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Art. I. — Tlie Works of Alexander Pope, Esquire. ]iy TV. 

RortcOE, Esq. A New Edition. In eight vols. London, 

1»47. 

Every great classic in our native language should from time 
to time be reviewed anew; and especisilly if he belongs in any 
considerable extent to that section of the literature which con¬ 
nects itself with manners; and if liis reputation originally, or his 
style of coinj)osition, is likely to have been much influenced by 
the transient fashions of his own age. The withdrawal, fbr in- 
atance, from a dramatic poet, or a satirist, of any false lustre 
which he has owed to his momentary connexion with what wo 
may call the personalities of a fleeting generation, or of any un¬ 
due shelter to his errors which may nave gathered round them 
From political bias, or from intellectuar inflrmities amongst 
his partizans, will sometimes seriously modify, after a centuiy or 
so, the fairest orujiml appreciation of a fine writer. A witrtlow, 
composed of Claude Lorraine glasses, spreads over the landsca{)e 
outside a disturbing eftect, which not the most practised o^'o can 
evade. The idola iJiealri affect us all. No man escapes the 
contagion from his contemporary bystanders. And tho reader 
may sec further on, that, had Pope been merely a satiric poet, 
he must in these times have laid down much of the splendour 
which surrounds him in our traditional estimate of his merit. 
Such a renunciation would be a forfeit—not alw^s to errors in 
himself—but sometimes to errors in that stage of English society, 
which forced the ablest writer into a collusion with its own me¬ 
retricious tastes. The antithetical prose “ characters.” as th^ 
were technically termed, which circulated amongst the aristo¬ 
cracy in the early part of the last centuiy, the style of the 
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logtLe in such comedy as was then popular, and much of the 
occasional poetiy in that age, expose an immoderate craving for 
glittering effeOts from contrasts too harsh to be natural, too sud¬ 
den to be diu'able, and too fantastic to be harmonious. To meet 
this vicious taste, from which (as from any diffusive taste) it is 
vain to look for perfect immunity in any writer lyin^ immedi¬ 
ately under its beams. Pope sacrificed in one mode of composi¬ 
tion, the simplicities of nature and sincerity; and had he prac¬ 
tised no other mode, we repeat that now he must have descended 
from his pedestal. To some extent he is degraded even as it is; 
for the reader cannot avoid whispering to himself—what quality 
of thinking must that be which allies itself so naturally (as will 
be shewn) with distortions of fact or of philosophic truth ? But, 
had his whole writings been of that same cast, he must have 
been degraded altogether, and a star would have fallen from our 
English galaxy of poets. 

We mention this particular case as a reason generally for 
renewing by intervals the examination of great writers, and 
liberating the verdict of their contemporaries from the casual 
disturbances to which every age is liable in its judgments and in 
its tastes. As books multiply to an unmanageable excess, selec¬ 
tion becomes more and more a necessity for readers, and the 
wcr of selection more and more a desperate problem for the 
usy part of readers. The possibility of selecting wisely is be¬ 
coming continually more hopeless, as the necessity for selection 
is becoming continually more crying. Exactly as the growing 
weight of books overlays and stifles the power of comparison 
pari passu is the call for comparison the more clamorous; ancr 
thus arises a duty, correspondingly more urgent, of searching and 
revising until everything spunous has been weeded out from 
amongst the Flora of our highest literature; and until the waste 
of time for those who have so little at their command, is reduced 
to a.'minimum. For, where the good cannot be read in its twen¬ 
tieth part, the more requisite it is that no part of the bad should 
steal an hour of the available time; and it is not to be endured 
that people without a minute to spare should be obliged first of 
all to read a book before they can ascertain whether it was at 
all worth reading. The public cannot read by proxy as regards 
the gXKl which It is to appropriate, but it can as regards'the 
poison which it is to escape. And thus, as literature expands, 
oecoming continnally more of a household necessity, the duty 
rating upon critics (who are the vicarious readers for the public) 
becomes continually more urgent—of reviewing all woru that 
may be supposed to have benefited too much mr too indu»rimi- 
nately by the superstition of a name. The prcegustatores should 
have tasim of every cup, and reported its quality, beforo the 
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public call for it; and, above all, they should have done this in 
all cases of the higher literature—that is, of literature properly 
so called. 

What is it that we mean by literature ? Popularly, and amongst 
the thoughtless, it is held to include everytning that is printed 
in a book. Little logic is required to disturb that definition; 
the most thoughtless person is easily made aware that in the 
idea of literature one essential element is—some relation to a ge¬ 
neral and common interest of man, so that what applies only to 
a local—or professional—or merely personal interest, even though 
presenting itself in the shape of a book, will not belong to liter¬ 
ature. So far the definition is easily narrowed; and it is as 
easily expanded. For not only is much that takes a station in 
books not literature; but inversely, much that really is litera¬ 
ture never reaches a station in books. The weekly sermons of 
Christendom, that vast pulpit literature which acts so extensively 
upon the popular mind—to warn, to uphold, to renew, to com¬ 
fort, to alarm, does not attain the sanctuary of libraries in the 
ten thousandth part of its extent. The drama again, as, for in¬ 
stance, the finest of Shakspere’s plays in England, and all lead¬ 
ing Athenian plays in the noontide of the Attic stage, operated 
as a literature on the public mind, and were (accormng to the 
strictest letter of that term) puhliehed through the audiences 
that witnessed* their representation some time oefore they were 
published as things to be read; and they w'ore published in this 
scenical mode of publication with much more efiect than they 
r could have had as books, during ages of costly copying or of costly 
printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co-extensive and in¬ 
terchangeable with tlie idea ofTiterature; since much literature, 
scenic, forensic, or didactic, (as from lecturers and public ora¬ 
tors,) may never come into books; and much that does come 
into books, may connect itself with no literary interest. But a 
far more important correction, applicable to the common vague 
idea of literature, is to be sought—not so much in a better de¬ 
finition of literature, as in a sharper distinction of tlie two func¬ 
tions which it fulfils. In that great social organ, which collec¬ 
tively we call literature, there may be distinguish^ two separate 
offices that may blend and often da so, but capable severally of 
a severe insulation^ and naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsimi. 
There is first the hterature of knowledge^ and secondly, tne Uter- 
t ure of power. The function of the first is—to teach; the 


^ diaries 1., far example, when Priaoe id Wales, Md many others in bis 
father’s court, gslned.tbw knowa Kmiliaiity with Shslpme r e n ot thnn^ the 

ori^nalquarto^aoslMiderty dUniS6d,nortbiou^tlM first Mio of 1629, 
the cout rspresflirtationi «« bia chief dramas at Wbitehafl, 
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function 9f the second is—to move: the first is a rudder, the 
second an oar or a sail. The first speaks to the mere discursive 
understanding; the second speaks ultimately it may happen to 
the higher understanding or reason, but always Uirougli affec¬ 
tions of pleasure and sympathy, Bemotely, it may travel to¬ 
wards an object seated m what Lord Bacon calls dry light; but 
proximately it does and must operate, else it ceases to be a liter¬ 
ature of power, on and througn that humid light which clothes 
itself in the mists and glittering iris of human passions, desires, 
and genial emotions. Men have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature, as to find it a paradox if one should de¬ 
scribe it as a mean or subordinate purpose of books to give infor¬ 
mation. But this is a paradox only in the sense which makes it 
honourable to be paradoxical. Whenever we talk in ordinary 
language of seeking information or gaining knowledge, we under¬ 
stand the words as connected with something of absolute novelty. 
But it is the grandeur of all truth which can occupy a very 
high place in human interests, that it is never absolutely novel 
to the meanest of minds: it exists eternally by way of germ or 
latent principle in the lowest as in the highest, needing to be 
developed but never to be ])lanted. To be capable of transplan¬ 
tation is tlie immediate criterion of a truth that ranges on a 
lower scale. Besides which, there is a rarer thing than truth, 
namely, power or deep sympathy with truth. What is the 
efiect, for instance, upon society—of children ? l^y the j)ity, 
by the tenderness, and by the peculiar modes of admiration, 
which connect themselves with the helplessness, with the inno¬ 
cence, and with the simplicity of children, not only are the 
primal afiections strengthened and continually renewed, but the 
qualities which are dearest in the sight of heaven—the frailty 
mr instance, which appeals to forbearance, the innocence whicli 
symbolizes the heavenly, and the simplicity which is most alien 
from the worldly, are kept up in perpetual remembrance, and 
their ideals are continually refreshed. A pur{>ose of the same 
nature is answered by the higher literature, viz. the literature of 
power. What do you learn from Paradise Lost I Nothing at 
all. What do you learn from a cookery-book ? Something new, 
something that you did not know before, in every paragraph. 
But •would you therefore put the wretched cookery-book on a 
higher level of estimation than the divine poem 1 What you 
owe to Milton is not any knowledge, of which a million separate 
items are still but a million of advancing steps on the same 
earthly level; what you owe—is power, that is, exercise and 
ezjpansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy with the 
infinite, where every pulse and each ‘separate influx is a step 
upward —a step ascenmng as upon a Jacob’s ladder from earth 
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to mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the steps of know¬ 
ledge, from first to last, carry you farther on the same plane, but 
comd never raise you one foot above j^our ancient level of earth: 
whereas, the very Jirst step in power is a flight—is an ascending 
into another element where earth is forgotten. 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ventilated and con¬ 
tinually called out into exercise by the great phenomena of in¬ 
fancy, or of real life as it moves throngh chance and change, or 
of literature as it recombines these elements in the mimicries of 
poetry, romance, &c., it is certain that, like any animal power 
or muscular energy falling into disuse, all such sensibilities would 
gradually droop and dwindle. It is in relation to these great 
moral capacities of man that the literature of power, as contra¬ 
distinguished from that of knowledge, lives and lias its field> of 
action. It is concerned with what is highest in man: for the 
Scriptures themselves never condescend to deal by suggestion or 
co-operation, with the mere discursive understanding: when 
speaking of man in his intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak 
not of the understanding, but of “ the understanding hearty '— 
making the heart, i. e., the great intuitive (or non-^iscursive) 
organ, to be the interchangeable formula for man in his highest 
state of capacity for the infinite. Tragedy, romance, fairy-tale, 
or epopee, all alike restore to man’s mind the ideals of justice, 
of hope, of truth, of mercy, of retribution, which else, (left to 
the svmport of daily life in its realities,) would languish for want 
of suincient illustration. What is meant for instance by poetic 
justice ^—It does not mean a justice that differs by its object 
from the ordinary justice of human jurisprudence; for then it 
must be confessedly a very bad kind of justice; but it means a 
justice that differs from common forensic justice by the degree 
in which it attains its object, a justice that is more omnipotent 
over its own ends, as dealing—not with the refractory elements 
of earthly life—but with elements of its own creation, and with 
materials flexible to its own purest preconceptions. It is certain 
that, were it not for the literature of power, these ideals would 
often remain amongst us as mere arid notional forms; whereas, 
by the creative forces of man put forth in literature, they gdn 
a vernal life of restoration, and germinate into vital activities. 
The commonest novel, by moving in alliance with human fears 
and hopes, with human instincts of wrong and right, sustains 
and quickens those affections. Calling them into action, it re¬ 
scues them from torpor. And hence the pre-eminency over all 
authors that merely teachy of the meanest that moves; or that 
teaches, if at all, indirectly hy moring. The very highest work 
that has ever existed in the literature of knowledge, is but a 
provisional wmrk: a book upon trial and sufferance, and quamdiu 
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hmi te gmmt. Let its teaching be even partially revised, let 
it be but expanded, nay, even let its teaching be but placed in a 
better order, and instantly it is superseded. Whereas the feeb¬ 
lest works in the literature of power, surviving at all, survive as 
finished and unalterable amongst men. For instance, the Prin- 
cipia of Sir Isaac Newton was a book militant on earth from the 
first. In all stages of its progress it would have to fight for its 
existence: Is^ as regards absolute truth; 2dly, when that com¬ 
bat is over, as regards its form or mode of presenting the truth. 
And as soon as a La Place, or anybody else, builds higher upon 
the foundations laid by this book, effectually he throws it out of 
the sunshine into decay and darkness; bpr weapons won from this 
book he superannuates and destroys this book, so that soon the 
name of Newton remains, as a mere nominis umbra^ but his 
hook, as a living power, has transmigrated into other forms. 
Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, the Prometheus of iEschylus, 
—the Othello or King Lear,—the Hamlet or Macbeth,—and 
the Paradise Lost, are not militant but triumphant for ever as 
long as the languages exist in which they speak or can be taught 
to speak. They never can transmigrate into new incarnations. 
To reproduce ^eae in new forms, or variations, even if in some 
things the^ should be improved, would be to plagiarize. A good 
steam-engine is properly superseded by a better. But one lovely 
pastoral valley is not superseded by another, nor a statue of 
Praxiteles by a statue oi Michael Angelo. These things are 
not separated by imparity, but by disparity. They are not 
thought of as unequal under the same standard, but as differing 
in kindf and as equal under a different standard. Human works 
of immortal beauly and works of nature in one respect stand on 
the same footing: they never absolutely repeat each other: 
never approach so near as not to differ; and they differ not as 
better and worse, or simply by more and less: they differ by 
undecipherable and incommunicable differences, that cannot be 
caught by mimicries, nor be reflected in the mirror of copies, 
nor become ponderable in the scales of vulgar comparison. 

Applying these principles to Pope, as a representative of fine 
literature in general, we would wisn to remark the claim which 
he has, or vriiich any equal writer has, to the attention and 
jealous winnowi^ of those critics in particular who watch over 
public morals. Clergymen, and all the organs of public criticism 
put in motion b^ clergymen, are more e^dally concerned in 
the just appreciation of such writers, if the two canons are re¬ 
membered, which we have endeavoured to illustrate, viz., that 
all works in this class, as opposed to those in the literature of 
knowledge, work by fiir deeper agencies; and, are 
more permanent; in the strictest sense they are ^ der. 
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and what evil they do, or what good they do, is commensarate 
with the national language, sometimes long after the nation has 
departed. At this hour, 500 years since their creation, the 
tales of Chaucer,* never equalled on this earth for tenderness, 
and for life of picturesqueness, are read familiarly by many in 
the charming language of their natal day, and by others in the 
modernizations of Dry den, of Pope, and Wordsworth. At this 
hour, 1800 years since their creation, the Pagan tales of Ovid, 
never equalled on this earth for the gaiety of their movement and 
the capricious graces of their narrative, are read by all Christen¬ 
dom. This man’s people and their monuments are dust: but Jw 
is alive: he has survived them, as he told us that he had it in 
his commission to do, by a thousand years; and shall a thou¬ 
sand more.” * 

All the literature of knowledge builds only ground-nests, that 
are swept away by floods, or confounded by the plough; but the 
literature of power builds nests in aerial altitudes of temples 
sacred from violation, or of forests inaccessible to fraud. T4ia 
is a great prerogative of the power literature: and it is a 
greater whicn lies in the mode of its influence. The knowledge 
literature, like the fashion of this world, passeth away. An 
Encyclopaedia is its abstract; and, in this respect, it may be 
taken for its speaking symbol—that, before one generation has 
passed, an Encyclopaedia is superannuated; for it speaks through 
the dead memory and unimpassioned understanding, which have 
not the rest of higher faculties, but are continually enlarging 
and varying their phylacteries. But all literature, properly so 
called—literature Ktvr e^ojfriv, for the very same reason that it 
is so much more dui'able ^an the literature of knowledge, is 
(and by the very same proportion it is) more intense and elec¬ 
trically searching in its impressions. The directions in which 
the tragedy of this planet has trained our human feelings to play, 
and the combinations into which the poetry of this ^anet has 
thrown our human passions of love and hatred, of admiration 
and contempt, exercises a power bad or good over human life, 
that cannot be contemplated when seen stretching through many 
generations, without a sentiment allied to awe.t And of this 


* The Canterbury Tales were not made puUie until 1S80 or thereabouta: but 
the eompos&tion must have cost dO or more years; nmrt to menUon tiaat Uie work 
had ^bably been finished for Bome years before it waSi dividged. 

f The reason why the broad distinctions between the two liter atur es of power 
and knoudedge so little fix the attention^ lies in the fiust^ that a tact proportion of 
books-^sto^, biography, trav^% miseellaneotts essays, &e., lying in a middle 
zone, confound these distinctions by interblending them. All we call amuse¬ 

ment’* or ** entertunment/* is a diluted form of tiie power belonging to paMdoii, 
and also a mixed form ; and whmre threads of direct iiutmcHon intermingle in t^ 
textnre with theee threads of potoer, this ahsorption of tiie duality into one r^re- 
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let every one be assured—that he owes to the impassioned books 
which he has read, many a thousand more of emotions than he 
can consciously trace back to them. Dim by their origina¬ 
tion, these emotions yet arise in him, and mould him through 
life like the forgotten incidents of childhood. 

In making a revaluation of Pope as regards some of his prin¬ 
cipal works, we should have been glad to examine more closely 
than we sliall bo able to do, some popular errors affecting his 
whole intellectual position ; and est>ecially these two, first, That 
he belonged to what is idly called the French School of our liter¬ 
ature ; secondly, That he was ^ecially distinguished from pre¬ 
ceding poets by correctness. The first error has infected the 
w'hole criticism of Europe. The Schlegels, with all their 
false airs of subtlety, fall into this error in discussing every 
literature of Christendom. But, if by a mere accident of life any 
poet had first turned his thoughts into a particular channel 
on the suggestion of some French book, that would not justify 
our classing what belongs to universal nature, and what inevit¬ 
ably arises at a certain stage of social progress, under the cate¬ 
gory of a French creation. Somebody must have been first in 
point of time upon every field: but this casual precedency es¬ 
tablishes no title whatever to authority, or plea of original domi¬ 
nion over fields that lie within the inev itable line of march upon 
which nations arc moving. Had it happened that the first 
European writer on the higher geometry was a Grseco-Sicilian, 
that would not have made it rational to call geometry the Graeco- 
Sicilian Science. In evei'y nation first comes the higher form 
of passion, next the low'er. This is the mere order of nature in 
governing the inovements of human intellect, as connected with 
social evolution; this is therefore the universal order, that in the 
earlier stages of literature, men deal with the great elementary 

g randeurs of passion, of conscience, of the will in self-conflict; 

ley deal with the capital struggles of the human race in raising 
empires, or in overthrowing them—in vindicating their religion, 
(as by crusades,) or with the more mysterious struggles amongst 
spiritual races allied to our own, that have been dimly revealed 
to us. We have an Iliad, a Jerusalem Delivered, a Paradise 
Lost. These great subjects exhausted, or exhausted in their 
more inviting manifestations, inevitably, by the mere endless 
motion of society, there succeeds a lower key of passion. Ex¬ 
panding social intercourse in towns, multiplied and crowded 
more and more, banishes those gloomier and grander phases of 
human history from literature, xhe understanding is quickened: 

•entative nuance n^vtraUses the gemrate pereeptioii of either. Fueed into a ter- 
tinm or neutral etate. they oisappear to the popular eye as the repelUns 
foroes, ^oh in bet ^y are^ 
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the lower faculties of the mind—^fency and the habit of minute 
distinction, are applied to the contemplation of society and man¬ 
ners. Passion begins to wheel in lower flights, and to combine 
itself with interests that in part are addressed to the insulated 
understanding—observing, reAning, reflecting. This may be 
called the minor key of literature in opposition to the major^ as 
cultivated by Shakspere, Spenser, Milton. But this key arises 
spontaneously in every people, and by a necessity as sure as any 
tnat moulds the progress of civilisation. Milton and Spenser 
were not of any Italian school. Their Italian studies were the 
result and not the cause of the determination given to their minds* 
by nature working in conjunction with their social period. It 
is equally childish to say of Dryden and Pope—that they be¬ 
longed to any French school. That thing which they did, they 
would have done though France had been at the back of China. 
The school to which they belonged, was a school developed at a 
certain stage of progress in all nations alike by the human heart 
as modifled by the human understanding: it is a school depend¬ 
ing on the peculiar direction given to the sensibilities by the re¬ 
flecting faculty, and by the new phases of society. Even as a 
fact, (mough a change as to the fact could not make any change 
at all in the philosophy of the case,) it is not true that either 
Dryden or Pope was influenced by French literature. Both of 
them had a very imperfect acquaintance with the French lan¬ 
guage. Dryden ridiculed French literature; and Pope, except 
for some purposes connected with his Homeric translations, read 
as little of it as convenience would allow. But, had this been 
otherwise, the philosophy of the case stands good; that, after the 
primary formations ot the fermenting intellect, come everywhere 
—in Thebes or Athens, in France or England, the secondary; 
that, after the creating passion comes the reflecting and recom¬ 
bining passion : that after the solemnities and cloistral grandeurs 
of life—solitary and self-conflicting, comes the recoil of a self- 
observing and self-dissecting stage, derived from life social and 
gregarious. After the Iliad, but doubtless many generations 
after, comes a Batrachomyomachia: after the gorgeous masque 
of our forefathers came always the anti-masque, that threw off 
echoes as from some devil’s laughter in mockery of the hollow 
and transitory pomps that went before. 

It is an error equally gross, and an error in which Pope himself 
participated, that his plume of distinction from preceding poets con¬ 
sisted m correctness. Correctness in what? Think of the admir¬ 
able qualifications for settling the scale of such critical distinctions 
which that man must have had who turned out upon this vast 
world the single oracular word “ correctness” to snift for itself, 
and explain its own meaning to all generations. Did he mran 
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logical correctness in maturing and connecting thoimlits ? But 
of all poets that have practised reasoning in verse, Pope is the 
one most inconsequential in the deduction of his thoughts, and 
the most severely distressed in any effort to effect or to explain 
the dependency of their parts. There are not ten consecutive 
lines in Pope unaffected by this infirmity. All his thinking pro¬ 
ceeded by insulated and discontinuous jets: and the only re¬ 
source for /»m, or chance of even seeming correctness, lay in the 
liberty of stringing his aphoristic thoughts like pearls—having 
no relation to each other but that of contiguity. To set them 
•like diamonds was for Pope to risk distraction: to systematize was 
ruin.—On the other hand, if this elliptical word correctness is to 
be understood with such a complementary qualification as would 
restrict it to Pope’s use of language, that construction is even 
more untenable than the other—more conspicuously untenable— 
for many are the^ who have erred by illogical thinking, or by 
distracted evolution of thoughts: but rare is the man amongst 
classical writers in any language who has disfigured his meaning 
more remarkably than Pope by imperfect expression. We do 
not speak of plebeian phrases, of exotic phrases, of slang, from 
which Pope was not free, though more free than many of his 
contemporaries. From vulgarism indeed he was shielded, though 
imperfectly, by the aristocratic society which he kept: they be¬ 
ing right, he was.right: and he erred only in the cases where 
they misled him; for even the refinement of that age was often¬ 
times coarse and vulgar. His grammar, indeed, is often vicious: 
preterites and participles he constantly confounds, and registers 
this class of blunders for ever by the cast-iron index of rhymes 
that never can mend. But worse than this mode of viciousness 
is his syntax, which is so bad as to darken his meaning at times, 
and at other times to defeat it. But these were errors cleaving 
to his times; and it would be unfair to exact from Pope a better 
^ualit^ of diction than belonged to his contemporaries. Still it 
is indisputable that a better model of diction and of grammar 
prevailed a century before Pope. In Spenser, in Shakspere, in 
the Bible of King James’ reign, and in Milton, there are very 
few grammatical errors.* But Pope’s defect in language was 


* And ^10 purity of diction shewn itself in many points argtdng great 
vigilance of attention, and also great anxiety for using the languaM powerally 
as the most venerable of traditions, when treating the most venerable subjects. 
For instance, the Bible never condescends to the mean colloquial preterites 
of ckid for did chide^ or writ for did wri<«, but always uses the full-dress wenrd 
ckode^ and vjrott. Pope might have been happier had he read his Bible more; 
hnt assuredly he would have improved his English. A question naturally arises 
—How it was that the elder writers—Shakspwre in paraeular, (who hu seni 
so little of higher society when he wrote hM youthful poems of Lncreee and 
AdoniB^} dioald have attained so much pnmr a gnunmart Dr. Johnson 
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almost peculiar to himself. It lay in an inability, nursed doubt* 
less by indolence, to cany out and perfect the expression of the 
thought which he wishes to communicate. The language does 
not realize the^ idea: it simply suggests or hints it. Thus to 
give a single illustration,— 

Know, God and Nature only are the same: 

In man the judgment shoots at flying game.” 

The first line one would naturally construe into this: that God 
and Nature were in harmony, whilst all other objects were 
scattered into incoherency by difference and disunion. Not at 
all; it means nothing of the kind; but that God and Nature 
only are exempted mm the infirmities of change. They only 
continue uniform and self-consistent. This might mislead many 
readers; but the second line must do so: for who would not un¬ 
derstand the syntax to be—that the judgment, as it exists in man, 
shoots at flying game But, in fact, the meaning is—that the 
judgment, in aiming its calculations at man, aims at an object 
that is still on the wing, and never for a moment stationary. We 
give this as a specimen of a fault in diction—the very worst 
amongst all that are possible; to write bad grammar or colloquial 
slang does not necessarily obscure the sense; but a fault like 
this IS a treachery, and hides the true meaning under the cloud 
of a conundrum : nay worse; for even a conundrum has fixed 
conditions for determining its solution, but this sort of mutilated 
expression is left to the solutions of conjecture. 


indeed, but most falsely, says that Shakspere’s erammar is licentious. Tlie style 
of Sliakspere,” (these are the exact words of the Doctor in his preface,) was in 
itself ungrammatical, perplexed, and obscure.** An audacious misrepresentation I 
In the doctor himself, a legislator for the language, we undertake to shew more 
numerically of trespasses against p«inniar,^but (which is worse still) mort un< 
scholarliko trespasses. Sliakspere w singularly correct in grammar. One reason^ 
we believe, was ibis: from the restmtion of Charles II. decayed the oertmonUmt 
exteriors of society. Stiffness and reserve melted away before the familiarity and 
impudence of French manners. Social meetings grew far more numerous as towns 
expanded ; social pleasure far more began now to depend upon conversation : and 
Gonversadun, growing less formal, quickened its pace. Hence came the call for 
rapid abbreviations : the *ti$ and Hwaa, the 6an*t and donU of the two post-Mlltonic 
generations arose under this impulse ; and the general impression has aver since 
subsisted amongst English writers—that language, inat^ of being an exquisitelv 
beautiful vehicle for the thoughts—a robe that never can be adorned with too modi 
care or piety, is in fact a dirty high-road which all people detest whilst all are 
foroed to use It, and to the keeping of which in repair no rational man ever con¬ 
tributes a trifle that is not forced from him by some severity of Quarter SeasioQS. 
The great corrupter of English was the conversational instinet for rapidity. A 
more honourable source of corruption lay in the growth of new ideas, and the eoa- 
tinual influx of foroign words to meet them. Spanish words arose, like 
prifado, deiperodd, and French ones past ooundng. But as Uiese retained their 
fbretgii forms of structure, they reacted to vitiate the language still more by in¬ 
troducing a piebald aspect of books which it seemed a matter of neeeMity to tole¬ 
rate for the Interests of wider thinking. The perfection of this horror was never 
attuned except amongst the Germans. 
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There are endlei^s varieties of this fault in Pope, by which he 
sought relief for hiaaself from half-an-hour’s labour, at the price 
of utter darkuessto his reader. 

One editor distinguishes amongst the epistles that which Pope 
addressed to Lord Oxford some years after his fall, as about the 
most correctf musical, dignified, and affecting"’ that the poet 
has left. Now, even as a specimen of vernacular English, it is 
conspicuously bad : the shocking gallicism, for instance, of at^ 
iend^^' for wait his leisure,” in the line For Aim, i. e, on his be¬ 
half, thou oft hast bid the world attend,” would alone degrade 
the verses. To bid the world attend—is to bid the world listen at¬ 
tentively ; whereas what Pope means is, that Lord Oxford bade 
the world wait in his ante-chamber, until ho had leisure from his 
important conferences with a poet, to throw a glance upon affairs 
BO trivial as those of the human race. This use of the word at¬ 
tend is a shocking violation of the English idiom; and even the 
slightest would be an unpardonable blemish in a poem of only 
forty lines, which ought to be polished as exquisitely as a cameo. 
It is a still worse disfiguration of the very same class, viz. a silent 
confession of defeat, in a regular wrestling-match with the diffi¬ 
culties of a metrical expression, that the poem terminates thus— 

“ Nor fears to tell that Mortmer is he 

why should he fear? Really there .is no very desperate courage 
required for telling the most horrible of secrets about Mortimer. 
Had Mortimer even been so wicked as to set the Thames on fire, 
safely it might have been published by Mortimeris bosom-friend 
to all magistrates, sheriffs, and constables; for not a man of them 
would have guessed in what hiding-place to look for Mortimer, 
or who Mortimer might be. True it is, that a secondary earldom, 
conferred by Queen Anne upon Robert Harley, was that of Mor¬ 
timer; but it lurked unknown to the oublic ear; it was a coro¬ 
net that lay hid under the beams or Oxford —a title so long 
familiar to English ears, when descending through six and twenty 

f enerations of de Veres. Quite as reasonable it would be, in a 
irth-day ode to the Prince of Wales, if he were addressed as my 
Lord of Chester, or Baron of Renfrew, or your Grace of Cornwall. 
To express a thing in cipher may do for a conspirator; but a 
poet’s correcineBs is shown in his intelligibility. 

Amongst the early poems of Pope, the “ Eloisa to Abelabd” 
has a special interest of a double order: first, it has upersonal 
interest as the poem of Pope, because indicating the original 
destination of Rope’s intellect, and the strength of his native 
vocation to a class of poetry in deeper keys of passion than any 
which he systematically cultivated. For itself also, and abstract¬ 
ing fh>m its connexion with Pope’s natural destination^ this 
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poem has a second interest, an intrinsic interest, that will always 
make it dear to impassioned minds. The self-conflict—the flux 
and reflux of the poor agitated lieart—the spectacle of Eloisa 
now bending penitentially before the shadowy austerities of a 
monastic future, now raving upon the remembrances of the 
guilty past—one moment reconciled by the very anguish of her 
soul to the grandeurs of religion and of prostrate adoration, the 
next moment revolting to perilous retrospects of her treacherous 
happiness—the recognition by shining gleams through the very 
storm and darkness evoked by her earthly senubilities, of a sensi¬ 
bility deeper far in its ground, and that trembled towards holier 
objects—the lyrical tumult of the changes, the hope, the tears, 
the rapture, the penitence, the despair—place the reader in tu¬ 
multuous sympathy with the poor distracted nun. Exquisitely 
imagined, among tlie passages towards the end, is the introduc¬ 
tion of a voice speaking to Eloisa from the grave' of some sister 
nun, that, in long-forgotten years, once had struggled and suf¬ 
fered like hersclfj 

“ Once (like herself) that trembled, wept, and pray’d. 

Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid." 

Exquisite is the passage in which she prefigures a visit yet to 
come from Abelard to herself—no more in the character of a 
lover, but as a priest, ministering by spiritual consolations to her 
dying hours, pointing her thoughts to heaven, presenting the 
Cross to her through the mists of death, and fighting for her as 
a spiritual ally against the torments of flesh. That anticipation 
w'as not gratified. Abelard died long before her; and tlie hour 
never arrived for him of which with such tenderness she says,— 

“ It will be then no crime to gaze on me.” 

But another anticipation has been fulfilled in a degree that she 
could hardly have contemplated; the anticipation, namely,— 

“ That ages hence, when all her woes were o’er. 

And that rebellious heart should beat no more,” 

wandering feet should be attracted from afar 

“ To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs,” 

as the common resting-place and everlasting marriage-bed of 
Abelard and Eloisa; that the eyes of many that had been touched 
by their story, by the memory of their extraordinary accomplish¬ 
ments in an age of darkness, and by the calamitous issue of Uieir 
attachment, should seek, first and last, for the mve in which the 
lovers trusted to meet again in peace; and would soe]t it wi^ 
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interest so absorbing, that even amidst the ascent of hosannahs 
from the choir, amiast the grandeurs of high mass, the raising of 
' the host, and “ the pomp of dreadful sacrifice,” sometimes these 
wandering eyes should steal aside to the solemn abiding-place of 
Abelard and his Eloisa, offering so pathetic a contrast, by its 
peaceful silence, to the agitations of tneir lives; and that there, 
amidst thoughts which by right were all due and dedicated 

“ to heaven, 

One hunum tear should drop and be forgiven.” 

We may properly close this subject of Abelard and Eloisa, 
by citing, in English, the solemn Latin inscription placed in 
the last century—six hundred years after their departure from 
earth, over their common remains. They were buried in the 
same grave, Abelard dying first by a few weeks more than 
twenty-one years; his ‘tomb was opened again to admit the coffin 
of Eloisa; and the tradition at Quincey, the parish near Nogent- 
sur Seine, in which the monasteiy of the Paraclete is situated, 
was—^that at the moment of interment Abelard opened his arms 
to receive the impassioned creature that once haa loved him so 
frantically, and whom he had loved with a remorse so memor¬ 
able. The epitaph is singularly solemn in its brief simplicity, con¬ 
sidering that it came frbm Paris, and from Academic wits: 

Here, under the same marble slab, lie the Founder of this 
Monastery, Peter Abelard, and its earliest Abbess, Heloisa— 
once united in studies, in love, in their unhappy nuptial engage¬ 
ments, and in penitential sorrow; but now, our hope is, reunited 
for ever in bliss.” 

The Satibes of PopejT'and what under another name are 
satires, viz. his Moral Efistles, offer a second variety of evi¬ 
dence to his voluptuous indolence. They offend against philo¬ 
sophic truth more heavily than the Essay on Man; but not in 
tlie same way. The Essay on Man sins chiefly by want of cen¬ 
tral principle, add by want therefore of all coherency amongst 
the separate thoughts. But taken as separate thoughts, viewed 
in the light of fragments and brilliant apnorisms, the majority of 
the passages have a mode of truth; not of truth central and co¬ 
herent, but of truth angular and imlintered.^ The Satires on the 
other hand were of false origin. They arose in a sense of talent 
for caustic effects, unsupported bv any satiric heart. Pope had 
nmtber the malice (except in the most fugitive form) which 
thirsts for leaving wounds, nor on the other hand tne deep 
moral indignation which bums in men whom Providence has 
from time to time armed with scourges frn* cleansing the suictu- 
aries of truth or justice. He was contented enou^ with sode^ 
as he foqud it: bad it might be, but it was good enough &r kirn: 
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and it was the merest self-delusion if at any moment the instinct 
of glorifying his satiric mission (the magnijicabo aposiolatum 
meum) persuaded him that in his case it might be said —Facit 
indigriatio rersum. The indignation of Juvenal was not always 
very noble in its origin, or pure in its purpose: it was sometimes 
mean in its quality, false in its direction, extravagant in its ex¬ 
pression : but it was tremendous in the roll of its thunders, and 
as withering as the scowl of a Mcphistoplieles. Pope having 
no such internal principle of wrath boiling in his breast, being 
really (if one must speak the truth) in the most pacific and 
charitable frame of mind towards all scoundrels whatever, except 
such as might take it into their heads to injure a particular 
Twickenham grotto, was unavoidably a h 3 "pocrite ot the first 
ma^itude when he affected (or sometimes really conceited him¬ 
self) to be in a dreadful passion with offenders as a body. It 
provokes fits of laughter, m a man who knows Pope’s real na¬ 
ture, to watch him in the process of brewing the storm that 
spontaneously will not come; whistling, like a mariner, fora 
wind to fill his satiric sails; and pumping up into his face 
hideous grimaces in order to appear convulsed with histrionic 
rage. Pope should have been counselled never to write satire, 
except on those evenings M^ben he was suffering horribly from 
indigestion. By this means the indignation would have been 
ready-made. The rancour against all mankind would have been 
sincere; and there would have needed to be no extra expense 
in getting up the steam. As it is, the short puffs of anger, the 
uneasy snorts of fury in Pope’s satires, give one painfiilly the 
feeling of a steam-engine with unsound lungs. Passion or any 
kind may become in some degree ludicrous, when dispropor- 
tioned to its exciting occasions. But it is never entirely ludi¬ 
crous, until it is self-betrayed as counterfeit. Sudden collapses 
of the manufactured wratli, sudden oblivion of the Criminal, an¬ 
nounce Pope’s as always counterfeit. 

Meantime insincerity is contagious. One falsehood draws on 
another. And having begun by taking a station of moral cen¬ 
sorship, which was in the uttermost degree a self-delusion. Pope 
went on to other self-delusions in reading history the most fami¬ 
liar, or in reporting facts the most notorious. Warburton had 
more to do with Pope’s satires, as an original suggestor,* and 
not merely as a commentator, than with any other section of his 
works. Pope and he huntra in couples over this field: and 
those who know the absolute craziness of Warbnrton’s mind, the 
perfect frenzy and lymphaiicus error which possessed him for 


* It was afur his connexion with Wsrhorton that Pope introduced eeveral ti 
his Iking pwtraits into the Ssiires. 
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leaving all high-roads of truth and simplicity in order to trespass 
over hedge and ditch after coveys of shy paradoxes, cannot be 
surprised that Pope’s good sense should often have quitted him 

under such guidance.-There is, amongst the earliest poems 

of Wordsworth, one which has interested many readers by its 
mixed strain of humour and tenderness. It describes two 
thieves who act in concert with each other. One is a very aged 
man, and .the other is his great-grandson of three years old: 

There are ninety good years of fair and foul weather 
Between them, and both go a stealing together.” 

What reconciles the reader to this social iniquity—is the imper¬ 
fect accountability of the parties; the one being far advanced in 
dotage, and the other an infant. And thus 

“ Into what sin soever the couple may fall. 

This child but half-knows it, and ihat not at all.” 

Nobody besides suffers from their propensities; since the child’s 
mother makes good in excess all their depredations: and nobody 
is duped for an instant by their gross attempts at fraud: for 

“ Wherever they carry their plots and their wiles, 

Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles.” 

There was not the same disparity of years between Pope and 
Warburton as between old Daniel and his descendant in the 
third generation : Warburton was but ten years younger. And 
there was also this difference, that in the case of the two thieves 
neither was official ringleader; on the contrary, they took it turn 
about; great grand-papa was ringleader to-day, and the little 
great grandson to-morrow: 

“ Each in his turn was both leader and led 

whereas, in the connexion of the two literary accomplices, the 
Doctor was latterly always the instigator to any outrage on 

f ood sense; and Pope, from mere habit of deference to the 
lector’s theology and theological wig, as well as from gratitude 
for the Doctor^ pugnacity in his defence, (since Warburton 
really was as good as a bull-dog in protecting Pope’s advance or 
retreat,) followed with docility^ the leading of his reverend friepd 
into any excess of folly. It is true, that oftentimes in earlier 
days Pope had run into scrapes from his own heedlessness: and 
the Doctor had not the jnerit of suggesting the escapade, but 
only of defending it; which he always does, (as sailors express 
it,) “ with a willfor he never shows his' teeth so much, or 
growls so ferociously, as when he suspects the case to be des¬ 
perate. But in the satires, although the original absurdity 
comes forward in the text of Pope, and the Warburtonian note 
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in defence is apparently no more than an after-thought of the 
good Doctor in his usual style of threatening to cudgel anybody 
who disputes his friend’s assertion, yet sometimes the thought 
expressed and adorned by the poet had been prompted by the 
divine. This only can account for the sava^ crotchets, para¬ 
doxes, and conceits, which disfigure Pope’s later edition of his 
satires. 

Truth, even of the most appreciable order, truth of history, 
goes to wreck continually under the perversities of Pope’s satire 
applied to celebrated men; and as to the higher truth of philo¬ 
sophy, it was still less likely to survive amongst the struggles for 
striking eftbcts and startling contrasts. But worse are Pope’s 
satiric sketches of women, as carrying the same outrages on good 
sense to a far greater excess ; and as these expose the false prin¬ 
ciples on which he worked more brightly, and have really been 
the chief ground of tainting Pope’s meniory with the reputation 
of a woman-hater, (i*hich he was not), they are worthy of sepa¬ 
rate notice. 

It is painful to foHow a man of genius through a succession of 
inanities descending into absolute nonsense, and of vulgarities 
sometimes terminating in brutalities. These are harsh words: 
but not harsh enou^ by half as applied to Pope’s galleiy of 
female portraits. What is the key to his failure s It is simply 
that, throughout this whole satiric section, not one word is spoken 
ill sincerity of heart, or with any vestige of self-belief. The case 
was one of those so often witnessed, where either the indiscretion 
of friends, or some impulse of erring vanity in the writer, had 
put him upon undertaking a task in which ue had too little na¬ 
tural interest to have either thought upon it with originality, or 
observed upon it with fidelity. Sometimes the mere coercion of 
system drives a man into such a folly. He treats a subject 
which branches into A, B, and C. Having discussed A and B, 
upon which he really had something to offer, he thinks it neces¬ 
sary to integrate his work by going forward to C, on which he 
knows nothing at all, and, what is even worse, for which in his 
heart he cares nothing at all. Fatal is all falsehood. Nothing 
is BO sure to betray a man into the abject degradation of self-ex¬ 
posure as pretending to a knowledge which he has not, or to an 
enthusiasm which is counterfeit. By whatever mistake Pope 
found himself pledged to write upon the characters of women, it 
was singularly unfortunate that he had begun by denying to 
woman any characters at all. 

** Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguished by black, brown, or fur.” 

Well for him if he had stuck to that liberal doctrine: “ Least 

VOL. IX. NO. XVIII. ys 
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said soonest mended.” And much he could not easily have said 
upon a subject that he had pronounced all but a nonentity. In 
Van Troll’s work, or in Horrebow’s, upon Iceland, there is a 
well-known chapter regularly booked in the index —Concerning 
the Snakes of Iceland. This is the title, the running rubric; 
and the body of the chapter consists of these words—“ There 
are no snakes in Iceland.” That chapter is soon studied, and 
furnishes very little opening for footnotes or supplements. Some 

E eople have thought that Mr. Van T. might with advantage 
ave amputated tliis unsnaky chapter on snakes; but at least 
nobody can accuse him of forgetting his own extermination of 
snakes from Iceland, and proceeding immediately to describe such 
horrible snakes as eye had never beheld amongst the afflictions 
of the island. Snakes there are none, he had protested; and, 
true to his word, the faithful man never wanders into any de¬ 
scription of Icelandic snakes. Not so our satiric poet. He, with 
Mahometan liberality, had denied characters, i. e., souls, to wo¬ 
men. “ Most women,” he says, “ have* ** no character at allyet, 
for all that, finding himself pledged to treat this very subject of 
female characters, he introduces us to a museum of monsters in 
that depai'tment such as few fancies could create, and no logic 
can rationally explain. What was he to do ? He had entered 
upon a theme concerning w'hich, as the result has shewn, he had 
not one solitary thought—good, bad, or indifferent. Total bank¬ 
ruptcy was impending, let he was aware of a deep interest 
connected with this section of his satires; and to meet this in¬ 
terest he invented what was pungent, when he found nothing to 
record which was true. 

It is a consequence of this desperate resource—this plunge into 
absolute fiction—that the true objection to Pope’s satiric sketches 
of the other sex ought not to arise amongst women, as the people 
that suffered by his malice, but amongst readers generally, as the 
people that sudered W his fraud. He has promised one thing, 
and dune another. He has promised a chapter in the zoology 
of nature, and he gives us a chapter in the fabulous zoology of 


* By what might seem a strange oversighti but which in fact is a very natural 
oversight to one who was not uttering one word in which he seriously believed. 
Pope, in a prose note on verse 207, roundly asserts " tliat tlie juurticular characters 
of women are mtre various than those of men.*’ It is no evasion of this insufferable 
contradiction, that he couples with the greater variety of diaraeters in women a 
greater uniformity in what he presumes to be their ruUng possum, Even as to 
this ruling passion he cannot agree with himself for ten minutes; geiioidly he says, 
that it is tlie love of pleasure; but sometimes (as at verse 208) forgetting this mo¬ 
notony, he ascribes to women a dualism of pawons—love of pleasure and love of 
power—which dualism of itself must be a source of self-conflict, and therefore of 
inexhaustible variety in character: 

** Those only fix’d, they first or last obey-^ 

The love ^ pleasure and (he love of swsry.” 
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tlie herald’s college. A tigress is not much within ordinary 
experience, still there is such a creature; and in default of a 
better choice, that is, of a choice settling on a more familiar object, 
we are content to accept a good description of a tigress. We are 
reconciled; but we are not reconciled to a description, however 
spirited, of a basilisk. A vipr might do; but not, if you please, 
a dragoness or a harpy. The describer knows, as well as any of 
us the spectators know, that he is romancing; the incredulus odi 
overmasters us all; and we cannot submit to be detained by a 
picture which, according to the shifting humour of the poet—an¬ 
gry or laughing, is a lie where it is not a jest, is an affront to the 
truth of nature, where it is not confessedly an extravagance of 
drollery. In a playful fiction, we can sulimit with pleasure to 
the most enormous exaggerations; but then they must be offered 
as such. These of Pope’s are not so offered, but as serious por¬ 
traits—and in that character they afiect us as odious and malig¬ 
nant libels. The malignity was not ival—as indeed nothing was 
real, but a condiment for hiding insipidity. Let us examine two 
or three of them, equally with a view to the possibility of the 
object described, and to the delicacy of the description. 

“ IIow soft is Silia! fearful to offend; 

The frail one’s advocate, the weak one's friend. 

To her Oalista proved her conduct nice; 

And good Simplicius asks of her advice.” 

Here we have the general outline of Silia’s character; not 
particularly striking, but intelligible. She has a suavity of dis¬ 
position that accommodates itself to all infirmities. And the 
worst thing one apprehends in her is—falseness: people with 
such honeyed breath for present frailties, are apt to exhale their 
rancour upon them when a little out of hearing. But really now 
this is no foible of Silia’s. One likes her very well, and would 
be glad of her company to tea. For the dramatic reader knows 
who Calista is—and if Silia has indulgence for her, she must be 
a thoroughly tolerant creature. Where is her fault then ? You 
shall hear— . 

Sudden she storms! she raves!—You tip the wink: 

But spare your censure; Silia does not drink. 

All eyes may see from w’hat the change arose: 

All eyes may see—(see what ?)—a pimple on her nose.” 

Silia, the dulcet, is suddenly transformed into Silia the fury. 
But why I The guest replies to that question by winking at his 
fellow-guest; which most atrocious of \wparities is expr^sed by > 
the most odiously vulgar of phrases—he tips the wiuk—meaning 
to tip an insinuation riiat Silia is intoxicated. Not so, says the 
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poet—drinking is no fault of hers—everybody may see [why not 
the winker then ?] that what upsets her temper is a pimple on 
the nose. Let us understand you, Mr. Pope. A pimple!— 
what, do you mean to say that pimples jump op on ladies’ 
faces at the unfurling of a fan 1 If they really did so in the 
12th of George II., and a lady, not having a pimple on leav¬ 
ing her dressing-room, might grow one whilst taking tea, then 
we think tliat a saint might be excused for storming a little. 
But how is it that the wretch who winks, does not see the pim¬ 
ple, the causa teterrima of the sudden wrath; and Silia, who has 
no looking-glass at her girdle, does f And then who is it that 
Silia “ storms” at—the company, or the pimple ? If at the com¬ 
pany, we cannot defend her; but if at the pimple—oh, by all 
means—storm and welcome—she can’t say anything worse than 
it deserves. Wrong or right, however, what moral does Silia 
illustrate more profound than this—that a particular lady, other¬ 
wise veiy amiable, falls into a passion upon suddenly finding her 
face disfigured ? But then one remembers the song—“ Mi/ face 
is my fortune, sir, she said, sir, she said^’ —it is a part of every wo¬ 
man’s fortune, so long as she is young. Now to find one’s for¬ 
tune dilapidating by changes so rapid as this—pimples rising as 
suddenly as April clouds, is far too trying a calamity, that a little 
fretfulness should merit either reproach or sneer. Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion was that the man, who cared little for dinner, could not 
be reasonably supposed to care much for anything. More truly 
it may be said that the woman who is reckless about her face 
must be an unsafe person to trust with a secret. But seriously, 
what moral, what j^ilosophic thought can be exemplified by a 
case so insipid, and so imperfectly explained as this f But we 
must move on. 

Next, then, let us come to the case of Narcissa :— 

Odious I in woollen f * ’Twould a saint provoke,” 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke. 

“ No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face ; 

One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead: 

And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

Well, what’s the matter now 1 What’s amiss with Narcissa, that 
a safest must be called in to hold an inquest upon her corpse, 
and take Betty’s evidence against her mistress ? Upon hearing 
any such question. Pope would have started up in the character 
(very unusual with Atm) of reli^ous censor, and demanded 


* This refers to the Act PariUment for burying corpses in woollen, whidi 
gmtly disturbed the fashionable costume in coffins emme it fauU 
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whether one approved of a woman’s fixing her last dying thonght 
upon the attractions of a person so soon to dwell with darkness 
and worms ? Was tJiat right—to provide for coquetting in her 
coffin! Why no, not strmtly right, its impropriety cannot he 
denied; but what strikes one even more is—the suspicion that it 
may be a lie. Be this as it may, there are two insurmount¬ 
able objections to the case of Narcissa, even supposing it not 
fictitious—viz. first, that so far as it offends at all, it offends the 
religious sense, and not any sense of which satire takes charge; 
secondly, that without reference to the special functions of satire, 
any form of poetry whatever, or any mode of moral censure, con- 
cerns itself not at all with anomalies. If the anecdote of Nar- 
cissa were other than a fiction, then it was a case too peculiar 
and idiosyncratic to furnish a poetic illustration; neither moral 
philosophy nor poetry condescends to the monstrous or the ab¬ 
normal ; both one and the other deal with the catholic and the 
representative. 

There is another Narcissa amongst Pope’s tulip-beds of ladies, 
who is even more open to criticism—because offering not so much 
an anomaly in one single trait of her character as an utter anar¬ 
chy in all. Flatia and PhthmedS again present the same multi¬ 
tude of features with the same absence of all central principle 
for locking them into unity. They must have been distract¬ 
ing to themselves; and they are distracting to us a century 
later. Philornede, by the way, stands for the second Duchess 
of Marlborough,* daughter of the great Duke. And these 
names lead us naturally to Sarah, the original, and (one 
may call her) the historical Duchess, who is libelled under the 
name of Atossa. This character amongst all Pope’s satiric 
sketches has been celebrated the most, with the single exception 
of his A tiicus. But the A ttictu rested upon a different basis— 
it was true; and it was noble. Addison really had the infirmi¬ 
ties of envious jealousy, of simulated friendship, and of treacher¬ 
ous collusion with his friend’s enemies—which Pope imputed to 
him under the happy parisyllabic name of Atticus; and the 
mode of imputation, the tone of expostulation—indignant as re¬ 
garded Pope’s own injuries, but yet full of respect wr Addison, 
and even of sorrowful tenderness—all this in combination with 
the interest attaching to a feud between two men so eminent, has 
sustained the Atticus as a classic remembrance in satiric literature. 


* The Bone of the Duke having died, the title and estates were so settled as to 
descend through this daughter, who married the Earl of Sunderland. In conse** 

quence of this arrangement, Spencer (until lately) displaced the great name of 
Church HI; and the £^1 became that second Duke of Marlborough, about whom 
SmoDett tells in his History of England (Reign of George II.) so retnarkahle and 
to tins hour so mysterious a story. 
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Bat the A tossa is a mere chaos of incompatibilities, thrown toge¬ 
ther as into some witch’s cauldron. The witch, however, had some¬ 
times an unaffected malignity, a sincerity of venom in her wrath, 
which acted chemically as a solvent for combining the heteroge¬ 
neous ingredients in her kettle; tvhereas the want of truth and 
earnestness in Pope leave the incongruities in his kettle of de¬ 
scription to their natural incoherent operation on the reader. 
We have a great love for the great Duchess of Marlborough, 
though too young by a hundred years • or so to have been that 
true and faithful friend which, as contemporaries, we might have 
been. 

What we love Sarah for, is partly that she has been ill-used 
by all subsequent authors, one copying from another a fury 
against her which even in the first of these authors was not real. 
And a second thing which we love is her very violence, qualified 
as it was. Sulphureous vapours of wrath rose up in columns from 
the crater of her tempestuous nature against him that deeply 
offended her, but she neglected petty wrongs. Wait, however— 
let the volcanic lava have time to cool, and all returned to absolute 
repose. It has been said that she did not write her own book. We 
are of a different opinion. The mutilations of the book were from 
other and inferior hands; but the main texture of the narrative and 
of the comments were, and* must have been, from herself, since 
there could have been no adequate motive for altering them, and 
nobody else could have had the same motive for uttering them. 
It is singular that, in the case of the Duchess, as well as that of 
the Lady M. W. Montagu, the same two men, without concert, 
were the original aggressors amongst the gms de plume, viz.. 
Pope, and subsequently Horace Walpole. Pope suffered more 
from his own libellous assault upon Atossa, through a calumny 
against himself rebounding from it, than Atossa could have dune 
from the point-blank shot of fifty such batteries. The calumny 
circulated was, that he had been bribed by the Duchess with a 
thousand pounds to suppress the character—which of itself was 
bad enough; but as the consummation of baseness it was 
added, that after all, in spite of the bribe, he caused it to be 
published. This calumny we believe to have been utterly with¬ 
out foundation. It is repelled by Pope’s character, incapable of 
any act so vile, and by his position, needing no bribes. But 
what we wish to add is, that the calumny is equally repelled by 
Sarah’s character, incapable of any propitiation so abject. Pope 


* The Duchess died in the same year as Pope, vis., just in time by a few months 
to miss the Rebellion of 1745, and the second Pretender ; speciaoles which for 
reasons (vindictive or otherwise) both of them would have enjoyed until 
Jlle qirinK of 1746. 
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wanted no thousand pounds; but neither did Sarah want his 
clemency. He would have rejected the £1000 cheque with 
scorn; out she would have scorned to offer it. Pope cared 
little for Sarah; but Sarah cared less for Pope. 

l^Tiatts offensive, and trulyso, to every generous reader, may 
be expressed in two items: first, not pretending to have been 
himself injured by the Duchess, Po}>e was in this instance meanly 
adopting some third personas malice, which sort of intrusion into 
other people's quarrels is a sycophantic act, even where it may 
not have rested upon a sycophantic motive; secondly, that oven 
as a second-hand malice it is not sincere. More shocking than 
the malice is the self-imposture of the malice; in the very act of 
puffing out his cheeks like -®olus, with ebullient fury, and con¬ 
ceiting himself to be in a passion perfectly diabolic. Pope is really 
unmoved, or angry only by favour of dyspepsy; and at a word 
of kind flatteiy from Sarah, (whom he was quite the man to love,) 
though not at the clink of her thousand guineas, he would have 
fallen at her feet, and kissed her beautiful hand with I'aptui'e. 
To enter a liouse of hatred as a junior partner, and to talce the 
stock of malice at a valuation—(we copy from advertisements)— 
that is an ignoble act. But then how much worse in the midst; of 
all this unprovoked wrath, real as regards tlie persecution which 
it meditates, but false as the flatteries of a slave in relation to its 
pretended grounds, for the spectator to find its malice counter¬ 
feit, and the fury only a plagiarism from some personated fury in 
an Opera. 

There is no truth in Pope's satiric sketches of w’omen— 
not even colourable truth; but if* there were, how frivolous 
—how hollow, to erect into solemn monumental protestations 
against the wliole female sex what, if examined, turn out to 
be pure casual eccentricities, or else personal idiosyncracies, or 
else foibles shockingly caricatured, but, above all, to be such 
foibles as could not have connected themselves with sincere feel¬ 
ing of indignation in any rational mind. 

^'he length and breadth [almost we might say—the deptli] of 
the shallowness, which characterizes Popes Philosophy, cannot 
be better reflected than from the four well-known lines— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right: 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate'er is l^t administer'd is best." 

In the first couplet, what Pope says is, that a life, which is 
irreproachable on a human scale of appreciation, neutralises and 
practically cancels all possible errors of creed, opinion, or theory. 
But this schism between the moral life of man and his moral 
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faith, which takes for panted that either may possibly be true 
whilst the other is entirely false, can wear a moment’s plausi¬ 
bility only bv understanding life in so limited a sense as the sum 
of a man’s external actions, appreciable by man. He whose life 
is in the right, cannot, says Pope, in any sense calling for blame, 
have a wrong faith; that is, if his life were right, his creed 
might be disregarded. But the answer is—that his life, accord¬ 
ing to any adequate idea of life in a moral creature, cannot be in 
the right unless in so far as it bends to the influences of a true 
faith. How feeble a conception must that man have of the in¬ 
finity which lurks in a human spirit, who can persuade himself 
that its total capacities of life are exhaustible by the few gross 
acts incident to social relations or open to human valuation. 
An act, which may be necessarily limited and without opening 
for variety, may involve a large variety of motives—motives 
again, meaning grounds of action that are distinctly recognised 
for such, may (numerically speaking) amount to nothing at all 
when compared with the absolutely infinite influxes of feeling 
or combinations of feeling that vary the thoughts of man; and 
the true internal acts of moral man are his thoughts—his yearn¬ 
ings—his aspirations—his sympathies—his repulsions of heart. 
This is the life of man as it is appreciable by heavenly eyes. 
The scale of an alphabet—how narrow is that! Four or six and 
twenty letters, and all is finished. Syllables range through a 
wider compass. Words are yet more than syllables. But what 
are words to thoughts f Every word has a thought correspond¬ 
ing to it, so that not by so much as one solitary counter can the 
words outrun the thoughts. But every thought has not a word 
corresponding to it: so that the thoughts may outrun the words 
by many a thousand counters. In a developed nature they do 
so. But what are the thoughts when set against the modifica¬ 
tions of thoughts by feelings, hidden even from him that feels 
them—or against the intercombinations of such modifications 
with others—complex with complex, decomplex with decomplex 
—these can be unravelled by no numan eye. This is the infinite 
music that God only can read upon the vast harp of the human 
heart. Some have fancied that musical combinations might be 
exhausted. A new Mozart might be impossible. All that he 
could do, might already have been done. Music laughs at that, 
as the sea laughs at palsy for its billows, as the morning laughs 
at old age and wrinkles for itself. But a harp, though a world 
in itselfi is but a narrow world by comparison with the world of 
a human heart. 

Now these thoughts, tinctured subtly with the perfume and 
colouring of human aifoctions, make up the sum of what merits 
/ear tlie name of life : and these in a vast proportion 
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depend for their possibilities of truth upon the degree of approach 
which the thinker makes to the appropriation of a pure faith. 
A man is thinking all day long, and putting thoughts into 
words: he is acting comparatively seldom. But are any man’s 
thoughts brought into conformity with the openii^ to trnth 
that a faith like the Christian’s faith suggests I Far from it. 
Probably there never was one thought, from the foundation of 
the earth, that has passed through the mind of man, which did 
not offer some blemish, some soirowftil shadow of pollution, 
when it came up for review before a heavenly tribunal: that 
is, supposing it a thought entangled at all with human in¬ 
terests or human passions. But it is the hey in which the 
thoughts move, that determines the stage of moral advancement. 
So long as we are human, many among the numerous and 
evanescent elements that enter (half-observed or not observed 
at all) into our thoughts, cannot hut be tainted. But the 
governing—the predominant element it is which gives the cha¬ 
racter and the tendency to the thought: and this must become 
such, must become a governing dement, through the quality 
of the ideals deposited in the heart by the quality of tiie re¬ 
ligious faith. One pointed illustration of this suggests itself 
from another poem oi Pope’s, in which he reiterates his shallow 
doctrine. In his Universal Prayer he informs us, that it can 
matter little whether we pray to Jehovah or to Jove, so long as 
in either case we pray to the First Cause. To contemplate 
God under that purely ontological relation to the world would 
have little more operative value for what is most important in 
man than if he prayed to gravitation. And it would have been 
more honest in Pope to say, as virtually he has said in the 
couplet under examination, that it can matter little whether 
man prays at all to any being. It deepens the scandal of this 
sentiment, coming from a poet professing Christianity, that a 
clergj'man, (holding preferment in the English Church,) viz.. Dr. 
Joseph Warton, justifies Pope for this Pagan opinion, upon the 
ground that an ancient philosopher had uttered the same opinion 
long before. What sort of philosopher! A Christian ? No ; but 
a I^an. What then is tne value of the justification ? To a 
Pagan it could be no blame that he should avow a reasonable 
Pagan doctrine. In Irish phrase, it was “ true for Atm.” 
Amongst gods that were all utterly alienated fium any scheme 
of moral government, all equally remote from the executive 
powera for sustaining such a goveniment, so long as there f^as a 

E ractical anarchy and rivalship amongst themselves, there could 
B no BufiScient reason for addressing vows to one rather than 
to another. The whole pantheon collectively could do nothing 
for moral influences, a fortiori^ no separate individual amongst 
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them. Pope indirectly confesses this elsewhere by his own im¬ 
passioned expression of Christian feelings, though implicitly 
denying it here by his mere understanding. For he reveroerates 
elsewhere, by deep echoes, that power in Christianity which 
even in a legendary tale he durst not on mere principles of good 
sense and taste have ascribed to Paganism. For instance, how 
could a God, having no rebellion to complain of in man, pretend 
to any occasion of large forgiveness to man, or of framing means 
for reconciling this forgiveness with his own attribute of perfect 
holiness I What room, therefore, for ideals of mercy, tenderness, 
long-suffering, under any Pagan religion—under any worship of 
Jove! How again from Gods, disfigured by fleshly voluptuous¬ 
ness in every mode, could any countenance be derived to an 
awful ideal of purity? Accordingly we find, that even among 
the Romans, (tW most advanced, as regards moral principle, of 
all heathen nations,) neither the deep fountain of benignity, nor 
that of purity, was unsealed in man’s heart. So much of either 
was sanctioned as could fall within the purposes of the magis¬ 
trate, but beyond that level neither fountain could have been 
permitted to throw up its column of waters, nor could in fact 
have had any impulse to sustain it in ascending; and not merely 
because it would have been repressed by ridicule as a deli ration 
of the human mind, but also because it would have been frowned 
upon gravely by the verv principle of the Homan polity, as wan¬ 
dering away from civic objects. Even for so much of these great 
restorative ventilations as Home enjoyed, she was indebted not 
to her religion but to elder forces that acted in spite of her reli¬ 
gion, viz., the original law written upon the human heart. Now, 
on the other hand, Christianity has left a separate system of 
ideals amongst men, which (as r^ards their development) are 
continually growing in authority. Waters, after whatever course 
of wandering, rise to the level of their original springs. Chris¬ 
tianity lying so far above all other fountains of religious influence, 
no wonder that its irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise un¬ 
known, and from which the distribution to every level of society 
becomes comparatively easy. Those men are reached oftentimes— 
choosing or not choosing—by the healing streams, who have not 
sought them, nor even recognised them. Infidels of the most de¬ 
termined class talk in Christian lands the morals of Christianity, 
and exact that morality with their hearts, constantly mistaking 
it for a morality co-extensive with man; and why ? Simply 
from having been moulded unawares by its universal pressure 
through inrancy, childhood, manhood, in the nursery, in the 
school, in the market-place. Pope himself, not by system or by 
aflectation an infid<^l, not in any coherent sense a doubter but a 
careleas and indolent assenter to such doctrines of Christianity as 
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his own Church prominently put forward, or as social irespect- 
ability seemed to enjoin,—Pope therefore, so far a very luke¬ 
warm Christian, was yet unconsciously to himself searched pro¬ 
foundly by the Christian types of purity. This we may read in 
his 

“ Hark, the herald angels say, 

-Sister spirit, come away! ” 

Or again, as some people read the great lessons of spiritual 
ethics more pathetically in those that have transgressed them 
than in those that have been faithful to the end—read them in 
the Magdalen that fades away in penitential tears rather than 
in the virgin martyr triumphant on the scaffold—we may see 
in his own Eloisa, and in her fighting witli the dread powers let 
loose upon her tempestuous soul, how profoundly Pope also had 
drunk from the streams of Christian sentiment through which 
a new fountain of truth had ripened a new vegetation upon 
earth. What was it that Eloisa fought with ? What power afflicted 
her trembling nature, that any Pagan religions could have evoked ? 
The human love, “ the nympholepsy of the fond despair,” might 
have existed in a Vestal Virgin of ancient Rome4 but in the 
Vestal what counter-influence could have come into conflict with 
the passion of love through any operation whatever of religion 1 
None of any ennobling character that could reach the Vestal’s 
own heart. The way in which religion connected itself with the 
case was through a traditional superstition—not built upon any 
fine spiritual sense of female chastity as dear to heaven—but 
upon a gross fear of alienating a tutelary goddess by offering an 
imperfect sacrifice. This sacrifice, the sacrifice of the natural 
household* charities in a few injured women on the altar of the 
goddess, was selfish in all its stages—selfish in the dark deity 
that could be pleased by the sufferings of a human being simply as 
sufferings, and not at all under any fiction that they were volun¬ 
tary ebullitions of religious devotion—selfish in the senate and 
people who demanded these sufferings as a ransom paid through 
sighs and tears for their ambition—selfii^ in the Vestal hers^f, 
as sustained altogether by fear of a punishment too terrific to 
face, sustained tlierefore by the meanest principle in h^ nature. 
But in Eloisa how grand is the collision between deep religions 
aspirations and the persecuting phantoms of her undying human 
passion! The Vestm feared to be walled up alive, abandoned to 
the pangs of hunger—to the trepidations of darkness—to the 


* VMtaU not only renounced marringe, at least for those years hi whit^ 
marriage could be a natural hleeung, but aliw left tbeir fotbera’ houaea at aa age 
the most trying to the human heart as regarda die pangs td separation. 
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echoes of her own lingering groans—to the torments perhaps 
of frenzy rekindling at intervals the decaying agonies of flesn. 
Was that what Eloisa feared? Punishment she nad none to appre¬ 
hend : the crime was past, and remembered only by the criminals: 
there was none to accuse but herself: there was none to judge 
but God. Wherefore should Eloisa fear ? Wherefore and with 
what should she fight ? She fought by turns against herself and 
against God, against her human nature and against her spiritual 
yearnings. How ^and were the mysteries of her faith, how 
gracious and forgiving its condescensions I—How deep had been 
ner human love, how imperishable its remembrance on earth 1— 
“ What is it,” the Homan Vestal would have said, “ that this 
Christian lady is afraid of? What is the phantom that she 
seems to see?” Vestal! it is not fear, but grief. She sees an 
immeasurable heaven that seems to touch her eyes : so near is 
she to its love. Suddenly, an Abelard—the glory of his race— 
appears, that seems to touch her lips. The heavens recede, and 
diminish to a starry point twinkling in an unfathomable abyss ; 
they are all but lost for her. Fire, it is in Eloisa that searches 
fire ; the holy that fights with the earthly : fire that cleanses 
with fire that consumes; like cavalry the two fires wheel and 
counterwheel, advancing and retreating, charging and counter¬ 
charging through and through each other. Eloisa trembles, but 
she trembles as a guilty creature before a tribunal unveiled with¬ 
in the secrecy of her own nature : there was no such trembling in 
the heathen worlds, for there was no such secret tribunal. Eloisa 
fights with a shadowy enemy: there was no such fighting for 
Roman Vestals; because all the temples of our earth, (which is 
the crowned Vesta,) no, nor all the glory of her altars, nor all the 
pomp of her cruelties, could cite from the depths of a human 
spirit any such fearful shadow as Christian faith evokes from an 
amicted conscience. 

Pope therefore, wheresoever his heart speaks loudly, shows 
how deep had been his early impressions from Christianity. 
That is snown in his intimacy with Crashaw, in his Eloisa, in his 
Messiah, in his adaptation to Christian puraoses of the Hying 
Adrian, &c. It is rettiarkable also, that Pope betra3rs, in au 
places where he has occasion to argue about Christianity, how 
much grander and more faitMul to that great theme were the 
subconscious perceptions of his heart than the explicit commen¬ 
taries of his understanding. He, like so many others, was un¬ 
able to read or interpret the testimonies of bis d#n heart, which 
is a deep over which diviner agendes brood than are legible to 
:'the intellect. The cipher written on his heaven-visited heart was 
deeper than his understanding could interpret. 

If the question were asked, What ought to have been the best 
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among Pope’s poems 1 most people would answer, the Eaaay on 
Man. If the question were asked, What ts the worst! all 
people of judgment would say, the Eaaay on Man. Whilst ^et 
in its rudiments this poem claimed the first place by the promise 
of its subject: when finished, by the utter failure of its execu¬ 
tion, it fell into the last. The case possesses a triple interest— 
first, as illustrating the character of rope modified by his situa¬ 
tion ; secondly, as illustrating the true nature of that “ didactic” 
poetry to which this particular poem is usually referred; tliirdlyi 
as illustrating the anomalous condition to which a poem so grand 
in its ambition has been reduced by the double disturbance of 
its proper movement; one disturbance through the position of 
Pope, another through his total misconception of didactic poetry. 
First, as regards Pope’s situation, it may seem odd—^but it is not 
so—that a man’s social position should overrule his intellect. 
The scriptural denunciation of riches, as a snare to any man 
that is striving to rise above worldly views, applies not at all less 
to the intellect, and to any man seeking to ascend by some aerial 
arch of flight above ordinary intellectual efforts. Riches are fatal 
to those continuities of energy without which there is no success 
of that magnitude. Pope had .P800 a-year. That seems not so 
much. No, certainly not, with a wife and six children ; but by 
accident Pope had no wife and no children. He was luxuriously 
at his ease: and this accident of his position in life fell in with a 
constitutional infirmity that predisposed him to indolence. Fven 
his religious faith, by shutting him out from those public em¬ 
ployments which else his great friends would have been too 
nappy to obtain for him, aided his idleness, or sometimes in¬ 
vested it with a false character of conscientious self-denial, lie 
cherished his religion confessedly as a plea for idleness. The 
result of all this was, that in his habits of thinking and of study, 
(if study we can call a style of reading so desultory as hia,) Pope 
became a pure dilettante; in his intellectual eclecticism he was a 
mere epicure, toying with the delicacies and varieties of litera¬ 
ture; revelling in the first bloom of moral speculations, but 
sated immediately; fasridiously retreating from all that threatened 
labour, or that exacted continuous attentida'} fathoming, through¬ 
out all his vagrancies amongst books, no foundation; filling up 
no chasms; and with all his fertility of thought expanding no 
germs of new life. 

This career of luxurious indolence was the rrault of early 
luck which made' it possible, and of bodily constitution which 
made it tempting, .^d when we remember his youthful intro¬ 
duction to the highest circles In the metropolis, where he never 
lost his footing, we cannot wonder that, without any snfiBdent 
motive for resistance, he should have auuk paauvely under his 
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constitutional propensities, and should have fluttered amongst 
the flower-beds of literature or philosophy far more in the cha¬ 
racter of a libertine butterfly for casual enjoyment, than of a 
hard-working bee pursuing a premeditated purpose. 

Such a character, strengthened by such a situalion, would at 
any rate have disqualified Pope for composing a work severely 

f )hilo8ophic, or where philosophy did more than throw a coloured 
ight 01 pensiveness upon some sentimental subject. If it were 
necessary that the philosophy should enter substantially into the 
very texture of the poem, furnishing its interest and prescribing 
its movement, in that case Pope’s combining and theorizing 
faculty would have shrunk as from the labour of building a 
pyramid. And wo to him where it did not, as really happened 
m the case of tlie Essay on Man. For his faculty of execution 
was under an absolute necessity of shrinking in horror from the 
enormous details of such an enterprise to which so rashly ho 
had pledged himself. He was sure to And himself, as And him¬ 
self he did, landed in the most dreadful embarrassment upon re¬ 
viewing his own work. A work which, when finished, was not 
even begun; whose arches wanted their key-stones; whose parts 
had no coherency; and whose pillars, in the very moment of 
being thrown open to public view, were already crumbling into 
ruins. This utter prostration of Pope in a work so ambitious as 
an Essay on Man—a prostration predetermined from the first 
' by the personal circumstances which we have noticed, was ren¬ 
dered still more irresistible in the second place by the general 
misconception in which Pope shared as to the very meaning of 
“ didactic” poetry. Upon wnich point we pause to make an expo¬ 
sition of our own views. 

What is didactic poetry ? What does “ didactic” mean when 
applied as a distinguishing epithet to such an idea as a poem ? 
The predicate destroys the subject: it is a case of what logicians 
call contradictio in adjecto —the unsaying by means of an attri¬ 
bute the ve^ thing which in the subject of that attribute you 
have just afl^rmed. No poetry can have the function of teach¬ 
ing. It is impossible that a variety or species should contradict 
the very purpose which contradistinguishes its genus. The 
several species differ partially; but not by the whole idea which 
differentiates their class. Poetry, or any (me of the fine arts, 
(all of which alike speak through ^e genial nature of man and 
his excited sensibilities,) can teach only as nature teaches, as 
forests teach, as the sc» teaches, as infancy teaCkeS) viz., by deep 
impulse, by hieroglyphic suggestion. Their teaching is n^t 
^ direct or explicit, but lurking, implicit, masked in deep incar- 

t ations. To teach formally and profes^ly is to abandon the 
eiy dif^ntial character and principle of poetry. If poetry 
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could condescend to teach anything, it would be truths moral or 
ruligious. But even these it can utter only through symbols 
and actions. The great moral, for instance, the last result of 
the Pai'adise Lost, is once formally announced : but it teaches 
itself only by diffusing its lesson through the entire poem in the 
total succession of events and purposes : and even this succession 
teaches it only when the whole is gathered into unity by a re- 
fle.v act of meditation; just as the pulsation of the physical heart 
can exist only when sdl the parts in an animal system are locked 
into one organization. 

To address the insulated understanding is to lay aside the 
Prospero’s robe of poetry. The objection, therefore, to didactic 
poetry, as vulgarly understood, would be fatal even iftliere were 
none but this logical objection derived from its definition. To 
be in self-contramction is, for any idea whatever, sufficiently to 
destroy itself. But it betrays a more obvious and practical con¬ 
tradiction when a little searched. If the true purpose of a 
man’s writing a didactic poem were to teach, by what sugges¬ 
tion of idiocy should he choose to begin by putting on fetters ? 
wherefore snouhl the simjile man volunteer to handcuff and 
manacle himself, were it only by the encumbrances of metre, 
and perhaps of rhyme? But these he will find the very least of 
his encumbrances. A far greater exists in the sheer necessity of 
omitting in any poem a vast variety of details, and even capital sec¬ 
tions of the subject, unless they will bend to purposes of ornament. 
Now this collision between two purposes, 'the purpose of use in 
mere teaching and the j)urpose of poetic delight, shows, by the uni¬ 
formity of its solution, which is the true purpose, and which the 
merely ostensible purpose. Had the true purpose been instruc¬ 
tion, the moment that this was found incompatible with a poetic 
treatment, as soon as it was seen that the sound education of 
the reader-pupil could not make way without loitering to gather 
poetic flowers, the stern cry of “ duty” would oblige the poet to 
remember that he had dedicated himself to a didactic mission, 
and that'-he differed from other poets, as a monk from other 
men, by his vows of self-surrender to harsh ascetic functions. 
But, on the contraiy, in the very teeth of this rule, wherever 
such a collision does really take place, and one or other of the 
supposed objects must give way, it is always the vulgar object of 
teaching (the pedagogue’s olyect^ which goes to the rear, whilst 
the hi^er object of poetic emotion moves on triumphantly. In 
reality not one |liii^ctic poet has ever yet attempted to use any 
parts or processes of the particular art whifih he made his 
unless in so far as they seemed susceptible of poetic treatment, 
and only because th^ seemed so. Lwk at the poem of Cyder., 
by I%ihps, or the Fteeee of I^er, or (which is a s^ weightier 
examjde) at the Georgies dS Virgil,—-does my of these posts show 
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the least anxiety for the correctness of your principles, or the de¬ 
licacy of your manipulations in the worshipful arts they afiPect to 
teach! No; but tney pursue these arts through every stage 
that offers any attractions of beauty. And in the very teeth of 
all anxiety for teaching, if there existed traditionally any very 
absurd way of doing a thing which happened to be eminently 
picturesque, and, if opposed to this, there were some improved 
mode that had recommended itself to poetic hatred by being 
dirty and ugly, the poet (if a good one) would pretend never to 
have heard of this disagreeable improvement. Or if obliged, by 
some rival poet, not absolutely to ignore it, he would allow that 
such a thing could be done, but hint that it was hateful to the 
Muses or Graces, and very likely to breed a pestilence. 

This subordination of the properly didactic function to the 
poetic, which, leaving the old essential distinction of poetry [viz.. 
Its sympathy with t^ genial motions of man’s heart] to over¬ 
ride all accidents m special variation, and showing, that the 
essence of poetry never can be set aside by its casual modifica¬ 
tions,—will be compromised by some loose thinkers, under the 
idea that in didactic poetry tlie element of instruction is in fact 
one element, though subordinate and secondary. Not at all. 
What we are denying is—that the.element of instruction enters 
at all into didactic poetry. The subject of the Georgies, for in¬ 
stance, is Bural Economy as practised by Italian farmers: but 
Virgil not only rniits altogether innumerable points of instruc¬ 
tion insisted on as articles of religious necessity by Varro, Cato, 
Columella, &c.; but, even as to those instructions which he does 
communicate, he is careless whether they are made technically 
intelligible or not. He takes very little pains to keep you from 
capital mistakes in practising his instructions; but he takes good 
care that you shall not miss any strong imiiression for the eye or 
the heart to which the rural process, or rural scene, may naturally 
lead. He pretends to give you a lecture on farming, in order to 
have an excuse for carrying you all round the beautiful farm. He 
pretends to show you a gooii plan for a farm-house, as the readiest 
means of yeiling his impertinence in shewing you the farmers 
wife and her rosy children. It is an excellent plea forgetting a 
peep at the bonny milk-maids to propose an insp^tion of a model 
dairy. You pass through the poultry-yard, under whatever pre¬ 
tence, in reality to see toe peacock and his harem. And so on 
to the very end, the preteimed instruction is but in secret the 
connecting tie which Wds together the laughing flowers going 
off from it to the ri^ht and to the left; whilst if ever at intervau 
this .prosy thread of pure didactics is brought forward more ob- 
.^ipively, it is so by wav of foil, to mi^e more efiective upon the 
the prodigality of the floral magnificence, 
j - We (ufipm therefore that the didactic poet is so fiir ftmn seek- 
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ing even a secondary or remote object in the particular points of 
information which he may happen to communicate, that much 
rather he would prefer the having communicated none at all. 
Wo will explain ourselves by means of a little illustration fimn 
Fope, which will at the same time furnish us with a miniature 
tyiie of what we oureelYes moan by a didactic poem, both in re¬ 
ference to what it is anu to what it is not. In the Rape of the 
Lock there is a game at cards played, and played with a orilliancy 
of effect and felicity of selection, applied to the circumstance^, 
■which make it a sort of gem within a gem. This game was not 
in the first edition of the poem, but was an after-thoimht of 
Fope’s, laboured therefore with more than usual care. We ix)- 
gret that omhrcj the game described, is no longer played, so that 
tho entire skill with which the mimic battle is fought cannot 
be so fully appreciated as in Fope’s days. The strategics have 
partly jierished, which really Pope ought not to complain of^ 
since he suffers only as Hannibal, Marius, Sertorius, suffered 
before him. Enough however survives of what will tell its own 
story. For what is it, let us ask, that a poet has to do in such a 
case, supposing that he were disposed to weave a didactic poem 
out of a pack of cards, as Vida has out of the chess-board s In 
describing any particular game he docs not seek to teach you 
that game—ho postulates it as already known to you—but he 
relies upon separate resources. 1st, he will revive in the readei'‘s 
eye, for picturcsfjuc effect, tho well-known personal distinctions 
of the several kings, knaves, &c., their appearances and their 
powers. 2dly, he will choose .some game in which lie may display 
a happy selection applied to the chances and turns of fortune, 
to the raanoouvres, to tlie situations of doubt, of brightening 
expectation, of sudden danger, of critical deliverance, or of 
final defeat. The interest of a war will bo rehearsed— Its est 
de paupere reyno —that is true; but the depth of the agitation on 
such occasions, whether at chess, at draughts, or at cards, is not 
measured of necessity by the grandeur of the stake; he selects, 
in short, whatever fascinates the eye or agitates the heart by 
mimiciy of life; but so far from teaching, he presupposes the 
reader already taught, in order that he may go along witli the 
movement of the descriptions. 

Now, in treating a subject so vast, indeed so inexhaustible, as 
man, this eclecticism ceases to be possible. Every part depends 
upon every other part: in such a nexus of fruths to insulate is 
to annihilate. Severed from each other th^e parts lose their sup¬ 
port, thdr coherence, their very meaning^i you have no liberty 
to reject or to choose. Besides, in treating the ordinary thmnes 
proper for what is called didactic poetry—say, for instance, that 
It were the art of rearing silk-worms or bees—or mppose k 'to be 
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hrarticultare, landscape-gardening, hunting, or hawking, rarely 
do«i there occur an^^hing polemic; or, if a slight controversy 
does arise, it is easily hushed asleep—it is stated in a line, it u 
answered in a couplet. But in we themes of Lucretius and 
Pope, eoery thing is polemic—^you move only through dispute, 
you prosper only by argument and never-ending controver^. 
There is not positively one capital proportion or doctrine about 
man, about his origin, his nature, his relations to God, or his 
prospects, but must be fought for with energy, watched at every 
turn with vigilance, and fouowed. into endless mazes, not under 
the choice of the writer, but under the inexorable dictation of 
the argument. 

Su(m a poem, so unwieldy, whilst at tlie same time so austere in 
its philosophy, together with the innumerable polemic parts essen¬ 
tial to its ^od faith and even to its evolution, would be absolutely 
unmanageable from excess and from disproportion, since often a 
secondary demur would occupy far more space than a principal 
section. Here lay the impracticable dilemma for Pope’s Essay on 
Man. To satisfy the demands of the subject, was to defeat the ob¬ 
jects of poetry. To evade the demands in the way tliat Pope has 
done, is to offer us a ruin for a palace. The very same dilemma 
existed for Lucretius, and with tlie very same result. The De 
Rerum Natural (which might, agreeably to its theme, have been 
entitled De omnibus rebus,) and toe Essay on Man, (which might 
equally have borne the l4ucretian title De Rerum Naturd,) are 
both, and from the same cause, fragments that could not have 
been completed. Both are accumulations of diamond-dust without 

J principles of coherent. In a succession of pictures, such as usually 
brm the materials of didactic poems, the slightest thread of in¬ 
terdependency is sufScient. But, in works essentially and every¬ 
where argumentative and polemic, to omit the connecting linlra^ 
as often as they are insusc^tible of poetic effect, is to break up 
the unity of the parts, and to undermine the foundations, in what 
expressly offers itself as a systematic and architectural whole. 
Pope’s poem has suffered even more than that of Lucretius from 
this want of cohesion. It is indeed the realization of anaiehy; 
and one amusing test of this may be found in the fret, that dif- 
fment commentators have deduced from it the very opposite 
doctrines. In some instances this apparent antinomy is <mubt- 
ful, and dmendent on the ambiguities or obscurities <£ the ex* 
presrion. But in others it is fairly dedudble: and the cause lies 
m the elliptical structure of the work: the dl^is, ot (as some¬ 
times it may be called) the cha^ may be £11^ up in two dif- 
fmrnit modes es^tially hostile: and he that supplies the Atotia, 
in effect determines the bias of the poem tiiis way or that—to a 

religtona or to a sceptical result. In edition the commentaiy 
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of Warbnrton has been retained, which ou|;ht certainly to liave 
been dismissed. The Essay is, in effect, a Hebrew word with 
tlie vowel-points omitted: and Warbnrton supplies one set of 
vowels, whilst Crousoz with equal right suppli^ a contradictory 
set. 

As a whole, tho edition before us is certainly the most 
agreeable of all that we possess. The fidelity of Boscoo 
to the interests of Pope’s reputation, contrasts pleasingly with 
the harshness at times of Bowles, and the reckless neutrality 
of Warton. In the editor of a great classic, we view it as a 
virtue, wearing the grace of loyalty, that he should refuse to ex¬ 
pose frailties or defects in a spirit of exultation. Mr. lioscoe’a 
own notes are written with peculiar good sense, temperance, and 
kind feeling. The only objection to them, which applies however 
still more to the notes of former editors, is the want of com¬ 
pactness. They are not written under that austere instinct of 
compression and verbal parsimony, as the ideal merit in an an¬ 
notator, which ought to govern all such ministerial labours in 
our days. Books are becoming too much the oppression of tho 
intellect, and cannot endure any longer the accumulation of 
undigested commentaries, or that species of diffusion in editors 
which roots itself in laziness: the effoi*ts of condensation and 
selection are painful; and they are luxuriously evaded by re¬ 
printing indiscriminately whole masses of notes—though often 
m substance reiterating each other. But the interests of readers 
clamorously call for the amendment of this system. The principle 
of selection must now be applied even to the text of great auftiors. 
It is no longer advisable to reprint the whole of either Dryden 
or Pope. Not that we would wish to see their works mutilated. 
Let such as are selected, be printed in the fullest integrity of 
the text. But some have lost meir interest ;* others, by the ele¬ 
vation of public morals since the days of those great wits, are 
felt to be now utterly unfit for general reading. Equally for 
the readers sake and the poet’s, the time has arrived when 
they may be advantageously retrenched: fijr they are painfully 
at war with those febmigs of entire and honourable esteem with 
which all lovers of exquisite intellectual brilliancy must wish to 
surround the name and memory of FofX). 


* We do not include the Dukcud in tfaii list On the coutnuy, the ugumeBto 
by which it has been ^emlly nndervalned, as thon^ antiquated by lanas ef litM 
and by the fading of hamea, are all unsound. We oniielfBshold it tone tne fwstsat 
of Pope’s efforts. But for th^ veiv reason we retire from the exsminstisn 
which we had designed ss being wholly disproportioned to, the namw Umits 
maining to ns. 
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Abt. II. — Expository Discourses on the First EpistU of the 
Apostle Feter. By John Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of 
the United Presbyterian Congregation, Broughton Place, 
Edinburgli, and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church. 3 vols, 8vo. Ediuburgli, 
1848. 


It cannot but be regarded as a soinewliat singular circum¬ 
stance that Dr. Brown now almost for the first time becomes a 
theological author. He has obtained by universal consent the 
first place in the denomination to whiclx he belongs, and will 
probably bo regarded by most competent judges as not second 
to anjjr living Scottish theologian; and yet his jmblications up 
to this period have been nothing more than a succession of scat¬ 
tered essays and fugitive sermons. We do not except his in¬ 
valuable tract on “ Religion and the Means of its Attainment,” 
nor his able work on tlie “ Law of Christ respecting Civil 
Obedience.” The one is still confined to the dimensions of a 
pamphlet, and the other is but a pamphlet growm to a book by 
a supcrfoctation of notes in its second and third editions. Such 
reserve is at least worthy of notice for its rarity ; and the theo¬ 
logical world has not been altogether insensible to the value of 
the scattered leaves which have been dropped, and sometimes 
almost tom from the hand of their author. 


There ai*e, however, other channels of influence than the press, 
and through these Dr. Brown has acted more or less directly on 
the public mind. As a preacher of distinguished power and 
])opularity unabated by the vicissitudes of forty years, he h^ in 
a situation of great prominence, developed the resources of a very 
peculiar and original style of pulpit instruction. As a leading 
mind in the public movements of his own denomination, and in 
more catholic enterprises, ho has shown himself, though slow to 
speak, yet weighty in counsel, and ever on the side of liberality 
jjand progress. And above all, as a theological professor, he has 
' lodged in the minds of the rising ministry under his care the 
most valuable results of a life-long study of the sacred oracles, 
and has left upon them a marked and distinguishable impress, 
by which, to a great extent, the whole denominatimi is affected. 
Other able and accomplished men, some of them no more in the 
field of labour, have contributed in their own departments to mould 
the character of this large section of Scottish Presbyterianism; 
but there can be no (question that its present attitude and bear¬ 
ing in relation to Biblical literature is mainly due to the author 
of these Discourses. If there be a rising standard of scholarship 
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in the department of Biblical Criticism, he has been the patron 
and exemplar of this species of lettered lore—if there be a kind 
of exegetical conscience pretty widely diffused, and more sensi¬ 
tive than in former days both to what is required and to what is 
forbidden, he has been its chief awakener and mentor—and if 
there be an increase of devout reverence for the word of revela¬ 
tion, and a growing preference of a Biblical to a symbolical 
theology, he has led the way in this desirable reformation. 
When the full cycle of his labours is completed, posterity, wo 
apprehend, will regard him as the greatest interpreter which his 
(Jhurch during the century of its existence has produced, and as 
lYorthy to rank with the most distinguished of the age; and will, 
we hope, have reason to point to his teaching and writings as 
marking an era in the Scripture exposition of Scotland. 

It is a matter of just lamentation, however unpatriotic it may 
seem, that for half a century, if not more, our country has con¬ 
tributed little or nothing to the applied inteiqiretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. We have had occasional treatises on sqiarate herme¬ 
neutical questions, such as Dr. Alexander’s “ Connexion and 
Harmony of the Old and New Testaments,” and Mr. Fairbaim’a 
“ Scripture Typologyand the large volumes of Kitto’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia, which is partly Scottish in its authorship, and wholly so 
in its place of publication, contain a great deal of similar matter; 
but as for commentary proper, the country seems almost to have 
bid farewell to jt since the days of Macknight, and has satisfied 
its scanty demands in that way through tne imported stores of 
“ Biblical Cabinets” and “ Continents Translation Societies,” 
or through the painful and solid labours of Moses Stuart, or the 
more rapid and flimsy compilations of Albert Barnes. 

It cannot surely but be accounted an extraordinary phenome¬ 
non, that in a country which numbers its religious teachers by 
hundreds and even thousands—which regards the Bible with a 
veneration not surpassed, if equalled, by any people in the Chris¬ 
tian world—and in which the regular exposition of Scripture by 
the method of lecturing occupies a full half of the time devotM 
to religious instruction, there should be found so exceeding few 
who publish their labours to the world, and fewer still who 
thereby do the public any service. This cannot be attributed 
to any abatement of the cacot^es scrihendi on the part of reli¬ 
gious authors; for in other branches of popular theological 
authorship, such as sermons and doctrinal pamphlets, the supply 
is still abundant; indeed, by seme mystenous contraventitni of 
the economic maxim, larger than the demand. Nor can we 
doubt, that if valuable ex^etical results had been generally oIh 
tained by tbe Scottish clergy in their preparatkms ^ the pulpit 
during the last fifty years, they world have been to the 
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world; and hence our only explanation of their non-appearance 
is, that the^ have not been obtained, and that this branch of 
OUT theological literature has been all but stationary. We limit 
the inquiry for convenience’ sake to half a century: though we 
have no evidence that the ratio of contribution was ever much 
greater than during this last period. How comes it to pass then, 
uiat as the result m the whole mental activity of the theologians 
of this period, we have not half-a-dozen of exegetical works that 
have continued to be spoken of half-a-dozen of years after their 
publication 1 For this untoward issue some may have one ex¬ 
planatory hypothesis, some another: and it may be as well to 
glance at some of these in passing. 

Many will point to the low state of Greek and Hebrew learn¬ 
ing in our country as a sufficient account of the phenomenon, 
building on the principle that interpretation is but “ an applied 
grammar.” And no doubt it must be confessed that this has been 
a mighty hindrance. Hebrew has been all but dead even to 
the roots; and Greek has barely existed on an ungenial soil. If 
both are reviving it is only by an impulse from without: for 
our northern authorship has not aspired to any original researches 
in either language, or attempted any enterprise greater thcan 
the preparation ot text-books. Only a very small proportion of 
those on whom the interpretation of Scripture devolved have 
been able to read Isaiah as readily as Virgil, or to grope their 
way through the darkness of the Fauline epistles by any other 
than the reflected light of the English translation. The phi- 
lolo^cal insight whiSi brinp fresh meaning out of Scripture— 
the philological taste which gives an interest to the ciitical in- 
tciqiretatioiis of others, must in such cases have been altogether 
wanting; and thus neither writers nor readers in the higher de¬ 
partment of exegesis could be expected among the clergy. For 
this the Scottish ministry have not been greauy to blame. The 
stream could not ascend higher than the fountain: and the uni¬ 
versities, besides neglecting to supply the philological instru¬ 
ments, omitted to teach the use of them: for the art of inter¬ 
pretation did not enter into the thedogical curriculum; and 
there are even yet Scottish universities without chairs of exege¬ 
tical theology. All this is true and deeply to be deplored, and 
we trust the stigma will not rest for another half century on our 
oolieyges, and the body of our clergy. But we greatly question 
if this cause is so adequate, as many ima^ne, to account for the 
{Miucity and unimportance cS onr expository literature. It mapr 
explain the absence of grammatical c<nnmentary, but not of logi¬ 
cal ; of commentary like that of Fritzsche pursuing every clause 
i^Ugh a labyrinth of learning: but not of commentary like 
dpt « pkhausmv intent diiefly on the develi^imiettt of the sense 
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and the catchine of the general spirit of the passage. The 
learning of men like the latter is no doubt great and of immense 
service. But we believe that even without it altogether, and 
-with nothing but the data of the translated Bible before them, 
or assisted by the scanty modicum of Scottish scholarship, such 
minds would not have left the Word of God where they found 
it, but struck into new and interesting paths. Why then have 
men of natural power and vigour of intellect, conversant all the 
while with the body and substance of Scripture, though they 
have touched and handled it with the gloved hand of ignorance 
and not with the finer tact of scholarship, left so little the im¬ 
press of their fingers upon it, and done so little to mould it into 
shape and order f Why have there not arisen interpreters like 
Andrew Fuller and Archibald Maclean, whose success in defect 
of all critical helps must ever excite astonishment, and who were 
far more unfavourably situated than the great majority of the 
Scottish clergy, who are chargeable with this defalcation ? Be¬ 
sides, if the defect of scholarship in Scotland has been the grand 
impediment, why has the presence of it not called forth a host 
of commentaries, both popular and scientific, in England, which 
is, on all hands, admitted to be superior at least in Greek 
literature f The poverty of the south is almost as great as that 
of the north. The most valuable recent contributions are, per¬ 
haps, those of Dissenters, such as Dr. Henderson “ On Isaiah,” 
and “The Minor Prophets;” and the Church of England, since 
the days of Magee, whose works are not formally exegetical, has 
added but little to the common stock. The desideratum of 
Arnold—a Scripture Commentary, has not been supplied, though 
his own sermons form interesting fragments; and there is no¬ 
thing in the present theological horizon in England that looks 
even like the rising of a littfe cloud to pour forth in a decade as 
large a shower oi scholia, notes, and expositions as falls eveiy 
year in Germany. If sholarship were of such paramount influ¬ 
ence in this matter, it would not be so; and England would 
occupy a position much more nearly intermediate between the 
contmental advanced guard and our own rear. 

Again, another plausible reason whidi may be urged in ex¬ 
tenuation of our defects, is the busy professional life of our 
divines, wMch allows little or notUng or the learned leisure in 
which great works come to maturity. The round of ecclesias¬ 
tical duties is great and increasing; and amid the multifarious 
detail of saored and sometimes secular business, there is hardly 
time found for written preparation for the pulpit, much less for 
independent researches in Scripture criticism and expositiem. 
What first occurs must be first takmi. There is no time for 
weighing and disoqptation of yarions senses. The Sabbath-bell 
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liaing by anticipation on the ear, brings the matter to a speedy 
dose, and rings the knell of scientific commentary. Nor is there 
a large staff of reserve-theologians posted in our universities^ 
like the host of teachers—ordinary, extraordinaiy, and privatim 
docentes of the German colleges, who would carry on the whole 
operation though the working clergy entirely neglected it. We 
have neither the otium cutn dignitate of the English system, nor 
the otitm inquietum of the German. The one plants some hun¬ 
dreds of fellows of colleges, deans, and prebends in university 
and cathedral towns, to take their rest: the other scatters a still 
larger number over the length and breadth of Germany in the 
seats of its manifold seminaries, to disturb the rest of others by 
perpetual novelties and alarms of heresy. The one class live 
first and work afterwards: the others must stru gg le hard, not only 
for a position, but for their daily bread, and live like the Bal- 
learic children on the produce of their sling, or like Ishmael in 
the wilderness, on the fruit of their bow. We have dispensed 
with this class of literary producers and critics almost entirely, 
and have not a dozen of theological tutors whose studies lie in this 
department in all Scotland; and even of those some are oppressed 
besides witli the weight of the pastoral office. It is unquestion¬ 
able that this defect, and the consequent throwing of the burden 
upon the orilinary Gospel ministry, goes a considerable way in 
accounting for the backwardness of our exegetical as of all our 
higher literature; and that neither can greaUy flourish until the 
number who are set apart to it as a business largely increase. 
Nevertheless, this cause cannot be regarded as adequate; and in 
other circumstances, the working clergy might be expected to 

K reduce far more, and more valuable matter. In past ages they 
ave furnished many a stone to the sacred edifice of interpreted 
Scripture, and have often equalled the others as master-builders. 
If Origen wrote many of his commentaries in academic circum¬ 
stances, as the head of a school in Alexandria; Augustine com¬ 
posed most of his amid the distractions of a turbulent bisliopric 
in the north of Africa. If Jerome pursued his profoundly learn¬ 
ed researches in the cave of Bethlehem; Chrysostom contributed 
not less perhaps to the understanding of the Word his homi¬ 
lies to the crowds of Constantinople. Calvin, who preached al¬ 
most without ceasing, did unspeakably more for interpretation 
than Beza; and Luther's services in this department (though 
some circumstances may appear to make the contrast unfair) 
eclipse those of Melancthon. Not to speak of other great names 
among the non-conformists, Baxter and Owen, who both 
wrote commentaries, though the former in very unequal propor¬ 
tion to his other works, were both pastors of churches: while it 
ma^ be added, that Campbell ana Macknight, the two great- 
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(!st of out countiymen in this department in the last century, 
occupied the ministerial office, and there laid the foundation of 
their most important works; and that the men who, in the pre¬ 
sent day, have done most to uphold our Biblical reputation, and 
the author of the volumes before us among them, belong to the 
most faithful of the working ministry. In Germany, indeed, the 
professorial body occupy the most distinguished place: and no 
names among the pastoral class can be mentioned beside those 
of Tholuck, Liicke, Ilengstenberg, Harless, and not a few more; 
hut the others vindicate for themselves a very respectable posi¬ 
tion as contributors to the most scientific of the theological jour¬ 
nals ; and one of these, and not the least valuable, “ The Studies 
of the Wiirtemberg Clergy,” is entirely in their hands. Why, 
indeed, should professional studies in exposition not tend to ge¬ 
nerate the taste and give some measure at least of talent for the 
work, though they may not develop both in the highest degree f 
Why should the list of authorship among practising commenta¬ 
tors be so much scantier, as it unquestionably is, than among 
iiractising lawyers and physicians ? It seems then that we have 
hardly reached the true solution of the phenomenon, and that wo 
must venture one guess more before we give it up in despair. 

It seems to us then, that the main cause of our little exogeti- 
cal progress is to be found in the exclusively practical cha¬ 
racter of our Scottish religion, combined with our veneration for 
the ])ast. No impartial observer can deny that these qualities 
prevail in Scotland to a degree in which they exist in no other 
country in the world. Our religion was decided for us by the 
Reformation, and consolidated by the Westminster Assembly; 
and everything still bears the mark of these epochs. The foun¬ 
dation of our dogmatical theology has never since been seriously 
disturbed; but generation after* generation has been contented 
to accept it, and to build upon it, as already laid. The authc- 
rity of Scripture, and the great outlines of its interpretation, 
have been handed down together and gratefully received by a 
believing posterity. The great aim and struggle of the national 
religion has been to bring the nation really, as it was nominally, 
under the prevailing system, and to convert theoretical orthodoxy 
into living faith. The Bible has not been so much studied from 
fresh and novel points of view, supplied by antagonism to hostile 
systems, as in one unvarying spirit of tranquil contentment with 
its first results. The collision of opposing parties has elicited 
but few and transient flashes of light in the. department of inter¬ 
pretation. In the 17th century, the Chm*ch constitution was 
attacked by Episcopacy: in the 18th die Church doctrine by 
Infidelity, and the Church administration by Moderatism. The 
three great straggles or re-actions that arose in consequence did 
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bnt little to enlarge the topics or increase the stores of interpre¬ 
tation. The contest witli Episcopacy added only to the illustra¬ 
tion of the loci classici of the rival system; and during its con¬ 
tinuance, far more books were added to the Presbytenan armory 
than have been cast ever since into the treasury of expositiont 
The contest with Infidelity, chiefly under the leadership or Hume, 
did still less; for his antagonists within the Church—Keid, Camp¬ 
bell, and Beattie—necessarily conducted the defence not on theo¬ 
logical but on metaphysical grounds: and Hume, with all his 
faults, had more modesty than with recent German nihilists to 
endeavour to entrench himself within the pale of Bevelation, and 
to wrest Scripture to his and its own destruction. The scientific 
refutation of scepticism was the great and only service of Mo- 
deratism to Scottish religion ; but it left the Bible where it found 
it, and raised no discord in the harmony of traditional interpre¬ 
tation. We may except indeed the Anninian tinge given to the 
Pauline Epistles in the commentaries of Macknight, and in the 
fashionable expositions of that school; but there was nothing in 
them which was not borrowed from English or Remonstrant 
sources; and they gave no impulse to fresh exegetical researches 
on the orthodox side. Then came the grand struggle with Mode- 
ratisra, both from within the Establishment and without—a contest 
which has lasted to our own times; but the light which it has 
cast on Scripture has respected only questions of discipline and 
order; and the great body of Scripture is still seen through the 
medium of the old dogmatic interpretation. It has not been 
with ns as in Germany. The tide of rationalism has not flowed 
over into the Church. We have had no Semlcr, Michaelis, 
Eichom, and Paulus all the while professing to stand on the 
footing ^ positive Christianity, and yet not only discarding the 
symbmical books, but unsettling the Canon, truncating the word 
of God, and extorting from the maimed and mutilated volume, 
by the rack of a false interpretation, a complete recantation of 
the doctrine of Christ. God, in his mercy, spared our Scot¬ 
tish Church this fearful trial. But then, almost as a necessary 
consequence, we have not shared in the advantages which such a 
trial was fitted to evoke. We have not been cast back upon our 
Bibles, laying the symbolical books for a time aside. We have 
not been driven to the question of interpretation as one of life 
and death. We have not replaced our traditional confidence in 
the Canon by a faith growing out of elaborate researches, and 
established heyond the power of learned cavils to shake. And 
we see not our national orthodoxy, like the nascmit evangelism 
Germany, renewing its youth, and drinlmg purer mid purer 
draughts from the fountain of Scripture. We cannot have tiie 
incom|>atible feuite of two oppoi^ coaiises of training. We cao^ 
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not have the products of bold and independent inquiry, unless 
the field has been swept dear by something like a revolution. 
We cannot have the virgin soil without the previous disintegration 
of the rock. We cannot have the fresh shoots, unless the tree “ durus 
%it ilex tonea bipennib%isf has first been lopped or cut over. It is 
thus we account for the paucity and monotony of our commen¬ 
taries in comparison of those of the evangelical school of Germany. 
Ours has been in many respects a happier lot; unspeakably hnp- 
])ier. Instead of defending the Canon, and extricating from the 
grasp of the spoiler the essence of Scriptural Christianity?-, we 
have carried abroad an unchallenged Bible, and sounded in the 
cars of a nation an equally unchallenged interpretation. But it 
is plain that our circumstances have been the less favourable of 
the two for the deep and many-sided study of the word we preach¬ 
ed : that we have been in danger .of believing our message just 
because there was none to controvert it; and that we have too 
much laid up the Bible in an unapproached ark, as having spoken 
its last word to us, rather than carried it about as the T^rim and 
Thnmraim, which had still fi*esh oracles to utter in answer to 
every friendly prayer, and in defiance of every blasphemy ol‘ tho 
enemy! Our lieligion has not been centripetal but centrifugal. 
Wo have rushed out to the circumference of Christianity, explor¬ 
ing tlie outlying regions of church polity and organization; and 
have spent all our strength in secldng to realize the external 
ideal of a Church as it ought to be, while the interior mysteries 
of the Gospel have been too much neglected; allowed to lie safe 
in their hidden shrine, or if contemplated with earnest gaze, seen 
not so much in the light of their own holy place, as from the 
outer court of ecclesiastical tradition. But surely we have car¬ 
ried this deference to the authority of our fathers in intcriweta- 
tion too far. Surely there is room for a vigorous bound in an 
fmward direction, which shall leave us still in the narrow way of 
orthodoxy. There is a fulness in Scripture which no Church, 
however great its achievements in exposition, has yet exhausted. 
A firm bmief in this, and a humble yet steadfast resolution to do 
justice to the immensity of the worn of God, is the first condi¬ 
tion of progress. Let.us want this, and no amount of learning, 
no application on the part of our ministiy to those researches can 
carry us beyond the ma^c circle of the past. Let us receive this 
as a gHt firora on high, worthy of Him who has taught us to call 
no mm master on earth; and our country will again take its 
place in the development of Protestantism, and hasten forward the 
advent of the Church of the Future, when a Bible understood 
and believed shall be all in all. 

In the volnmes before us, which are chiei^ occupied with 
Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter, we have 
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the first important accession which has been made for many 
years to the stock of commentary, in tlie strict and proper sense. 
We hail it as a production independent and autochthonal —“ a 
fiiiit-tree yielding fruit after its kind, whose seed is in itself.” 
It is neither Scottish nor German, but sprung from the high and 
rare union of the best qualities of both schools in a single mind. 
It has the Scottish clearness, precision, orthodoxy, practicality; 
the German learning, minuteness of investigation, and disregard 
of tradition; and for certain qualities—too rare in both—resolute 
adherence to the very truth of the passage— {indagatio non divin- 
atio,) —unforced development of the connexion,—and basing of 
edification on the right meaning of Scripture, we have not met 
with anything in either country which surpasses it. The pecub'ar 
nature of the author’s plan required high qualifications to render 
it even moderately successful. His aim was not to furnish a 
body of edifying discussions and reflections, bnilt on selected 
words and doctrines of Peter, in which department the immortal 
w ork of Leighton was sufficient; nor to present a dry and 
scholastic explication of the sense, in the manner of Steiger; 
but to lay the foundation in the one style, and to build the 
superstructure upon it in the other: to bring out the sense, the 
whole sense, and nothing but the sense, in the manner of a 
scientific commentary, and then to clothe and vivify this for 
jmpular impression and edification. But this w'as not all. The 
epjstle was not only to be thus expounded with the rigour of the 
one method, and the richness of the other; Dr. Brown increased 
his difficulty by resolving to have it broken up into its internal 
divisions, organically separate; so that however long or short 
any of its paragraphs, if the subject were one, it must be com¬ 
prised in a single discourse. There were thus to be combined 
the unity of sormon-writing with the unfettered textuality of 
lecturing; and this in addition to the difficulty of harmonizing 
in the lecture the scientific element and the popular. We give,, 
then, an exact idea of the ]Teculiarities of this Commontaiy, 
when Ave say that it contemplates/our objects : 1. The fixing of 
the landmarks of each separate subject in the epistle; 2. The 
farther subdivision of this subject in such a manner as to unite 
the style of the sermon and the lecture; 3. The scientific de¬ 
termination of the exact and full sense; 4. The popular ex¬ 
pression of this in the form of Christian doctrine or Christian 
morality. It would not be easy, we think, to form a more just 
and happy conception of satisfactory and exhaustive commentaiy 
writing. And we do not believe we can do a better service to 
the great cause of Scripture interpretation than to make a few 
remarks on the peculiarities of this method in the hands of Dr. 

Brown^ with examples from the 'feork beftoe ns. 
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We have been greatly struck with the felicity with which the 
leading ideas of the Epistle are seized and marked off from each 
other,—a process analogous to the laying down on a map of the 
physical boundaries of mountain, river, desert, foi'est, or estuary, 
oy which a kingdom is partitioned off into provinces. This 
leading idea is the title and subject of each expository discourse; 
and there is often more light cast on a paragraph by the title 
thus prefixed than in p^cs of ordinary illustration. We may 
say there is a kind of military eye here apparent, in reconnoitring 
a passime from a distance, and taking its bearings by the con¬ 
text. This gives a singular degree of precision and distinctness 
of relief to what, in the eye of the ordinary reader of the a]io8- 
tolic epistles, is too apt to appear a continuous or confused on- 
panse. There is a great deal more, however, than clear definition 
of boundaries executed in this precognition of a passage. TIktc 
is often an originality in the view ot the subject itselt^ and that 
accomplished, not by the minuter criticism, but by the first 
bird’s-eye view. Thus, in the fourth paragraph of the epistle, 
(chap. 1 . 10-12; and our readers will pardon us for requesting 
them to turn up the passage,) it is shown by the author that the 
great subject of discussion is the final happiness of Christians, as 
nothing else than this suits the preceding paragr^li, or the de¬ 
sign of the apostle to comfort the disciples of the Saviour under 
trials. He tnus discards at the very outset the idea that the 
Christian system of salvation, as a whole, is the subject of dis¬ 
course, which is the ordinary tratlitional inteqiretation; and 
puts a new and more consistent meaning on the words—“ the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow explain¬ 
ing them, not as denoting the vicarious sufferings and mediatorial 
glory of Jesus Christ, which is the common and time-hallowed 
view, but as expressing the sufferings of Christians for Jesus 
Christ in this life, togetlier with the succeeding rewartl. 

This general division is in every case followed by the subdivi¬ 
sion of the selected paragraph into its minor fragments, as the 
separate members of a body once broken up are again dissected 
according to their internal structure. This is generally, in what 
is called textual preaching, a very easy jiroccss,—the clauses of 
a paragraph being taken up bodily, in the order in which they 
stand; a procedure which more resembles that of the surgeon, 
cutting through bone, muscle, and nerve by one rude incision, 
than that of the anatomist, carefully separating the one from the 
other, and tradng their entire course and mutual relations. For 
example, doctrine and duty may run together through a passage, 
but they must be separated as bone and museJe; or exhortation and 
motive, but they must be kept clear as muscle and nerve. And 
even where the systemof mdke tiruHteation is practicable as a speciea 
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of division, there are various degrees of elegance with which 
it may be executed. Thus, in the analysis of the paragraph 
above referred to, hardly any blundering could miss the three 
subdivisions; but few coidd have expressed them so elegantly as 
Dr. Brown, in this simple sentence—“ The final happiness of 
Christians the subject of Old Testament prediction, New Testa¬ 
ment revelation, and angelic study.” It is not, however, on this 
kind of subdivision that wo lay much stress as an exegetical 
gain. Exegesis is concerned with the discovery of the sense 
more than the expression of it; just as Mathematics is more 
concerned with the correctness than the elegance of the demon¬ 
stration. It is to the innumerable subdivisions in this com¬ 
mentary, conducted in what we have called the anatomical style 
in contradistinction from the surgical, that we attach the highest 
value. . Of those wo extract a most masterly specimen, in the 
treatment of the long, complex, and, to an ordinary eye, uncon¬ 
nected paragraph, which succeeds that alread}' noticed. Let any 
one road it over as it stands, (chap. i. 13-21,) and then say 
whether a flood of light is not cast upon it by the following out¬ 
line of a division and subdivision:— 

“ In this admirable paragraph we have a most instructive view—I. 
Of Christian duty; U. Of the means of performing it; and 111. Of 
the motives to its performance. Of Christian Doty— described first 
generally, as obedience, Christians being expected to act ‘ as obedient 
children,’ i. e,, rather cliildren of obedience; and then described more 
particularly—^lirst negatively, ‘Not fashioning yourselves according 
to your former lusts in your ignoranceand then positively—‘ lie 
holy in all manner of conversation.’ Of the means of ferfokuing 
Christian Duty ; first, determined resolution—‘ Gird up the loins of 
your mindsecondly, moderation in all our estimates, and desu'es, 
and pursuit of worldly objects—‘ Be soberthirdly, hope—‘ Hope 
to the end,’ hope perfectly; fourthly, fear—* Pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear.’ Of the motives to the ferforuance of 
Christian Duty ; first, the grandeur and excellence and security of 
the Christian inheiitance, the full possession of which we can attain 
only by Christian obedience—‘ Wherefore,’ referring to the whole of 
the preceding description of the final state of happiness which awaits 
the saints; secondly, the holiness of God—‘ Be ye holy, for I am 
holythirdly, the equity of Gk)d—‘ The Father on whom we call, 
without respect of persons, judgeth every man according to his works 
and fourthly, the wonderful provision which had been made for se¬ 
curing this holiness, in their having been redeemed, or bought back 
to G^, by the blood of his Son—' Forasmuch as ye know that ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, but 
with the precious blood of Christ,' ” dbc.—Such is the outline I shall 
attempt to fill up in the subsequent illustrations.”— YoL i. pp. 99,100. 

■ We cannot too strongly call the attention of readers of this 
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work to these organic iilameiits of tlie structure of the Epistle. 
They are totally different from the invented plans of ordinary 
sermon-writing, or the loosely accepted groundwork of ordinary 
lecturing. These bear too often to their contents the relation of a 
frame to a picture, or of rows of stakes to a fruitful field. Hero, 
on the contrary, the divisions are the veritable framework of the 
Epistle, taken down witli wonderful tact and peneti'ation ; and 
put up again with equal judgment and skill. We cannot doubt 
that this part of the work has cost the author the greatest labour; 
and it has not been bestowed in vain. Whoever does not appreciate 
these subdivisions, can have little taste for the logic of exegesis. 
They give indeed to the work somewhat of a scholastic appeaiv 
ance; and the present age abhors scholastic division. But this 
is just to prefer the vague and popular in conception to the exact 
and scicntiHc. The infinite multiplicity of Scriptiire demands 
a manifold division, as much as that of-Nature. All true know¬ 
ledge proceeds in this direction; and if the division is only just, 
anu is gathered up again under general heads, it cannot be too 
minute, for this is only to track the footsteps of Him who binds 
multiformity in unity, both in His works and His word. There 
is great truth in the remark of Coleridge, in apologising for tho 
needless articulation of tho divines of tho 17th century—to 
which, however, there is here no resemblance. “ Show me one 
error that has arisen from separating the identical, and I will 
show you ten which have arisen from confounding the di¬ 
verse.” 

It is obvious how this preliminary settlement of the subject 
and its divisions, must pave the way for the bringing of tho full 
and exact sense out of the sacred words. This is, indeed, tho 
great business of exposition; and with it the largest part of 
mese volumes is occupied. The tlu*ee qualities which are gene¬ 
rally regarded as essential to successful interpretation every¬ 
where appear to great advantage. These are the knowledge of 
history,—^for which, in the case of a doctrinal and epistolaiy 
part of Scripture, ought rather to be substituted the power of 
sympathy with the mental idiosyncrasy of the writer,—which in 
this case is the historical base m his style; the discernment of 
the scope' of the context; and acquaintance with the usage of 
tho word^ or imms hqnendi. While distingui^ed by all three 
mialifications, we should say that Dr. Brown is pre-eminent in 
the second; and that his analytic turn of mind disposes and 
enables him to pore with searching and patient eye upon die 
complexities of a paragraph, and especially upon the particles of 
inference, and other hooks and eyes of sentences,^nutil all be¬ 
comes connected and transparent. He is a logteu interpreter 
in the highest seise of the term, and we affirm, without &«r of 
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contradiction, that there is no one who more fully realizes this 
difficult ideal, whether in detecting the drift of an argument, or 
laying bare the nerve of a demonstration, or tracing out its subsi- 
iliary illustrations and applications. In writings so, parenthetical 
and involved and so encumbered with their own rienness, as thu 
'apostolical epistles, this is the first and leading quality, and the 
whole procedure of Dr. Brown, resting upon the supposition that 
there is method in this overflow of matter, is a continued and 
successful effort to explore and display it. The only one of the 
evangelists who offers the same field, and perhaps a more diffi¬ 
cult one to exegetical sagacity, is John ; and we believe that the 
same qualities which thus bare the linked argument of the a])os- 
tles, when hidden amid muaths of eloquence and illustration, 
would also bring to view the bands and ligaments of the dis¬ 
courses of the beloved disciple, buried though they be like por¬ 
tions of a chain under water. No one can read these discourses, 
and not feel satisfied that he understands a great deal better the 
object of the apostle in eveiy paragraph, and the tendency of all 
that ho says to gain this object; which is just to say, that he has 
acquired a rational comprehension of the whole. This, we take 
it, is the common sOnsc view of the business^ of interpretation; 
and it is here executed chiefly by the above-mentioned gift of 
discovering, dwelling on, and making prominent the connexion 
between every one part and every other. We instance a remark¬ 
able example in which Dr. Brown, by a rigid application of this 
principle, seems to us to have set at rest the interpretation of one 
of the loci ve.vai}.8simi of the New Testament, that respecting the 
preaching to the spirits in prison, (1 Pet. iii. 18, 19, 20, 22.) 
Having rejected oil philological grounds the common Protestant 
inteiTiretation, which assigns a preaching by the spirit of Christ 
in the days of Noah,—and also the Patristic, Romish, and Lu¬ 
theran view, which fixes this preaching the period of the 
Saviour’s descent to Hades, he adds these decisive textual ob¬ 
jections :— 


“ And what will weigh much with a judicious student of Sefipture 
is, that it is impossible to perceive bow these events, supposing them 
to have taken place, were, as they ore represented by the language to 
be, the effects of Christ’s suffering for sins in the room of sinners, and 
how these statements at all serve to promote the apostle’s practical 
object, which was to persuade persecuted Christians patiently and 
cheerfully to submit to sufferings for righteonshess’ sake, from the con¬ 
sideration exemplified in the case of our Lord, that suffering in a gogd 
cause and in a right ^irit, however severe, was calculated to lead to 
the hsq>pio8t results. No interpretation, we apprehend, can be the 
right one, wbidi does not correspond with the obvious construction of 
the’passdgo, and with tlie avowed dea^i of the writer.”—Vol. iL p. 349. 
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lie then proceeds to give an interpretation which satisfies 
these conditions : That the Savioui' put to death in the flesh, t. e. 
in the body, was quickened in the spirit; i, e. spirituallpr quick¬ 
ened, became the reservoir and fountain of a new spintuai life, 
to man ; and in consequence of this spiritual quickening, went* 
and preached to the spirits in prison, i. e. went by his apostles to 
depraved men, who are spirits in prison under the bondage of 
Satan—the same kind of spirits that bad been disobedient in the 
days of Noah; but who were now set free, and that in a manner 
and to a degree of which there had been no previous example. It 
is easy to see how this interpretation saves the unity of the passage; 
fur this spiritual deliverance of men is an obvious consequence 
of the Saviour’s sufleriiigs ; and it is an example of suffering not 
sustained in vain, a iiroof that damage cannot come to Christians 
as it did not come to their Master, from death itself in a good 
cause. Many similar examples might be pointed out of clear 
and satisfactory light cast even on (lubious passages by resolute 
adhei'cncc to tlio unity and scope of the whole; and on this, were 
there no other (][uality, we would rest the merit of this perfomi- 
ance, as something far higher than any collection of historical 
apparatus, and as better than whole cartloads of musty German 
leaiming. There is abundant knowledge, however, of all colla¬ 
teral sources of illustration ; and a very considerable amount of 
well-digested critical and verbal discussion in the notes which 
are affixed to the separate discourses. We give this all duo 
]jraise, since it is far from a common feature in English works of 
the kind. But the essence of this learning is, as it ought to be, 
absorbed into the structurc of the exposition; and we thank the 
author for not having overloaded his treatise with more than the 
brief scholia which he has given. We are right glad to miss tho 
lumber of the wheels ; the long and useless lists of absurd opi¬ 
nions from the Fathers downwards, which swell so inanj' works 
of continental growth, and for which it would be better to die 
than to live. It is hard to say which is more tiresome, tho repe¬ 
tition of these or the refutation of them. It is time that many 
of these senseless interpretations were put in the same category 
with tho hunting Welshmen’s hypotheses respecting the moon. 

We have only to add here, that while there is the most reso¬ 
lute and pertinacious attempt to determine the very’ sense of the 

5 )as8age, there is a careful endeavour to bring out the full sense. 
;t is not the first taste of the grapes with which the author is 
satisfied. All must go impartially through the wine-nress; and 
the last drop of liquid must be yielded up. Thus the greatest 
honour Is done to ^ripture, which is all worthy of thorough in¬ 
vestigation ; and there is often a real gain to truth, since the 
WtHu of God, like a river, though most rapid in its main stream, 
VOL. IX. NO. XVIII, 2 X * 
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is not always most deep; but runs often into dark pbols and side 
eddies, which are also worthy of being explored for hidden trea¬ 
sure. Dr. Brown sometimes brings out of a wherefore” or a 
** forasmuch,” a large store of interesting truth; and thus teaches 
that the words of tlie Lord are pure words, and are more pre¬ 
cious than gold or silver, of which the smdlest grains are not 
wont to be cast away. 

Without going) into tedious details, we may simply remark of 
the doctrinal and practical portions of the work, which partake 
more of the character of the condo ad populum than the exege- 
tical, that they have the great merit of being elicited from 3ie 
Bpistle itself, and of being nothing more than the full expansion 
of the apostolic sentiment. There is of necessity the tinge of 
an individual mind given to the whole; buit of a mind submit¬ 
ting itself to the guidance of Scripture, and careful only to 
repeat and prolong the notes of inspiration. There is also a 
ready use of that reference to parallel passages and to the gene¬ 
ralized sense of Scripture, commonly called the analog of faitli, 
which even rigid exegesis and much more popular mustration 
warrants. But the most independent discussions and largest 
contributions from the rest of Scripture do not interfere with the 
thoroughly Petrine character of the whole work; and both these 
elements are employed to illustrate and bring out into the 
strongest relief the distinctive theology and ethics of the First of 
the Apostles. The original finished statue is unrolled limb by limb, 
rather than melted down and recast in the mould of the author’s 


own mind. This seems to us a proceeding as rare as it is admir¬ 
able, and contrasts very favourably with that style of illustration 
of Scripture doctrine and practice which consists simply in reite¬ 
rating Scripture truth in Scripture forms: and still more with 
that other style which does nothing more than make Scripture 
the starting point of its own theorizings or declamations. The 
. one of these leaves the statue swathed up in its original folds; 
the other superinduces the trickery of a human dress through 
which the beauty of the natural outline can hardly be discerned. 
Indeed, the style of Dr. Brown’s thinking and expression paiv 
takes veiy much of a statuesque character,—of the severe sim¬ 
plicity of Scripture itself; and this, with liis total disregard of 
the technicalities of system and the peculiarities of oratorical 
preaching, has contributed, in a great degree, to give his views 
that fresh and interesting character whi^ they wear, as an im¬ 
mediate reflection of the mind of the sacred writers. The only 
ornament which he seems to covet in his illustration of Scripture 
truth is, the language of Scripture itself, which fits most grace- 
frilly into his own style, and so abundantly and curiously mlays 
it^ that it might seem me work of art, wwe it not too obvious 
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that, like tlie veined strata of rocks, the different materials have 
been fused together in the very act of conception. There is 
something very becoming in an interpreter disdaining any other 
ornament tlian well-selected Scripture; and in the way in which 
innumerable sentences from all parts of the Bible 81*0 thus set 
together like rows of brilliants, there are a thousand incidental 
li^ts scattered by them upon each other which often disclose 
unexpected beauties. 

It should not be forgotten that these Discourses were written, 
and are now published, not as exegetical studies, but as ex¬ 
pository lectures for. a mixed congregation. Wo may be per¬ 
mitted a word regarding them as pulpit exercises. Their power 
in this respect, wo«think, consists in the clearness with which 
Scripture truth is reproduced, in the pious earnestness with 
which it is embraced, and in the reverent manner in which 
a strong and masculine mind is seen to surrender itself with 
all its energies to the impulse that comes from the spirit of the 
inspired writers. Nothing, not even the eloquence of creative 
imagination, has a greater hold over the mind of men than the 
exhibition of the grand realities of revealed truth in their naked 
elements as they come ftom the mind of God; and when this is 
done with clear sight, strong realization, and impassioned con¬ 
viction, the effect cannot but be powerful. We do not envy 
the feelings of the man who can read without profound emotion 
such discourses as that on “ Honouring all men,” “ On sancti¬ 
fying the Lord God in the heart,” or on the “ Devil os a roaring 
lion.” The last especially is most startlingly impressive: and tins 
power of minting afresh defaced truth, and sending it tbrth 
with its nativelmage and superscription, runs through the entire 
work. The simplicity, pathos, and energy of many of the aj^als 
to conscience raise them to a very high rank in this dimcult 
species of pulpit eloquence. 

Our remarks would leave a false impression did they seem to 
imply that there was little of independent effort of mind in these 
volumes, save in the explication and application of the se^se of 
the Apostle Peter. Tliere is a vezy considerable amount of 
theological and moral discussion, which, in strictness of speech, 
has no exegetical hold in the epistle, and which a rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the law of the marches might exdnde. But these 
materials are not the least interesting: and to some they will 
be not a little welcome, as bringmg out the author’s system (ff 
theology at ^ater length than ^e severe restraints of com- 
mentaiy wotud have permitted. For example there are many 
important fragments of generalization in the introductions ; and 
here and there a lengthened conedderation of smne vital docfriiie, 
such as the Atonement, on the words, Christ also siiffbr|d for 
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usChristian frcedom on tlie words “As free and the con¬ 
nexion between tlie Atonement and Holiness, on the words, “ He 
that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin.” Indeed, 
the length of many of these discussions is indispensable to their 
gaining the end of popular teaching; and there are some, such 
as the beautiful lectures on Relative Duties, that we would have 
W'ished to have seen still farther extended. There is hardly au 
important position in theology to which the author has not oc¬ 
casion at least to allude : and we have remarked no peculiarities 
of view, with this exception, that all other views are coloured by 
that general theorv of the relation of Christianity to our mental 
faculties (if indeed it be a peculiarity in anything but the stress 
laid upon it), which was first propounded in Jihe work on “ Reli¬ 
gion, and the Means of its Attainment.” This has had the fortune 
to excite objection in some quarters, as making faith too much an 
affair of the understanding, and the more unworthy fate of being 
neglected in others; and has never yet secured half the attention 
which its importance and interest demand. 

As specimens of the clear and ripe thinking, and terse and 
luminous style, which pervade these more independent exercita- 
tions, we subjoin two extracts. The first is on the origin of 
civil government:— 

“ Civil government is farther described as an ‘ ordinance of man,' 
or a ‘ Imman institution’ for this purpose. It is indeed the doctrine 
of the New Testament, that civil government in one sense—and tliat 
au important one—^is of divine institution, ‘ an ordinance of God f but 
that doctrine rightly understood is in no way inconsistent with the 
doctrine that in another sense it is a human institution, die ordinance 
of man. Civil government is so of God, as to lay • foundation for 
a divine moral obligation on those subject to it to yield obedience. 
Some have held that magistracy is of God merely as dl things arc of 
God, as the famine and pestilence, as slavery and war are of him. 
Those who take this view err by defect, for this could lay no founda¬ 
tion for a claim on obedience. Others err by excess, who hold that 
magistracy is a direct express divine institution. It docs not stand 
on the same foundation as the priesthood under the law, or the Chris¬ 
tian ministry under the gospel. The magistracy of the Jews under 
the law was the result of a direct divine appointment, but not the 
magistracy of any other people. It does not stand even on the same 
ground as marriage, which was foimally instituted. It occupies simi¬ 
lar ground with the social state, agriculture or commerce. It natu¬ 
rally rises out of the constitution of men’s minds, which is God’s 
work, and the cifcumstances of their situation, which are the result 
of his Providence; and it is highly conducive to the security and 
well-being of mankind, which we know must he agreeable to the will 
of Him, whose natuie as well as name is Love, and whose tender 
mercies are over aU his works.”—Yol. i. pp. 848, 849. 
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I'he other extract refers to a still more important subject,— 
the connexion of the Atonement with Sanctification. The re¬ 
marks occur on chap. iv. 1-6, which is a peculiarly difficult and 
apparently iiicohei’ent paragraph of the epistle. The author re¬ 
gards it as an exhortation to holiness, founded on the doctrine 
of the atonement, and tluis translates its leading clause, “ For¬ 
asmuch as Clirist hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm yourselves 
with this thought, that he who hath suffered in the flesh hath 
been made to rest from sin”—a thought which is intended to 
identify Christ and his people in their dying to sin, or settling 
their account with it. By this striking and in a great measure 
original view, he makes this exhortation parallel to tlie sixth chap¬ 
ter of the Romans,- that wonderful apex of Christian theology 
in which justification and sanctification, like the two sides ora 
triangle, meet in union to Christ. Ho then breaks away into this 

! profound and truly philosophical exposition of the whole subject, 
[ts importance must excuse the length of the citation:— 


“ The superior efficacy of Christianity^ as an instrument of amelio¬ 
rating the moral condition of mankind, to every other means em¬ 
ployed for this purpose, will not bo questioned by any enlightened and 
unprejudiced tliinkcr; but the true cause of tiiis efficacy, and the 
manner in whicJi it is put forth, are overlooked by most, misappre¬ 
hended by many, and rightly understood by comparatively few. 

“ The efficiicy of Christianity, as a transformer of human charac¬ 
ter, is attributed even by many of its teachers to the purity, extent, 
and spii'itnality of its moral requisitions; and to the plainness with 
which they are stated, and the energy with wliicli they are enforced 
in the law, and by the example of Clirist. It is impossible to speak 
too liighly of the Christian morality, unless you exalt it, as has ofleii 
been done, to the disparagement of the atoning sacrifice and quicken¬ 
ing spirit of its author; and we willingly admit, that, on the forma¬ 
tion of Christianly good character, the law of Chi'ist occupies an 
important though still a subordinate place. 

“ But he ill understands the principles of human nature who expects 
that a being such ns both revelation and experience tell us that man 
is, wholly depraved, alienated from the life of God, strongly iiiclineil 
to forbidden indulgence, equally strongly disinclined to the restraints 
of religious and moral obligation, should merely by a statement and 
enforcement of duty, however clear and cogent, be made to undergo 
a radical change in his principles and habits. Who, indeed, does not 
know that the attempts to urge on a person a mode of conduct to 
which he is strongly disinclined, if you do not at the same time em¬ 
ploy appropriate and adequate means for altering the inclination, 
usually ends in increasing the indisposition it was intended to remove, 
aggravating the disease it was meant to cure? The morality of 
C'bristianity fiur exceeds any other morality the worid has ever seen. 
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Where is to he found anything to be compared with the Sermon on 
the Mount) or the moral part of the apostolical epistles ? Yet the 
transforming power of the system does not lie here. Tlie morality of 
Chiristianity may be useful in convincing u bad man that he is bad, 
and in helping a good man to become better; but constituted ns 
human nature is, it cannot convert a bad man into a good man. 

“ Another class of Christian teachers, in much greater harmony 
with the principles both of the Scriptural revelation and a sound 
mental philosophy, have held that the power of Christianity to make 
men new creatures resides in its peculiarities as a doctrinal system: 
that the clear, well-established disclosures it makes of the grandeur 
and the grace of the Divine character, of the infinite venerublencss, 
and estimableness, and loveliness, and kindness of the Supreme Being, 
in the accounts it gives us of the incarnation and sacrifice of llis only 
begotten Sou, and of the inappreciably valuable blessings which, 
through his mediation, are bestowed on mankind, wlicn appreliendeit 
in their meaning and evidence, that is, when understood and believed, 
naturally and necessarily produce such a revolution in man’s mode 
of thinking and feeling in reference to God as naturally and neces¬ 
sarily leads to a revolution in liis mode of conduct; and that then, 
and not till then, tlie moral or preceptive part of Christianity begins 
to tell on the amelioration of character. 

These sentiments, especially when connected, as they usually are, 
with a persuasion of the necessity of supernatural influence, the in¬ 
fluence of tlic Ifoly Spirit, to bi'ing the mind and keep the mind under 
the moral influence of evangelical truth; appear to us just, as far as 
they go ; but still they exhibit but an imperfect view of lie* nnnincr 
in which Christianity produces, what nothing else can, a radical poi - 
manent, ever-progressive improvement of the human character, lead¬ 
ing a man ^ to live the rest of his time in the flesh not to tlie lusts of 
men, but to the will of God.’ 

Fully to understand this most important subject, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that Christianity, in the most extensive sense of the 
term, is something more than a revelation either of moral or religious 
truth. It is the development of a Divine economy, a system of Divine 
dispensations in reference to a lost world; and it is in these dispensa¬ 
tions, the incarnation and sacrifice of the only Begotten of God, dis¬ 
pensations having for their direct object the change of man, the sinner’s 
relation to the Supreme Being as the moral Governor of the world, 
that the true origin of man’s moral transformation is to be found ; and 
it is as a development of these dispensations chiefly that the Christian 
revelation couduceB to the sanctification of man. 

“ Notiling is more obvious than that a man’s state, relations, and 
circumstances have a powerful influence on the formation of his char¬ 
acter. The same individual, if placed in infancy in the state of 
slavery or in the state of royalty, would in mature life be distinguished 
by very diflerent and, in many reroects, directly opposite dispositions 
and habits. A certain set of reiationa and circumstances may be 
quite incongruous with a certain character; and every e^ies of 
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moral means may be employed in vain to produce that character tiU 
these relations and circumstances be changed. Let a slave receive 
every advantage of the most accomplished education, if he is not en¬ 
franchised, there is little probability of his being formed to the gener¬ 
ous character of a freeman. Let me know a man to be my enemy, 
or even suspect him to be so, and no exhibition of his good qualities, 
tliough I should be brought to credit them, which I will be very slow 
to do, can induce me to put confidence in him. Let the relation of 
hostility be changed into one of friendship, and let me be persuaded 
of this, and the same moral means, which were formerly utterly in¬ 
efficacious, will produce a powerful effect. These plain, common- 
sense principles, transferred to the subject before us, lead us into tlie 
truth respecting the origin of the transforming, sanctifying influence 
of Christianity. 

“ The relations of man as a righteously condemned sinner are in¬ 
compatible with a holy character. While man is condemned, nnd 
knows that he is condemned, how can lie be holy, how can he become 
holy? Ilow can God consistently bestow the highest token of hts 
complacent regard on one who is the proper object of his moral dis¬ 
approbation and judicial displeasure in making him holy; and how 
can man love or trust or affectionately obey Him whom he knows he 
has offended, whom he has reason to consider as his omnipotent ene¬ 
my ? It is by meeting and removing these difficulties that Christianity 
secures the holiness of man. It is in the securing, by a set of Divine 
arrangements, the change of a state of hostility into a state of friond- 
ship, the rendering the pardon and salvation of the guilty consistent 
with, nay, illustrative of, the perfections of the Divine cbai*acter and 
the principles of the Divine government, that Christianity lays broad 
and deep and sure the foundation of man’s deliverance, not only from 
misery but from sin, not only of his endless happiness but of his moral 
perfection. In the vicarious sacrifice of the incarnate Son, in His 
suffering for us in the flesh for sin, the just in the room of the unjust, 
BO suffering as that He found rest from sin, provision is made for a 
most happy change in our relations. We, united to Him, suffering 
for sin in our room, are made to rest from sin, and in this change of 
relations is necessarily implied and indubitably secured a complete 
change of moral dispositions and habits. It is ^is which leads to no 
longer living to the lusts of men, but to the will of God. It is this 
chief of the works of God that, like the main-spring or moving power 
of a complicated piece of machinery, gives resistless energy and un¬ 
failing efficacy in the case of the save^ to the moral influence of the 
doctrines and precepts of the GospeL The better the connexion be¬ 
tween the atonement and sanctification is understood, the more firmly 
it is believed, the more habitually it is meditated on, the greater pro¬ 
gress will the individual Christian make in practiced godliness; and 
he who woidd comply vriih the apostle^s exhortation, to * live no longer 
the rest of his time to the lusts of men, but to the will of God,’ must 
arm himself with this tliou^t, ^ He that hatii suffbred in the flesh 
is ttiode to rest fipm sin.* **—Vol. H. pp. 447-451 
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Before parting company with this Commcntaiy, it may be 
m^ced, that it is preceded by a new translation of the Epistle, 
intended to emboay the results of the author’s investigations. 
This is so clear and pointed, as, while perfectly faithful so far as 
we have examined it, to serve in a greatly better form the ends 
of a paraphrase. We can hardly reconcile ourselves, in some cases, 
to tne dismissal of the time-hallowed phraseology of the common 
version where the sense did not seem absolutely to require it. 

Appended to the Discourses on Peter there are several others 
of a miscellaneous character; two on the “ Son of Man and Ilis 
going,” where that Messianic title is handled in a more satis- 
^tory manner than we have ever seen it, and the style rises to 
the highest eloquence : four on “ Keeping ourselves in the Love 
of God,” which are somewhat abstruse and didactic, though 
solidly instinictive; and an Inaugural Theological Lecture on 

pur Lord’s ministry,” in which, among other things, the nexus 
brtween the working of a miracle and the proof of a doctrine is 
laid open w'itli much skill and clearness. 

It only remains to notice, with great brevity, the relation 
which such a work as this holds to the general develo])ment of 
Christianity in our country, especially through the pulpit. The 
pulpit must ever be the grand instrument of the diffusion of 
Christianity, and the efforts to supersede it, either by the press 
or any other agency, proceed on entire ignorance of the social 
nature of Christianity, and its adaptation to be transmitted not 
by solitary reading but by public impulse. At the same time it 
cannot be questioned that there is a general dissatisfaction abroad 
in the educated mind of the country with the present state of the 
pulpit. There is a critical temper of uncertainty, which may 
result either in an entire break with it or a more firm concilia¬ 
tion than before. There is a disposition to cast off the shackles 
of tradition and to regard the popular Christianity of the puljiit 
as a system of effete and barren commonplaces, beyond which 
the literary intellect of the age has shot far a-head. Some well- 
meaning Christians are disposed to yield too much deference to 
this feeling. They would accommodate themselves to the edu¬ 
cated taste by fraternizing to the utmost with the philosmihy, 
science, literature, or pohtics to which the antagonists of the 
pulpit all point ns casting it into the shade, and by struggling to 
import into the pulpit the more interesting products of these 
several fields of living thought and speculation. Thus, one is 
all for christianized transcendentalism, another for spiritualized 
astronomy or geology, a third for the gospel in its bearing on 
social questions, and the progress of the people. Tliis seems 
to us a mere weakness on the wt of these innovators; a going 
down Ip Egypt for help, not because thei’e is a famine in the 
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land, but because their own husbandry is bad and unproductive. 
The attitude wliich the pulpit should assume towards other 
living and self-developing forces of thou^t in the country, is 
neither that of obeisance nor defiance. It should ignore their 
existence as objects either of attack or homage, and leave them 
to the sober and equitable criticism of the Christian press. The 
]>ulpit has work enotigh in the proclamation of the grand posi¬ 
tive doctrines of Christianity. To push these aside, and to look 
to other topics either as substitutes or important auxiliaries, is 
virtually to give up Christianity as an antiquated dispensation, 
and to place the Bible beneath the records of science and the 
philosophy of liistory. The stem of Christianity, we fear, is 
much decayed in the Church or individual whoso preaclting dis¬ 
plays a profusion of such parasitical ornaments. The true re¬ 
medy is not to cast aside positive Christianity, but to bring it 
forth again in its own majesty. This, it appears to us, can best 
be done by applying to it the same methods of illustration which 
have given all their interest and fascination to philosophy and 
science. The perpetual freshness and life of these circles of spe¬ 
culation, consists in a constant return to their original fields of 
observation, in order to make new researches and experiments. 
If the Christianity of the pulpit is to compete with them and 
bear off the ])alm, it must stand in living communication with 
the Bible, and eternally renew its youth from its ancient spring. 
It must divest itself of the hard and unbending dogmatic shape 
by Avhich the class of educated minds are repelled, and catch 
more of that spontaneity, freshness, and variety, in which Scrip¬ 
ture itself so Avonderfully abounds. It is the great service of 
Ur. Brown to have accomplished this in one ini])ortnnt book of 
Scripture, and to have set the example of discarding tliat repe¬ 
tition of dogmatic commonplace which is the weakness of the 
pulpit, and returning to that near deiiendence upon the veiy 
mind of the Spirit which is its strength. How much is thus 
found to rc-attach the educated and reflecting to the pulpit 
the keen intellectual interest of tracing the very sense of the Avord 
of God; and the sunrise and gratification of finding how cdin- 
prehensible a thing Christianity is; how full of order and cohe¬ 
rence tlie epistolary parts of the New Testament, which upjiear 
to many so irregular and rhapsodical; how grand, novel, and 
affecting their disclosures; ana above all, how powerful the con¬ 
tagion of direct intercourse with them for devout and holy im¬ 
pression, when the middle wall of partition is, by the successful 
interpreter, broken down I We hope very much then, in the 
way of reconquering the sjieculating minds of the cominnnity to 
allegiance to the pulpit, from such labours; partly, because God 
will honour his own word more than all the inventions of,human 
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eloquence; and partly, because from the very nature of things, 
truth from the fountain-head is likely to be more powerful and 
aahitaiy than from the lower streams. And hence we deliberately 
think that no weD-wisher of the progress of Christianity among 
the educated classes can do better than help on the multiplica¬ 
tion of such books, and the gradual shifting of popular religious 
instruction from a dogmatic to an exegetical basis. 

What is thus the best means of retaining or recovering the 
educated classes, is likely to be most effectual also with the great 
mass of the population. The testimony of all ministers of the 
Gospel is, that the word of God has been more successful in 
their history than any words of their own. To expect the op¬ 
posite would be almost a libel on the form in which it has pleased 
the all-wise God to give his llevelation to the world. But this 
is just to admit that the exposition of Scripture has more of the 
power of God unto salvation, than any other mode of exhibiting 
truth. There may not be, as the result of this style, the same 
immediate temporary impression ; though we do not see why a 
Christian minister may not be as fervent and earnest in bringing 
out and enforcing the mind of tho Spirit in a particular passage, 
as in using a more free and discursive method of teaching: but 
tho ultimate issue must be to elevate the tone of Christian intel¬ 
ligence, and to promote a deeper and juster appreciation of the 
truths of the Bible. If it be said, as is often said, tliat the ten¬ 
dency of exegetical studies is to cramp the free course of pious 
thought, to fetter the eloquence of the pulpit, and to give birth 
to a dry, rigid, and pedantic style of preaching, it is easy to 
reply, that this proceeds on a mistaken view of the range allowed 
to interpretation as a pulpit auxiliary. The day it is to be hoped 
is far distant, when grammatical comments or philological pro¬ 
cesses, or logical outlines, shall usurp tlie place oi Christian teach¬ 
ing. This were to convert the ministers of the sanctuary, whoso 
business it is to offer sacrifice, into mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, with no fire, but only heaps of fagots; no 
water, but only store of buckets to draw with. We are far 
eneugh from any such danger. The most exegetical nation in 
the world does not find this spirit at all threaten to infest the 
pulpit. On the contrary, the German evangelical pulpit is more 
lax and rhetori^ than the British. This is not more true of a 
great preacher nke Krummacher, who is a child in ex^esis, than 
of a great preacher like Tholuck, who is a master, ^ety&ing 
will depend on the good sense and discrimination of those who 
occupy the sacred place; and since we cannot regard OTUsdves 
as inferior to our continental neighbours in these qualities, we 
do not think the temptation will be more formidable in our case 
than in theirs. In truth, to afiirm that a complete Wifiarity 
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with the sense of Scripture, and with all the technical processes 
that have led to its discoveiv, must tend to fetter the eloquence 
of the pulpit, and to denuae it of its popular character, is not 
more absurd than it would be to assert tW a thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with all the legal points of a case, and a command of all tlie 
terminology of law, would impair the eloquence of an advocate 
in addressing a jury, or divest his speaking of popular attrac¬ 
tions. If men will be found hammering and sharpening their 
weapons when they should be using them to smite the enemy, 
the fault is their own; but let not the anvil and the grindstone 
bear the blame. Earnest and zealous combatants will still know 
when to strike; and the blow will come with none the less force 
surely that every oneasure has been previously takeir to give the 
sword of the Spirit its native edge. What we want is a ministry 
more studious of the sense of Scripture, and not less, but, if pos¬ 
sible, more devout and fervent than now ; and then we need not 
fear that the simplicity that is in Christ will suffer from any such 
scholastic parade, or that the stream of religious zeal will lose it¬ 
self in the sandy desert of verbal criticism. Let us add here, 
that while by such an cxegetical style, at once exact and po))ular, 
both the literary and uneducated classes would be interested and 
attracted, by no other style could such a double good be achieved. 
Great genius, like that of Chalmers, might awaken a transient 
interest for astronomy even in the hands of inferior men. But 
how soon must the educated recoil from the tameness of such 
repetitions ; and how little could they lay hold of the Christian 
masses I It would be a still less liopenil experiment with any 
other scientific or philosophical application of Christianity. But 
it is quite otherwise with the expository preaching of tlie funda¬ 
mental principles of the Gosjjcl, according to the boundlessly 
varied groundwork of Scripture. Moderate talents are compe¬ 
tent to reproduce the annotations of master-intellects in a way 
which shall be pleasing and profitable to all classes; and thus 
the Divine word in its prolonged and dispersed echoes, shall bo 
equally the power of God to the Jew and to the Greek, to the 
W 18 # and to the unwise. ♦ 

We do not sympathize in the gloomy forebodings of some 
worthy theologians respecting an importation and wide diffusion 
in this country of German heresy. We have had already suffi¬ 
cient introduction of it to abate tlie fascination of novelty; and 
our British Christianity is still unpetrified by the Gorgon head, 
dreadful though it be. We have faith under God in two things; 
onr veneration for the Bible, and that experimental sense of tlie 
divinity of the Gospel system, which is tue result of our living 
piety. It is by the latter of these influences chieflpr that Ger¬ 
many has begun to recover from the wounds of philosophy and 
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vulgar rationalism,—a reaction commenced but not completed by 
Sclueiennacher; and now a returning veneration for Scripture 
is we trust perfecting the cure. Our country is unspeakably 
better provided with both of these safeguards; and hence, witn 
far less than the learning and intellectual panoply of Germany, 
we may expect to stand m the evil day. It is of immense im¬ 
portance, however, that our veneration for Scripture should be 
enlightened, and that our impression of the self-evidencing power 
of Christianity should be quickened by just exhibitions of its 
pristine loveliness, strength, and grandeur. It is the rare merit 
of such works as those of Dr. Brown to accomplish these ends, 
and thus to strengthen the foundations of our national ortho¬ 
doxy. That theology alone is safe which is based on the Bible; 
that Church alone is putting herself in a posture of defence 
against heresy, which returns to the Bible determined to stand 
or fall beneath its shadow. In hoc signo vinces. If a struggle 
with philosophical infidelity awaits us, our dogmatic systems, 
even those which like the Calvinism of Scotland, rank among 
the most just and philosophical, will avail us little; and the com¬ 
bat must DO fought as it has been on the Continent on the field 
of the Gosjiels and the Epistles. May we hope that the distin¬ 
guished author of these volumes, tliough he speaks with affecting 
tone of the close of his labours, and as one already yiypoo? 
0089 , will not permit himself to claim a discharge from the 
office of girding up the loins of the Church for this contest, but 
will help us to prepare for it by a series of similar commentaries, 
which shall equally prove the Gospel its own witness. If not 
required for warfare, they may serve as well for peace. The de¬ 
fences of the Church in a revolutionary age become again, like 
tltp barricades of a gi'eat metropolis, the materials and ornaments 
of its daily life; and never so easily as after the conflict which 
Truth has waged with Scripture-arms in her own defence, does 
the sword become a ploughshare and the spear a pruning-liook, 
when men loam war no more. 
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Art. III.— The Phyhical Atlas—a Series of Maps and Nok.*, 
illustrating the Geogrcmhical Distribution of Natuml Phenomena. 
By Alkxander Keith Johnston, F.E.Gr.S., F.G.S., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in ordinary to Her Majesty; Hon¬ 
orary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin; F.G.S., 
Paris; Editor of the National Atlas, &c .; based on the Phy~ 
sUcalischer Atlas of Professor H. Berghaus, with the co-opei’a- 
tion, in their several departments, of Sir David Brewster, 
K.II., «S;c., Professors J. D. Forbes, Edward Forbes, ami 
J. P. Nichol, Dr. Ami Boue, G. K. Waterhouse, Esq., J. 
Scott Bussell, Esq., and Dr. Gustav Kombst. Edinburgh, 
1848. 

The construction of an Atlas exhibiting to the eye in a series 
of maps the geographical distribution of the principal phenomena 
of Physical Geography, was first suggested by the illustrious 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt, whoso profound and varied 
rescarcjhes have contributed, more than those of any other indi¬ 
vidual, to the advancement of this interesting department of 
knowledge. Availing himself of this happy suggestion, Pit>- 
fossor Berghaus of Potsdam undertook, in 1827, the construction 
of a Physical Atlas, and, with the advice and assistance of Baron 
Humboldt, ho produced a work of veiy great merit, which had 
an extensive circulation wherever the (icrman language was 
known. In Great Britain, whdse ships of war and of commerce 
navigated every sea, and were exposed to all the hazards of wind 
and tide, and to all the convulsions of the elements, a work of 
this kind was pre-eminently wanted, and Mr. A. K. Johnston, 
Geographer to the Queen in Edinburgh, undertook to suiiply 
the defect. His first idea was to republish the Atlas of Berghaus 
in an English dress; and in order to ascertain how far such a 
work would receive encouragement from the public, ho in¬ 
serted, at the end of his National Atlas, four of Berghaus's 
mapi, namely, a map of the isothermal lines of Humboldt,—a map 
showing the distribution of tlie currents of air,—a map showing 
the distribution and cultivation of the most important plants 
used for the food of man,—a map of the mountain chains in Asia 
and Europe, and an ethnological map of Europe by Dr. Kombst. 
These five maps, which were descried and explained in several 
sheets of letterpress, excited such an interest as to induce Mr. 
Johnston to undertake a complete Physical Atlas on a large scale, 
Having learned that Baron Humlioldt had expressed a desire 
to see an^imlish Physical Atlas executed in a sty^le suited to the 
taste of the British public, and on a scale admitting of detaik of 
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physical phenomena which could not be introduced into the 
small maps of the German work, Mr. Johnston visited Germany 
in the summer of 1842, and made arrangements with Professor 
Berghaus for the publication of an English edition of his Physical 
Atl^, in conformity with the views of so competent a judge. 

In entering upon this Herculean task, involving a large out¬ 
lay of capital, Mr. Johnston has spared neither expense nor 
labour in giving to his Atlas the character of a new work, not 
merely by enlarging and improving the maps and letterpress, 
which were communicated to him by the Prussian Professor, but 
by engaging competent persons to supply materials for new maps, 
illustrating new departments of Physical Geography, and exhi¬ 
biting to me eye new phenomena, which had never previously 
been graphically represented. In this manner, he has succeeded 
in completing a new Physical Atlas, based on the previous work 
of Berghaus, which reflects honour upon Scotland, and is highly 
creditable to his own talents and enterprise. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to point out the value and utility 
of such a work, or to recommend it to the especial patronage of 
our readers. In our lieview of Mrs. Somerville^s “Physical 
Geography,” we have aftbrded them the means of estimating the 
importance of this branch of knowledge, and those who nave 
neither patience nor leisure to read and study the interesting de¬ 
tails which that work contains, may acquire a general knowledgu 
of them by the mere inspection of the maps in which they are 
graphically exhibited. The eye thus becomes our instructor. It 
communicates knowledge without any mental effort. It exhibits 
to us individual facts wliich, without the exercise of memory, 
every fresh glance will flx more and more in our mind; and it 
combines them all together in one vivid panorama, embodying 
principles and laws which, without laborious study, could not 
otherwise become portions of our knowledge. In this manner 
the ignorant may become wise, almost against their will,—the in¬ 
dolent may be allm’ed to habits of study by the sight of truths 
which may perchance please or interest them j—ana the intellec¬ 
tually idle, who seldom open a book, or open it but for amuse¬ 
ment may receive in their manhood, or even in their old age, 
some impression of those wonderful arrangements of Divine 
wisdom which may lead them to the knowledge of truths that 
still more nearly concern them. 

The Physical Atlas eihbraces four classes of phenomena, 
namdy. Geology, Hydrography, Meteorology, and Na¬ 
tural History. 

1. The Geologwal division contains ten maps, and thirty-four 
blosdy printed mlio pages of descriptive and explanatory letter- 
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Geological and Palceontological Maps. 

In one of these maps is exhibited the Geological structure of 
the Globe, according to Dr. Ami Bone, who submitted it to the* 
reunion of the Savans at Gratz in September 1844. The map, 
as now published, contains the corrections and additions made 
by its author up to September 1846. On the same map there is 
exhibited separately Elie de Beaumont’s chart of the elevation 
of mountains,* and a very interesting delineation of the principal 
mountains of the globe, arranged according to geographical longi¬ 
tude, with their ekvations and latitudes annexed. In the principal 
map, “ revised afresh by Dr. Bou6,” he has indicated by different 
colours the distribution and arrangement of “ six grand formations 
or groups of rocks, including in each formation a long series of pro¬ 
ducts or changes, connected by artificial if not natural relations.” 

1 . The ciystalline schistus formation, comprehending all the 
granitoid rocks. 

2 . The primary stratifications, or the transition series, includ¬ 
ing the carboniferous formation. 

8 . The secondary formation, extending from the close of the 
carboniferous series to the close of the cretaceous. 

4. The tertiary formation. 

5. The alluvim or modem detritus. 

6 . Volcanoes; — igneous rocks of the tertiary and alluvial 
epochs; and some extra-European porjihyries and diorites. 

The eight folio pages of letterpress, descriptive of this map, 
have been drawn up oy Professor Nichol, and embrace explana¬ 
tions of the map itself, explanations of the elevation of mountains, 
and of the contemporaneity of parallel chains, together with theo¬ 
retical considerations relative to the elevation of mountains. The 
details which they contain are of a highly popular and interesting 
nature, and cannot fail to be acceptable to the general reader. 

In the Palaeontological map of the British Isles, occupying two 
separate sheets, and beautifully coloured, the author has exhibited 
the geology of Britain, which, from its varied nature, has been 
regarded as a type of the geology of the earth. The geology of 
Britain presents almost all the rocks characteristic of toe succes¬ 
sive geological epochs; and from its having been more minutely 
investigated than ^at of any other ec^ual portion of the eurtlrs 
surface, the nomenclature of descriptive geognosy is, to a great 
extent, constituted out of terms locally applied in Great Bntain. 
The descriptive letterpress of this valuahie map has been ably 
drawn up by Professor Edward Forbes. It contains an extenrive 
account of the fossiliferous formations in the British islands, and 
their relations to those of other countries, together with a system- 


* This ohsr^ tst ntlier the reseaiehes whidi it fllustcKtes, has been fully doi 
scribed in tids Journal, vid. vL, pp. 249-254. 
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atic outline of tho distribution and development of the various 
•classes of oi^anized being during the successive geological periods. 

The plan of the map differs essentially from that of any pub¬ 
lished geological map of Great Britain and Ireland, The names 
of places on the map are important geological localities. Places 
very productive in fossils are marked with asterisks, or signs in¬ 
dicating the nature of the organic remains. The more remai’k- 
able phenomena of the distribution of life during the pleistoscenc 
or glacial epoch, are indicated in the places where they occur. 
Lines showing the different zones of depth are traced round the 
coast. Figures of the most remarkable fossils, especially those 
of vertebrate animals, are engraven on the upper margin of the 
map, and types of the groujis of Ammonites on the lower margin ; 
—and the whole map is elucidated by extensive tables in the let¬ 
terpress, and by notes upon the maps themselves. 

In other two maps, exhibiting the phenomena of volcanic ac¬ 
tion, and comparative views of remarkable geological phenomena, 
with their description, we find a mass of interesting information, 
which we should seek for in vain in any published work. Tlie 
first of these maps exhibits tho regions of earthquakes, and tho 
distribution of active and extinct volcanoes, and tho letterpress 
contains extensive tables of volcanoes, and notes on the rising 
and sinking of continents, «SiC. The second^ with its letterpress, 
represents and describes the island of Teneriffe, the volcanoes of 
Pichincha and Aiitisana, the craters and sections of Vesuvius and 
.J^tna, the singular coral island of South Keeling,* a plan and 
view' of Graham’s Island, a plan of Arthur’s Seat, and other in¬ 
teresting objects. 

In connexion with the geological structure of the earth,f Mr. 
Johnston has given an interesting map, entitled “ Illustrations of 
the glacier systems of the Alps, and of glacial phenomena in 
general, from the suiTcys and sketches of Ih'ofessor Foi’bes, and 
the maps of Raymond and Wiess,” including “ a map of the limits 
of the erratic deposit of the valley of the Rhone, by Ohai'pentier 
and in explanation of this map w'e have a valuable chapter of 
letterpress by Professor Forbes, embracing an account of his 
own ingenious theory of the motion of glaciers. 

The other three maps in the Geological department represent 
the mountain chains of Asia! and Europe, and also those of 
Nortli and South America; and in a separate map we have ex¬ 
hibited the mountain systems of Europe from the drawings of 
Berghaus, constructed on the ingenious plan of contour lines, 


* See this Jmtrnah vol^ vi. p* 247. 
t See thifl vol. i. pp. 31-^. 

$ See our Review Centnd Asia, vol. v. p. 434* 
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each of which represents an elevation of 1000 feet. The inaj> of 
the European and Asiatic chains contains likewise a geolo^cal 
map of Java, a map of the volcanic kingdom of Luzon, and also 
a representation of the upheaving of the island of Eeguain, and 
is accompanied with explanatory notes, and with Baron Hum-* 
boldt’s essay on the mean height of continents.* 

JI. The lludrographical department of the Physical Atlas, or 
tliut which relates to the waters of the globe, contains Htm maps 
and sixteen folio pages of letterpress. 

Three of these maps, or physical charts of the Atlantic, Indian 
and Pacific Oceans, are full of the most interesting details. That 
of the Atlantic shows tlie form and direction of its ocean ciu^ 
rents,—the distribution of heat at its surface,—its fucus banks,— 
the appearances of volcanic eruptions,—its icebergs and doubtful 
islanas, and all the tracks of ships from Europe to Noii;h and 
South America and backwards. The section of the letterpress, 
entitled, ** IMe and Steam Packet Navigations^ contains sonio 
curious facts w^hich cannot fail to interest the reader. 

1(1 the Line Packet Navigation from Liverpool to New York, 
the average length of passage along the different lines was 33^, 
30^, and 35 days; the longest being 43, and the shortest 22 days, 
while from New York to Liverpool the lines were 22 204 , 24, 

and 224 , the longest being 3(5, and the shortest 17 days. 

In the Steam Ship Navigation, fitim different Englisli ])Oi*t8 to 
New York, the following were the lengths in days of the out¬ 
ward iuul homeward voyages;— 


Outward. 


Homeward. 


(Jreat Western fi'omBristul, 214 
! ItoynlWilliam ... Liverpool, 214 
Liver|)ool ... Ijivcrpool,! 18 
British Queen ...Portsinouthj 20 


Longofet. Shortest. Avirruge. Longeiit.,Shortvtl.jAvet«gc.j 

in" 


13 
184 
IG 

14 


IG in . 12 i 134 

20 174 ' 144 

17 : 174 , 13’ : 13 

17 ^ : 224 ; 134 ; Ifi 


15| 


Th© comparative safety of Steam Navigation is well exhibited 
in the following interesting details furnished by Mr. liedfield of 
New York, and relating to the voyages of steamers connected 
with the port of that city:— 


reriodsofS Years. 


Endings 1 St Dec. 1824i 
„ Dec. 1833, 
„ Dec* 1888, 


Miles i No. of 
Navigated. ! Passengers. 


“I 

< 


2,827,750 4,796,000112 
4,216,200 9,419,700 ! 5 
5,467,460 16,886,300! 2 


38 

62 

8 


Proportion of 
Utm loot to No. 
of PMiengers. 

lin 126,211 
lin 161,931 
lin 1,9^,787 


* Sec our Review of Uunil>oIdt’s Centnd Ain,^ vol.-v. i>. 4C<>. 
VOL. IX. NO. XVlIl, 2 » 
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The average number of miles to each explosion was, for the 1st 
period, 235,646 when the pressure of steam was 7 inches; for 
the 2d, 843,249 when the pressure of steam was 14 inches; and 
for the third period, 2,733,725 when the pressure of steam was 
18 inches. Hence it follows from the average results in this 
table, that during even the first period of jive years after the 
navigation was thrown open to public competition, such a degree 
of safety was attained for passengers by steam., that the number 
of accidents was only 1 for 20,000 trips or passages; and that 
the average loss of life was only 1 out of 126,000 passengers that 
were exposed; while in the last period only one life was lost out 

r nearly two millwns of yassengei's ! 

The Physical chart of the Indian Ocean exhibits the tempera- 
mute of the sea, the currents of the air and ocean, the nortlieni, 
»i«uthem, and eastern limits of the ty|)lioons, the trade winds and 
>*^16 monsoons; the districts.and movements of the most impor¬ 
tant revolving hurricanes, and the trade routes round the Cape 
to India and China, with the principal routes of navigators, and 
of vessels employed in trade. 

In the letterpress descriptive of this map, we find the follow- 
itw interesting information respecting the Mail Packet Steam 
I'T^gation on the Indian Ocean:— 

Nautical 
Miles. 

Tjondon to Marseilles via Paris, . . . Cf 6 

Marseilles to Malta by the Post Office I’ackets, G60 
Malta to Alexandria, .... K56 

Alexandria to Suez, (including stoppages,) . 216 

Suez to Aden, (2 days’ detoiition included,} . 1350 

Aden to Bombay,.1650 


Aveivga 
No. of 
Days. 

5 

A 

4 

3 

8 

10 


Loudon to Bombay, . . 5378 34 


The distance from Southampton to Bombay by Egypt is 6254 
miles; the average time is from 2 to 8 days longer than by the 
mail route. The route to India by Trieste is 300 miles shorter 
than that by Marseilles, with the advantage of several hundred 
miles of railway. 

The following are the distances to Madras and Calcutta 


Kantical 

Miles. 

Southampton to Aden, .... 4604 

Admi to P. de ClaUe, (2 deys* detention included,) 2150 
P. de GftUe to Machas, . . • . 540 

lladila to Oidcatta, 730 




Scuthampton to Ctdcutta, 8024 
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Nautioal 

Miles. 


AveiSM 

No.u! 

Dtkyn. 


Soiilliainploii to P. de Guile, ... . 6754 85^ 

P, dc Gallo to Pulo-Pcnang, - . . 1200 7 

]*u]o-Penang to Singapore, . . ‘ . . 380 2| 

Singapore to Hong Kong, .... 1440 10 


0774 55 


In reference to the Stoara Packet route to India by the Cftpo 
of Good llof>e, our author observes:— 


That the route by the Cape offers many advantages peculiar tO j 
itself, among which may be specified the freedom from interruption 
pestilence or political change, and the direct benefit that will thereby' 
be conferred on the Colonies, on the West Coast of Africa, the Cape, 
and the Mauritius. And it appears that by this route passengers amt 
letters may reach the Presidencies of Calcntta and Madras nearly as 
soon as by the other, letters by the Ilhidoatan direct ft6m England 
(Avithout stoppages) having arrived at the former place in 30, and at 
iho latter place in 45 days. The distance from Falmouth to Calcutta 
by the Capo is calculated at 11,250 miles, and it is expected that the 
voyage, including stoppages, will l)c performed in from 60 to 65 days. 
The average passage of the fastest sailing ships between England and 
Calcutta, is, according to Mr. Little’s analysis, between 95 and 100 
days" 

The Physical chart of the Pacific Ocean, witli its descrij^itive 
letterpress, contains the same interesting details as that of the 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and exhibits the nine different cur¬ 
rents which flow through that mighty extent of waters.'^, The 
description of the first of these currents, calletjl^the Peruvian” 
coast, or Humboldt’s current, which sometimes runs 18 miles 
in 24 hours^ is described from a manusoTint memoir on the 
subject, communicated by Baron Humboldt, tW discoverer of its 
thermic properties. The great Equatorial current, which flows 
from the Antarctic ocean to the coast of America, and then turns 
in the 2()th degree of south latitude back into the Equatorial 
rogtoii, moves westerly over a space of 50°. The other seven 
currents are, the Mexican coast current, Fleurien’s whirlpool, the 
Carolinian Monsoon current, the Pcnschink current, iJw North 
Equatorial Counter Current, the ship Mentoris .Counter Drift, 
and Admiral Rossel’s Drift. The gi^test oecan temperature of 
the Pacific is 84° 7 6'. 

The tidal chart of the British seas, by John Scott Russell, 
Esq., showing tire ^rrogress of the wave uf high water tbfoucU 
the English and Irish channels and round the Bkitiidt UKOds, 
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is a very iutcrcstinji; maj). A tidal chart of the whole globe, on 
a smaller scale, is given iii the letterpress. 

These four majjs, with the meteorological 'one, exhibiting the 
currents of air, have been bound up separately for the convenience 
of mai*incrs. They have received the approbation of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and having been ordered by them for use in the 
lioyal Naval College, Portsmouth, w’e cannot doubt their imme¬ 
diate adoption by every vessel in the merchant service. 

The two remaining hydrographical ma])s represent the river 
systems of Europe, Asia, and America. The river basins aix* 
divided by lines, and the declivities of the countries are so coloured 
as to show the difierent seas and basins into which they deliver 
.their waters. In our last Number,* we have already given a 
tabular view of the most important river systems taken from the 
letteroress of these maps. 

Ill. The Meteorohqical department of the Physical Atlas, or 
that which relates to tlie phenomena of the atino.sphcro, contains 
fice maps, and 10 folio pages of letterpress. 

The jirstoi these is a map of what is called the isothermal litm 
or curoes, showing the distribution of heat over the globe, and 
exhibiting also the curvesf of cijual barometric pressure, a sub¬ 
ject U])on which much light has been recently thrown. 

In another maj) is exhibited the geographical distribution (d' 
the currents of air, defining by colours the regions of the globe 
within which the constant or trade winds, and the. ]>cri(>dical 
winds or monsoonfs, and local winds, prevail, 'rbc regions visited 
by hurricanes in the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean, and 
the Typhoon districts of the China sea, are also indicated, and 
in thejiaescriptivc letterpress arc given notes and tables ex])lana- 
^xy Jot the wlmle subject of aerial cuiTents. 

lue third a^ fourth maps of this department imellyctograpliic, 
or rain maps of the w'orld and of Europe, which disj)Iay by dif¬ 
ferent degrees of shading the distribution of rain over the earth, 
the zone which bounds the full of periodical rains, the desert re¬ 
gions on which no rain falls, and the equatorial limits of the fall 
of snow. In the rain map of £uro))e and in the descriptive 
letterpress, the different phenomena of rain and snow are more 
minutely detailed.^ 

Tho last map of this department is one altogether new, ex¬ 
hibiting the polarising structure of tho atmosphere. It has been 
constructed by Sir David Brewster, from his own observations on 
tho polarisation of the sky, carried on fur four successive years at 

4 

* Slec Journal^ vol. ix. pp. 178-16(1. 

f curves Imvc been fully expiaiacil ia U«s Jounml^ vol. v. p. 235. 

Sco this vol iv, p. 250. 
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St. Andrews. The lines or cfurves of equal polarisation repro- 
sented in these maps are related to what are called neutral potnts, 
or poles of no-polarisation. The neutral point most easily seen 
is situated about 18^° above the point of the sky directly oppo¬ 
site to the sun. It was discovered by M. Arago, and at St. An¬ 
drews, it is above the horizon all the day from the middle of No¬ 
vember till the end of January, never rising in the rest of the 
year till the sun is within 11“ or 12® of the horizon, and never 
setting till the sun is 11° or 12° above the horizon. A secondary 
neutral point, accompanying this neutral point, was discoveretl 
by Sir David Brewster. Another neutral point, about 18^° 
above the sun, w’as discovered by M. Babinct, and is of course 
always visible wheif the sun is seen, though sometimes within the, 
arctic circle when the sun is not seen. A third neutral poinU 
and one very difficult to be seen, was discovered by Sir Daviif 
Brewster in 1841. It is situated about 12° or 13° at an average 
beneath the sun. When the sun is in the zenith, this neutral 
point, and that of M. Babinet, coincide in the sun’s centre. 
After treating in the letterpress of these three neutral points, 
and of the secondary neutral point, the author discusses in 
three sections the subject of the ‘maximum ])olarisation of the 
sky, and the form of the lines of equal ])olnrisation, which are 
lemniscates, and of the construction of the in.ap. 

IV. The Natural History department of the Physical Atlas, 
contains nine maps and thirty-three folio pa^es of letterpress, 
illustrative of the geographical distribution of ]dants, animals, 
and the diffei’ent races of men. 

The/Jrat map presents to us two separate charts, in one of 
which the globe is divided into twenty-five regions, each of which 
is inhabited by different classes of plants, according to Hum¬ 
boldt and Schouw, while in the others are given the profiIt*s of 
the great mountain chains in five different zones, showing the 
distribution of plants in a perpendicular direction. 

The second map exhibits the distribution and cultivation of 
the most important plants which are used as food for man, in¬ 
cluding the sugar-cane, the tea and coffee plants, and spices; 
and in the letterpress we have a description of the species which 
have their origin in the old world, and also those which have 
their origin in the new world. On this map the author has in¬ 
scribed the curves of equal summer and of equal winter temper¬ 
ature, to which Humboldt has given the names of Isothera! and 
Isocheimal lines. 

The five maps which exhibit the geographical distribution of 
inammiferous animals, of the orders Qnodrumana and canuvoi'- 
ous animals, of animals of the orders Kodentia and Ruminantia, 
of birds and reptiles, convey to us much curious information 
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rrai^ecting their predominance in different remuns of the ^lobc, 
as indicated by the number of species,—eadi class of animals 
having its appropriate climate suitable for their full development. 
The perpendicular distribution of many of these animals is also 
given, and the margins of the maps are occimied with fine ^en¬ 
gravings of the more interesting species. The copious letter¬ 
press which illustrates these maps, abounds in the most interest¬ 
ing zoological details, and cannot fail to gratify eveiy general 
reader. 

The tioo Ethnographic maps, inpresenting the distribution 
of different races of men in Europe and in the British Islands, 
present us with many curious and instructive details respecting 
tlve physical, moral, and intellectual condition of our s])ecios.* 

Although we have thus endeavoured to give our readers a 
general idea of the valuable contents of the Physical Atlas, yet 
we axe persuaded that it is only by an examination and study of 
the worK itself, that they can form anything like an accurate 
estimate of the amount of instruction and even amusement which 
it affortls. In public libraries and reading-rooms the Ph 3 'sical 
Atlas will be of inestimable value, and in our public, and even 
private schools, the teacher can scarcely perform his duties to the 
youth under his charge, unless he gives them the advantage of 
studying the })honomena of the material universe through the 
medium of their graphic representation. 

Ho who studies the phenomena of nature and their pliysical 
laws, as deduced from observation, by means of graphic delinea¬ 
tions, is somewhat in the threefold ]>osltion—of the mariner who 
circumnavigates the globe, running into its estuaries and har- 
liours, driven by its gales, and drifed by its currents;—of the 
traveller climbing its mountains, threading its forests, gazing 
over.its deserts, now in dread of the savage, now of the brute; 
—and of the aeronaut floating in his magical balloon, surveying 
the acidal domains, taking'a bird’s eye view of his terraqueous 
footstool, and occasionally descending in his parachute, to sound 
the depths of the gaseous ocean, and ponder on tlie wonders over 
which he has passed. He occupies, moreover, the position of the 
])hilo8opher, ror he sees at one glance the combined results ob¬ 
tained Dy all the navigators and travellers that have surveyed 
the scenes he has been contemplating, and by all tlie sages who 
have I'educed and generalized their observations. In such a 
survey of nature, clouds and vapours disperse in order to shew 
him the loftiest mountains with their roofs of snow, and their 


* See this Jovnuil, vol. is. p. 182, 
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moutlis of fire. The ocean becomes calm and transparent to 
display its mysterious depths—its coral palaces and its leviathan 
kings $ and the opaque earth itself throws off its verdant dra- 
peiy, and CMts.evon its epidermis of clay, to exhibit its gigantic 
osteology—its heart of granite—its limbs of basalt-^and its abdo¬ 
minal stores of mineral wealth, held in bond for man. 

By devoting, therefore, a sin^e hour to the contemplation of 
our globe in the diorama of a Thysical Atlas, the student will 
witness the grandeur of the tepemont in which he dwells, and 
will not fail to appreciate the beautifiil conception of Humboldt, 
when ho speaks of the “Life of the Earth.” He sees the 
mighty ocean in peaceful slumber upon its shores. The daily 
tide rolls over its breast. Currents hot and cold circulate 
through the aqueous mass, now rising and falling, now advan- , 
cing and receding, now uniting and contending. The sunbeam " 
lifts its waters in wreaths of vapour—the whinwind sucks them 
upward into waterspouts. Here is its surface, variegated with 
vegetable life, growing and dying among its waves,*—there it 
swarms witli animalculae, marking the ship’s path with their 
phosphoric light;—and elsewhere it is ploughs by the jiolar 
icebergs—^freighted with mineral, vegetable, and even animal 
existence, lie looks at the earth, wiUi its upheaved mountain 
chains—its erupted lavas and its rising plains—its disintegrating 
rocks, returning to their elements—and its thousand rills caity- 
ing back to the ocean the spoils which the ocean gave, lie 
lo^s at the azure vault, now black with tempest, now rod with 
the li^tning’s glare, now raging with the hurricane, now rattling 
with the thunder. He looks at Nature’s bounties, scattered 
about in profuse supply, springing and flowering and decaying 
around him. He looks at life in its mortal and most restless 
phase—at the rational and Irrational tyrants—possessing all—dis¬ 
turbing all—devouring all; and looking thus at the ))icture of 
Nature, all is 'alive—all in commotion— matter convulsed and 
agitated— mind hoping—fearing—trembling; while the Great 
Globe itself, thus instinct with'fife and motion, is the only ob¬ 
ject in the universe that seems in absolute repose. 


* See thie Joitmalp vol. ir. p, 248. 
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Aht. IV .—Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Bmioiif Bari. 

By his Son. London. 

4 • 

This is a thoroughly good book—good in every sense of the 
word. There arc many things which conspire to make it so. It 
is well and judiciously written. It contains the life of a man of 
great talents, great energy and ceaseless activity, who devoted 
himself with enthusiastic zeal to the most interesting and en¬ 
nobling pursuits that can occupy the human mind, lie was a 
successful competitor with the foremost men of his age on what 
he himself justly called “ the greatest arena that ever existed.” 
He brought to that arena none of the arts by w'hich politicians 

g enerally rise to eminence. He entered it, praying that he might 
e preserved from the snares that surrounded him, “ from the 
]X>wer of personal motives, from interest or passion, prejudice or 
ambition.” His prayer was answered; he kept himself pure, 
guided in his arduous course by truth and integrity, labouring 
M’ith a rare singleness of heart ror the glory of God and the good 
of man. He was the chief instrument in winning one of the 
greatest victories for humanity which history has recorded, and 
to its achievement he devoted an amount of labour seldom paral¬ 
leled. Yet so well regulated, so admirably balanced was his 
mind, that all the duties which devolved upon him as a member 
of society—as a brother, a husband, a father, an employer, a 
neighbour, were fulfilled with exemplary propriety, with a care¬ 
ful attention to the wants and feelings of others, and a sympathy 
in their concerns, which made him the object of universal esteem 
and of the strongest affection. We have here the Christian 
citizen and the Christian statesman combined in a manner so 
attractive as to make this book one of the very best a father can 
put into the hands of his son whom he wishes to he distinguished 
as the benefactor of mankind, while doing at the same time what 
is best for himself and his family. 

It is instructive to mark the elements and influences which 
contributed to the formation of such a character. We can dis¬ 
cern them in his childhood; for here, as in many other cases, the 
remark holds good—“ the boy is tlie father of the man.” And 
the character of the boy, as has so often happened in the case of 
eminent men, was greatly influenced by tlie character of his 
mother. 

Thomas Fowell Buxton, the subject of this memoir, was bom 
on the first of April 178G, at Castle Hedingham. His father 
was descended from an honourable family, ana was High Sneriff 
of the county of Essex. Being of a gentle and kin^ disposi- 
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tion, devoted to field sports, and given to liberal hospitality, ho 
was highly popular in his neighbourhood. He died at Karls’ 
Colne in 1792, leaving his widow with three sons and two 
daughters, the eldest, Thomas Fowell, being at that time but 
six years old. 

Mrs. Buxton’s character has been thus briefly described by 
lier son:—“ My mother,” Jje says, “ was a woman of a very 
vigorous mind, and possessing many of the generous virtues in n 
very high degree. She was large-minded about everything— 
disinterested almost to an excess, careless of difficulty, labour, 
danger or expense, in the prosecution of any great object. With 
these nobler qualities were united some of the imperfections 
which belong to that species of ardent and resolute character.” 

She belonged to the Society of Friends; but her husband 
Ijeing a member of the Church of England, the children were 
all baptized in infancy, nor did she strive to alienate them from 
that communion. “ She was more anxious to give them a deep 
regard for the Holy Scriptures, and a lofty moral standard, than 
to quicken their zeal about the distinctive differences of religious 
opinion.” While maintaining an absolute authority over her 
cnildren she was not always threatening to enforce it. 'riiere 
was in her system of education little indulgence, but much li¬ 
berty. She early left them to their own judgment, and encour¬ 
aged them to ft)rm the invaluable habit of self-govcmmont, so 
necessary to strength of character, and so rarely acquired if ne¬ 
glected in youth. Her eldest son was allowed to assume almost 
the position of a master in the house. One who knew him well 
when a boy said of him—“ He never was a child; he was a 
man when in petticoats.” 

No doubt this precocious manhood was calculated to inspire 
wilfulness; and ho described himself in more than one of his 
papers as having been in his boyhood “ of a daring, violent, do¬ 
mineering temper.” But this aid not trouble his strong-minded 
mother:—“ Never mind,” she wouhl say, “ lie is self-willed now, 
you will see it turn out well in the end.” 

Long afterwards, when actively employed in London, her son 
wrote to her;—“ I constantly feel, especially in action an<l exer¬ 
tion for others, the effects of principles early implanted by you 
in my mind.” She treated him as an equal, and led him to form 
and express his opinions without reserve. Hence his habitual 
<lccision, and his custom of thinking and acting for him«:lf.—• 
Those parents who dictate to their children in eveiy trifle, and 
allow them to have no mind or will of their own, are little aware 
that tliey are thus destroying the foundation of stability of 
character and success In life. 

Mr. Buxton acknowledged himself much indebted to a man in 
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humble life, Abraham Plaiston, the gamekeeper. He was en¬ 
tirely illiterate, but his memory was well stored with various 
rustic knowledge. He had much natural good sense, an inex¬ 
haustible flow of mother-wit, integrity and courage of the first 
order, and a strong love of truth. 

“ He always,” says Mr. Buxton, “ held up the highest standard of 
integrity, and filled our youthful tninds with sentiments as pure as 
could be found in the writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such was my 
first instructor, and, I may add, my best; for I think I have profited 
more by the recollection of his remarks and admonitions than by the 
more learned and elaborate discourses of all my other tutors. He 
was our playfellow and tutor ; he rode with us, fislied with us, shot 
W'ith us u^ion all occasions.” 

Mr. Buxton was not very fortunate in his eai'ly scholastic tutors. 
At the age of only four and a half years, he was sent to a school 
at Kingston, where he suffered severely from ill-treatment, ami 
the want of sufficient food ! He was then removed to the school 
of Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich. There he found a kind 
master, but hardly a “judicious” one, if we may judge from the 
custom of compelling the boys “ to learn the collect, epistle, and 
gospel as a punishment.”—The association of the Word of God 
ana prayer with ])unishment, was not the best mode of making 
the youthful niihd love either the one or the other. 

At the age of fifteen, after spending eight years at Dr. Buniey’s 
without any great advances in learning, lie persuaded his mother 
to allow him to reside at home, where he remained for many 
months, devoting his time chiefly to sporting, desultory reading, 
and rambles in the country. At this time, the boyish roughness 
of his manners exposed him to annoying ridicule. This might 
have driven him to low company, to the companionship of the 
stable, the animalism of his nature might have become predomi¬ 
nant—and in that case the best thing that might be written on 
his tomb would be, that he was a kind-hearted country gentle¬ 
man, and an enthusiastic sportsman, famifiar with the genealogy 
and merits of horses and dogs. 

“ It was, indeed,” says bis biographer, “ a critical time for his cha¬ 
racter : but tlie germ of nobler qualities lay below—a genial influence 
was alone wanting to develop it; and through the kindness of Pro¬ 
vidence, as he used cmphatii^ly to acknowl^ge, that influence was 
at hand. Before this period, he had become acquainted with John 
the eldest son of Mr. Gurney, of Earlham Hall, near Norwich^ with 
whose fkmily his own was distantly connected; and in the autumn 
of 1801, he paid his friend a viat at his father’s house.” 

This was riie turning point in his destiny. He feund here a 
family circle possessing tW charms of int^ect and goodness in 
to ex^rdinary degree, which fascinated, assimila^, and en- 
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iioLled all congenial minds that cainc within the sphere of its 
influence—an influence which has been widely extended, which 
has in fact reached to the ends of the earth, and is felt now, and 
will be felt to the end of time, in the freedom and happiness of 
distant tribes of mankind. Mr. Gurney had then been several 
years a widower, and his family consistetl of eleven children, 
seven girls and four boys. 'Mr. Fowell Buxton was then in his 
16th year, and was 

“ chai'med with the lively and kindly spirit which pervaded tlio 
whole party, while he was surprised at finding them all, even the 
youngest portion of the family, zealously occupied in self-education, 
and full of energy in every pursuit, whether of amuscitieiit or of know¬ 
ledge. They received him as one of themselves, easily appreciating 
his masterly, though still uncultivated mind ^ while on his side their 
cordial and encouraging welcome seemed to draw out all his latent 
powers, lie at once joined with them in reading and study, and from 
this visit may be dated a remarkable change in the whole tone of his 
character; he received a stimulus, not merely in the acquisition of 
knowledge, but in the formation of studious habits and intellectual 
tastes; nor could the same influence fail of extending to the refine¬ 
ment of his disposition and manners.”—P. 9. 

How many gifted youths are lost for want of the inestimable 
advantages of such society—of the purifying and preserving in¬ 
fluence of such a holy and happy home !—Who will not conctir 
in Mr. Buxton’s own reflections npon the subject 1 


“ I know no blessing of a temporal nature (and it is not only tem- 
})oral) for which I ought to render so many thanks, as my connexion 
witli the Karlham family. It has given u colour to my life. 'J'liey 
were eager for improvement—I caught tlie infection. I was resolved 
to please them ; and in the College of Dublin, iit a distance from all 
my friends and nil control, their influence, and the desire to please 
them, kept me hard at my books, and sweetened tiic toil they gave, 
lljc distinctions 1 gained at College, (little valuable as distinctions - 
hut valuable because habits of industry, perseverance, and reflection 
were necessary to obtain them,) these boyish distinctions were exclu¬ 
sively the result of the animating [mssion in my mind, to carry buck 
to them the prizes which they prompted and enabled me to win.”-— 
P. 13. 

As there .were reasons for expecting that her son would in¬ 
herit conaderable property in Ireland,, Mrs. Buxton deemed it 
advisable that he should finish his education in Dublin; and 

>kced in the flnnily 
pupils for the Uni- 

lity. mere ne aescribes himseli' as'stodying morning, noon, 
and ni^t. He gave np desnltoiy reading, never looked into a 
novel or a newspaper. He had the liberty of going lyhen he 
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pleased to a capital shooting-place; he only went twice during 
the five years he was in Tr^and. “ I had, he says in a letter 
to his son, “ been a boy fond of pleasure and idleness, reading 
books of unprofitable entertainment—I became speedily a youth 
of steady habits of application and irresistible resohition.” 

In October 1803, he entered the Dublin University as a Fel¬ 
low Commoner. So successfully had he prosecuted his studies, 
that he obtained the second place at the entrance examination, 
and at the next he got the premium ; and he exulted in the fact 
that he was the first Englishman that had been so honoured. 
Soon after he won the Certificate from “ tremendous antago¬ 
nists,” among whom ^s'as Mr. John Ilen^ North, afterwards 
distinguished at the Irish Bar and in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Buxton, who formed a friendship for him that lasted through 
life, described him as a man of cheerful temper, elegant taste, 
and captivating manners. He was a Conservative, and fell a 
victim to Ins exertions in Parliament to prevent the ])assing of 
the Reform Bill. In 1805, he and his friend North became 
members of the “ Historical Society,” an institution connected 
with the University, in which the most exciting public questions 
were then seriously debated, and in which PlunKet, Bushe, and 
other distinguished men cultivated the art of public speaking. 
Here Mr. Buxton succeeded so well, that he not only caiTied off 
several premiums, but the Silver Medal of the Society was 
awarded him. At College nothing but good fortune attended 
him. Ilis industxy and perseverance enabled him to win every 
prize for which he contended. He got the Certificate, and 
“ V'^alde in Omnibus.” 

All this he ascribed to his Earlham visit and nothing else, 
and especially to one member of that happy circle, to whom he 
was engaged. At her feet he laid his tliirteen premiums, and 
the gold medal, the highest honour of Trinity College, together 
with four silver medals from the Historical Society. 

In the spring of 1807, when he had taken out his degree, he 
received the highest possible proof of esteem from his felloxv- 
students. He was invited to represent the University in Par¬ 
liament. This honour he declined, for reasons which are thus 
stated by himself:— 

“ On May 13, 1807, 1 obtained the object of my long attachment, 
[Hannah, fifth daughter of Mr. Gurney,] having refused, in conse¬ 
quence of the prospect of this man-iago, a most lionourable token of 
the esteem of the University of Dublin. The prospect was indeed 
flattering to youthful ambition—to become a mehl|>er of Parliament, 
and my constituents men of thought and education, and honour and 
princiirfe—my companions, my competitors—those who had known 
me and observed me for years.” 
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fields, to whose preaching he attributed his first real acquaint^ 
ance with the doctrines of Christianity. He himself says—“ It 
was much, and that of vast moment, that 1 liere leanim frcuii 
Mr. Pratt.” He wrote to that excellent clerfiyman thirtp^ years 
afterwards—“ Whatever I have done in my life for Afiica, the 
seeds of it were sown in mjr heart in Wheeler Street Chapel.” 

Those seeds found in Ins mind a congenial soil. His strong 
love of truth, his spsceptibility, his conscientiousness, his in¬ 
tegrity, his dislike,of show and pomp, and empty forms, his de¬ 
cided turn for the oul-** 9 U.tial, the practical, ai^d the useful, his 
Vvliole-hearted devotion to wu.:*<»ver cause he took up, and his 
])ower of vividly realizing the grand ""aults of present labour 
in the distant future, all gave assurance in neither the “ way- 
side,” nor the “ stony ground,” nor the ground overrun with 
briers and weeds, would furnish a fit emblem of his heart—hut 
rather the good ground where truth brought forth a hundred¬ 
fold. AV'^e are everywhere struck in these memoirs with the 
deeply religious feeling, the strong faith .and fervent prayerful¬ 
ness, whicli animated him in all his jmhlic labours. Whatever 
he did, he did eai’nestly as unto God. He acted throughout on 
his own motto—“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” A portion of another text expresses his habit 
of concentrating his energies on one object—bringing them with 
burning power to a focus—“ This one thing I do.” Hut when 
this one thing was done, he was ready to take up another, and 
})ursnc it with an all-absorbing zeal till it was finished. And 
then he was prompt, with the numility of a child, to ascribe all 
the glory to God; and to give more tlian the due share of hon¬ 
our to his fellow-labourers. 

Let the reader who never saw Mr. Buxton imagine these 
principles—this noble character—embodied in a cominandiug 
person, [he was six feet four inches in height, with a powerful 
frame, and broad chest,] with a benevolent and highly intel¬ 
lectual expression of countenance, a full-toned voice, a manly 
and playful eloijuence, canying away with its current of earnest 
thought the most fastidious of audiences, and he will have be¬ 
fore mm the illustrious Emancipator of the Negroes. 

In November 1816, Mr. Buxton made his first speech in 
public, in behalf of the Spitalfields weavers, who were then in 
great distress. It was at a meeting in the Mansion House. 
The statistics of misery, and the forcible api)eals which it con¬ 
tained, producedgreat impression. “ By thb one meeting at 
the Mansion I^ioae,” says we Report of the Spitalfields Bene¬ 
volent Society, “£43,369 were raised.” The Prince of Wales 
was so pleased with the s))irit of the meeting, that ho sent £$000. 
jBuxton \ya8 now “ launched upon tiiat stream of labour 
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Mr. Buxton’s expectations in regard to the Irish property 
vrere disappointed, and he found that his fortunes must de])end 
on his own exertions. After deliberate consideration, he relin¬ 
quished the idea of following the profession of the law, and en¬ 
tered into negotiations in different quarters, with a view to 
establishing himself in business. In after life, when referring 
to this period, he said—“ I longed for any employment that 
would produce me a hundred a-yeai*, if I had to work twelve 
hours o-day for it.” 

After a year spent in anxiety, he w^s offered a situation in 
Truman’s Brewery, with the prospect of becoming a partner 
after three .veal's’ probe'" This offer he joyfully accepted, aiul 
devoted himself with'great ardour to his new occupation. At 
the close of the year he succeeded Mr. Hanbury in the occupa¬ 
tion of a house connected with the brewery in Spital fields, where 
he resided for several years, and where, by his energy and 
talent for business, he greatly improved the establishment with 
which his name has been ever since connected. In 1811 he 
was admitted as a ])artner; and during the ensuing seven years, 
he was almost wholly devoted to his business. The success 
which crowned his exertions materially paved his way to public 
life. lie was gradually relieved from the necessity of attending 
in person to the details of the management, but continued to 
take a part in the general su]>erintendencc of the concern. 

His mother used to set betbre him the idea of tukiuff uji sonic 
(fi-eat cause, by which he might promote the happiness of man. 
lie did not forget her lessons; and he was now reminded of 
them by an acquaintance, which ripened into friendship, with 
the Quaker philosopher and philanthropist, William Allen, who 
initiated him into some of those questions to which his after life 
was so usefully devoted. Among these the Bible Society, and 
the condition of the poor weavers of Spitalfields, first occupied 
his attention. 

Before entering on the consideration of his public laboni's, we 
may briefly advert to Mr. Buxton’s religious character, that the 
I'eader may see with what principles and spirit he assumed 
his mission of philanthropy, for which he was so well fitted by 
temperament and education. 

His reverence for the Word of God was imbibed from his 
mother, and he retained it in a remarkable degree through life. 
He read it habitually and prayerfully, and bowed implicitly to 
its authority. Indeed his Church friends complained that he 
was led by this feeling to disparage human teaching unduly, 
csdling it “ the Bible and water.” His views of refigion had 
not become decided and clear till 1811, when he began to attend 
the ministry of the Kcv. Josiah Pratt in Wheeler Cliapl, Siiital- 
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for the good of others, along which his course lay for the re¬ 
mainder of his life.” 

In 1817 he went over to France to assist in establishing a 
branch of the Bible Society at Paris. In the passage from 
Dover to Calais, he reflected on the enormous suras of money 
spent on fbrtiflcations by the two greatest nations in Europe, 
“ not to promote civilisation or happiness, but for purjrases of 
mutual hostility, defiance, aggression, and bloodsned.” Ho 
wondered that the respective rulers should have found it expe¬ 
dient to keep the people for twenty-three years cutting each other’s 
throats, and that we should so often have illuminated at the joy¬ 
ful intelligence that 10,000 of our lively neighbours were kilim, 
and 20,000 wounded. He found I'cligion in a low state in 
France—the Protestants sadly indifferent, and the Catholics 
cither “ quite philosophically careless, or thoroughly bigoted.” 
The difficulties which the restraiuts of Government interposed 
in the establishment of the Bible Society, made him feel with 
Baxter, “ how great a sin tyranny is.” 

About this time he published a work 'on Prison discipline, 
containing a painful exposure of the barbarous treatment of 
criminals in our jails; a subject to which his attention was more 
earnestly directed by the labours of his sister-in-law Mrs. Fry. 
The book went through six editions the first year, and gave 
a considerable impulse to the public feeling on the subject. 
It was praised in very strong terms in the House of Commons by 
Sir James Mackintosh, and called forth a congratulatory letter 
from Mr. Wilberforce. It was translated into French; it led 
to reformation in the wretchedly conditioned jails of MadraS— 
and found its way even to Turkey. 

At the generm election in 1818, Mr. Buxton was returned 
for Weymouth, which he continued to represent for many 
years. On entering Parliament, Mr. J. J. Gurney wrote to 
him, and recommended him to stick to “sound Wliiggiam” to 
aid the great work of education and reform which was going on 
in the world, and to take special care to'avoid “ the spirit of 
Toryism ^'—“which bears the worst things with endless apathy, 
because they are old; and with which reason and even hu¬ 
manity ara nothing, and the authority of creatures as fallible as 
ourselves every thing.” 

He gives an interesting account of the first debate of import¬ 
ance at which he was present. The subject was the conduct of 
the Manchester Magistrates on the occasion of the riot at 
Peterloo.— 

“ We have had a wonderful debate. Ileally it has rai^d my idea 
of the capacity and ingenuity of the human mind. All the leadei-s 
spoke, and aliaost all outdid themselves. But Burdett stands first; 
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his speech was absolutely the first, and the clearest, and the finest 
display of masterly understanding that 1 ever heard; and with shame, 
I ought to confess it, he did not utter a sentence with which I could 
not Agree. Canning was second; if there be any difference between 
eloquence and sense, this was the difference between him and Burdett. 
lie was exquisitely elegant, and kept the tide of reason and argument, 
irony, joke, invective, and declamation flowing, without abatement, 
for neai*ly three hours. Plunkett was third: he took hold of poor 
McIntosh’s argument, and griped it to death, ingenious, subtle, yet 
clear and bold, and putting with the most logical distinctness to the 
House, tlie errors of his antagonist. Next came Brougham—and 
what do you think of a speech, in which the fourth man could keep 
alive the attention of the House from three till five in the morning, 
alter a twelve hours’debate ? Now what was the impression made 
on my mind, you will ask. First, 1 voted with Ministers, because I 
cannot bring myself to subject the Manchester Magistrates to a 
l^urliamcntary inquiry ; but nothing has shaken my convictions that 
the Magistrates, Ministers, and all have done exceedingly wrong. 1 
am clear I voted right; and indeed I never need have any doubts 
when I vote with Ministers, the bias being on the other side.”— 

He further expresses liis oj)inion on this subject in a letter to 
his uncle, C. Buxton, Esq.:— 

“ I quite agree with you in reprobating the lladicals. 1 am per¬ 
suaded that their object is the subversion of religion and the constitu¬ 
tion, and 1 shall be happy to vote for any measure by which the exer¬ 
tions of their leaders may be suppressed; but 1 fear we shall much 
differ ns to the nature of those measures. I most strongly condemn 
the*conduct of the Magistrates at Manchester; and I equally con¬ 
demn the conduct of the Ministei*s, in giving them public thanks; and 
1 think in future as well as in common prudence, that wretched affair 
ought to be strictly scrutinized, and it will be very awkward if 
these Magistrates, having been thanked, deserve to be punished.” 

These avowals seem hardly consistent with the vote for Minis¬ 
ters, and it is the only passage in his parliamentary course which 
needs explanation. 

In the year 1819 lie took up the question of tlie Criminal 
Code, haviqg seconded a motion for a committee on the criminal 
laws made by Sir James Mackintosh. Ilis speech on that occa¬ 
sion w^as very effective; and at the conclusion of it, many of the 
most distinguished members of the House came up and introduced 
themselves to him. His sterling sense, his good language, his 
strong facts and eaniest manner, gave univers^ satisfaction, and 
greatly prepossessed the House in his favour. 

**llis speeches were not s|wkliug or splendid; Iheir end was 
ytility; their oruumciits clearness, fui\:e, mid earnest feeling. He 
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usually bestowed much care in preparation; not in cmbellibhiiig tlic 
style, but in bringing together supplies of facts, and marshnlltng them 
in one strong line of argument. Speaking as he did from the heart, 
and f(H' the most part on subjects which appealed to the feelings as 
well as to the judgnicnt, he sometimes rose into passages of impas¬ 
sioned declamation ; hut the usual character of his oratory was the 
succinct and business-like statement of the matter in hand.”—P. bG. 

Sir Fowell Buxton voted for the abolition of cajutal punish- 
Dionts in all cases except murder. During the ])recediiig age. 
the Legislature had been peculiarly blood-thirsty. 

‘‘There arc persons living,” he said, ‘‘at whose birth the criminal 
code coHtJuned less tlnin sixty capital {^ff-^uces, and who have seen 
that number (iiiadruplcd ; who have seen an act pass making otlcnccH 
capital by the dozen and hy the score; and what is worse, bundling 
up together oflfencos trivial and atrocious—some nothing short of 
murder in malignity of intention, and others nothing beyond a civil 
trespass; J say bundling together this ill-assorled and ineoiigriioiis 
])ackage, and stamping upon it, ‘ death without benefit of clergy.’ 
The law, by declaring that ‘ certain crimes should be punished with 
death,’ hud declared that they should not bo ])umshed at all. The bow 
laid been b(int till it had snapped asunder. The Acts which were iii- 
Iciidcd to prevent evil had proved Acts of indemnity, and free pardon 
to the fraudulent and the thief, and Acts of ruin and dc.structiuii iu 
many a fair trader.” 

The following year the Committee brought in its report, and 
the result was a bill to abolish capital punishment in cases of 
forgery. A speech of Mr. Buxton's on this bill excited great in¬ 
terest at the time. 

“ 'Fhc drift of it w'as to prove that tlie law as it stood was at once 
inhuman and ineffective; that the severity of the punislimcnt induci;d 
judges and jurors to strive for an acquittal, and that the uncertainty 
of the greater penalty was therefore more readily incurred tluui the 
certainty of the lesser one, 

“‘Kill your father,’ he exclaimed, ‘or a rabbit in a warren, the 
penalty is the same! Destroy three Kingdoms or a hop-vine, the 
penalty is the same! Meet a gipsy on the higli-road, keep company 
with him or kill him, the penalty is the same!' ” 

The result of this system was that in twelve years crime had 
increased fourfold. In 1811 the punishment of death for steal¬ 
ing from bleaching-greens was abolished, rather as a concession to 
the folly of the blcachois than as a dictate of the wisdom of Par¬ 
liament. By the result, however, that wdsdom was confounded ; 
for, whereas before the mitigation of the law this offence had 
been as rife as otlier capital offences, since that mitigation all i\\e 
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capital offences had increased prodi^riously (some elevenfold)— 
while this offence had decreased ttoo-ihirds. —(P. 110.) 

The reason is obvious. When the penalty was not life^ the 
injured were ready to prosecute, witnesses did not hesitate to 
certify what they had seen, juries brought in verdicts according 
fo the evidence, mindful of their oath—and judges did not listen 
to the technical quibbles by which the guilty might escape. It 
is surprising what an effect a small degree of uncertainty has in 
increasing cilme ; and uncertainty must always be the result of 
too much severity. Henry the VIII. hanged 72,000 persons for 
robbery alone; yet Sir Thomas More wonders that while so 
many thieves were daily hanged, so many still remained in the 
country, robbing in all places.” 

“ Queen Elizabeth hanged 500 criminals a-year, yet complsuus 
bitterly that the people will not carry out licr laws : and was obliged 
to appoint Rtii)cndiary magistrates to inflict these penalties. AVe find 
from Strypo that the people w'ould not prosecute, and the magistrates 
•would not act.”—P. 111. 

“ ‘It is a fact/ says Mr. Buxton, ‘ tlmt GOO men were condemned to 
death last year u])on statutes passed within the last century.* One of 
the worst effects of the sanguinary system of punishment was the pre¬ 
valence of peijury among jurymen. The following passage is not 
without importance at the present time, as throwing light on some re¬ 
cent discussions on our jury system :—After giving a number of in¬ 
stances whore juries had clearly perjured themselves in order to save 
the lives of ])risoners, he adds, ‘I hold in my hand 1200 cases of a 
similar description. Is it then policy or prudence—I say nothing of 
its wickedness—lo tiiinpcr with what is so very delicate, or even to 
jkcrmit the rcjjutation of that oath to be impaired, or any stain to be 
cast upon its purity? But when the public see twelve respectable 
inofl in open couit, in the face of day, in the presetice of a Judge, call¬ 
ing God to witness that they will give their verdict according to the 
evidence, and then declaring their belief in things, not merely very 
strange or uncommon, but actual physical impossibilities—absolute 
miracles, •wilder than the wildest legends of monkish superstition— 
what impression on the public mind must be made, if not tiiis, that 
there are occasions in which it is not only lawful, but commendable, 
to ask God to witness a palpable and egregious falsehood V ”—^P. 113. 

In ^ite of facts and reasonings like tliese, and at a time when 
230 offences were punishable with death, the bill for exempting 
forgery from the number was lost in the House of Commons. 
In 1822, Sir J. Mackintosh brought forward the q^uestion again, 
and proposed certain resolutions on the criminal code, which were 
rejected in 1823; and he and his friends were still struggling 
aminst superior force, when Sir B. Peel, on his accession to 
office in 1826, undertook the momentous task of remodelling tlio 
^hojo penal code. 
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Mr. Buxton gives an interesting account of the impressions the 
Iloitse had made U])Oii him, and lus position and pursuits there, 
ill a letter to his friend Mr. North, whom he wished to join him. 

“ I do not,” lie saj's, wonder why so many distinguished men 
have failed in it. The speaking required is of a very peculiar kind: 
the House loves (/ood sense and jokintj^ and nothing else ; and the ob¬ 
ject of its utter aversion is that species of eloquence which is called 
Thilippiun, There are not three men from Avfaom a line simile or sen- 
tinient would be tolerated. All tiUcmpts of the kind arc punished 
with general laugliter. An easy Dow of sterling plain sense is indis¬ 
pensable ; and this, combined with great powers of sarcasm gives 
Jh'ougham his station. Canning is an exception to this rule; his 
reasoning is seldom above mediocrity; but then it is recommended 
by language so wonderfully happy, by a manner so exquisitely ele¬ 
gant, and by wit so clear, so pungent, and so unpremeditated, tlmt. ho 
continues to beguile the House of its austerity. Tierney has never 
exerted himself much in my liearing. Wilbortbrcc has more native 
ehxpieiice than any of them; but he takes no pains, and allows him¬ 
self to wander from his subject: he holds a very high rank in the 
estimation of the House. And now let me tell you a secret. I'iiese 
great creatures turn out, when viewed closely, to be but men, and 
men wdth whom you need not fear competition. Come among us, 
and I shall bo greatly deceived if you do not hold u foremost place. 
My line is distinctly drawn. I care but little about party politicos; I 
vote its I like, sometimes pro and sometimes con ; but I feel the great¬ 
est interest in such subjects as the slave-trade, the condition ol* the 
poor, prisons and criminal hw. To these I devote myself, and I 
should be (juite content never to give another vote upon a party 
question.”—P. 89. 

The slavery question obtained most of his attention, ami hu 
devoted liiniseif to it witli an ardour wiiich soon made him the 
recognised leader of the Abolitionists in Parliaiiient. To this 
“ blessed servicey^ he was earnestly invited, in an impressive letter 
iroiu the venerable Wilberforce in 1821. After thirty-three 
years^ labour in the cause, that veterau philanthropist felt he was 
no longer able to bear the burden and neat of the day, and that 
u successor was needed. That cause he be({ueatued to Mr. 
Buxton as his “Parliamentary heir-at-law.” Several causes had 
been concurring to prepare the latter gentleman for this “ holy 
enterprise”—the hon'orof slavery, instilled by his mother in boy¬ 
hood—his connexion w ith the African Institution—the dying 
charge of his sister-in-law, the beautiful, the eloquent, the spirit¬ 
ual Priscilla Gurney, who, with her last j)ulse and last breath, 
])ressed liis hand and said,—“ The poor, dear slaves !” His most 
zealous fellow-labourers in this work were the two Gurneys, 
another brother-in-law, Mr. Hoarc, Mr. Zacluury Macaulay, a 
Ruble-miaUed philauthixipist, and « prodigy fev 
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Luslungton^ whose sound judgment and sagacity were of the 
greatest value, and Lord Suffield, who laboured almost alone 
in the Upper House. 

In 1823 the Anti-Slavery Society was established, Mr. Buxton 
being one of the vice-presidents; and the committee engaged 
warmly in the task of collating evidence, and spreading informa¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

“ Public feeling was soon roused into activity, and j>etitions began 
to flow in—the lead was taken by the Society of Friends ; and it was 
determined that the presentation of their appeal by the hands of Mr. 
Wilberforce should be the opening of the Parliamentary compiiign.” 

Mr. Buxton then gave notice, that on the 15th of May he 
W'ould move, That the House should take into consideration tlic 
state of Slavery in the British Colonics. He made liis motion 
accordingly, and an animated debate ensued. Mr. Canning pro¬ 
posed and carried certain resolutions as an amendment. TJielr 
object was to adopt measures for the progressive improvement of 
the slave population, so as to prepare them for the enjoyment of 
civil rights and jmvileges; and this was to be accomplished “ at 
the earliest ])eriod coinpfitiblc with the wellbeing of the slaves 
themselves, with the safety of the Colonics, and with a fair and 
equitable cousideration of the interests oiprivate propeiiy^^ 

Mr. Buxton replied in a bold and powerful viiidicutioji of the 
rights of maiikiiia for the enslaved negroes. 

In pursuance of the Ministerial resolutions, circulars were sent 
to all the planters, requiring them to do the most reasonable tl)ings 
that could be imagined, namely, to provide the means of religious 
instruction and Christian education for their slaves—to put an 
end to Sunday markets and Sunday labour—to allow slaves to 
have property by law—to legalize their marriages—to restrain 
the power of arbitrary punishment—to abolish the corporal punish¬ 
ment of females—to admit the testimony of slaves in courts of 
justice—to abolish the use of the driving-whip in the field, &c. 

These demands jn’oduced the fiercest excitement in the West 
Indians. 

“ Thoughts were openly entertained of resisting the innovations of 
the Government by force of arms. It was even proposed to throw off 
the yoke of the mother country, and place themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of America. They could find no language sufficiently bitter 
to express their rancour; and the Colonial Legislatures unanimously 
refused submission to the recommendations of the Government."-^ 
P. 187. 

When the Order in Council reached Demarara, an attempt was 
made to conceal the iiiteliigeJico from the black piijiulutiun. But 
exaggerated rumours got ab^ud; the negroes found the great 
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king of England” had set tliem free, and they refilsed to work. 
Compulsion provoked some outrages on person and property 
martial laAv was ])roelaimed. Not a soldier was killed, but more 
than 100 negroes wore shot, 47 were subsequently tried and 
executed, and in a week ten were torn to pieces by the lash, some 
l)cing condemned to GOO or 700 stripes. Smith, the Independent 
missionary, though perfectly innocent, was illegally tried by a 
court-martial, and condemned to he hanged, and the Abolition¬ 
ists at home were loaded witli abuse. The Government w’ero 
intimidated, Canning forfeited Ids jdedge to enforce the orders, 
and would do nothing. In February 1824, Mr. Buxton wrote 
tliiis:— 


“ The degree of—T will not call it opposition, but virulence against 
me—is quite surprising. I much question whether there is a more 
unpopular individual tliaji iny.sclf in the House just at this moment. 
For this I do not care. ^ 

Tlic shivmy question looks wretchedly. I begin to think that, 
opposed as we air by the West Indians, deserted by the Government, 
and deemed enthusiasts by the public, we shall be able to do little or 
nothing; liowcver 1 rejoice that we liave tried.”—!*, 143. 


Tlio small anti-slavery party wore attacked on all sides, and 
vitujioratetl as enthusiasts” and “saints.” Canning resolved 
to make tlieiii scape-goats, and some timid counsellors advised 
that Ins attack should be received in silence. Mr. .1. J. Gurney, 
ever confident of truth and freedom, suggested words of en¬ 
couragement, and Mr. Buxton came forward nobly in defence of 
a good blit odious cause. He held the minister to his pledge, 
and said— 


“ I know bow reproaches have rung in my ears since that pledge 
was given, and how they will ring wdth tenfold fury now that f call 
for its fulfilment. Let them ring! 1 will not purchase for myself a 
base indemnity with such a sting as this on my conscience.” 

Atnidst these discouraging circumstances he devoted himself 
unremittingly to the task of ])rocuring digested proofs of the 
cruelty with u Inch the slaves were treated, and the rapid decrease 
of the l)lack pojmlution, though they multiplied fast w'hercver 
they were free. In February 1824 he writes— 

“ The wcigiit of business, and worse still, of thought, which over* 
liangs me ut tliis time, is greater than I ever experienced before. 1 
am fatigued, I am distressed with fatigue.” ^ 

The tide of public opinion ran high against the Abolitionists; 
none but far-seeing men of sterling principle could or did witli- 
stand it. It was when the enemy thus came in like a flcnid that 
31r. Buxton again lifted up his standard in the House of 
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mons, where he laid bare the ati’ocious cruelty of the planters 
and their agents. He was well supported by Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Wilberforce. 

On the Ist June 1824, Mr. Brougham brought forward the 
case of the missionary Smith, in a brilliant and powerful speech 
of four hours’ length. It produced a great effect on the public, 
mind, especially the portion in which he dwelt upon the e.Ktr.a- 
ordinary forbearance ot the rebel negroes, in the midst of j)rovo- 
entions too exasperating for human nature to endure. 

This debate changed the current of public opinion. The pe(mlo 
had taken part with the o])pressors through ignorance. The 
West Indian interest then, as now, could command the services 
of an unscrupulous and powerful jiress. 

“ The nation, which before had partaken of tlie consternation of 
the Government, began to awaken to the truth, and from lienccforth 
the religious jiublie of England was strongly enlisted on behalf ol‘ the 
oppressed missionaries .and their persecnted'followers.” 

By the impartiality of this persecution, the ])]anters managed 
to excite the abhorrence of all Evangelical denominations in this 
country. The authorities of Barhadoos condemned to death a 
Wesleyan missionary, Mr. Shrewsbury, for the imaginary crime 
of corresimnding with Mr, Buxton, who said in the House—“ 1 
never received from, or wrote to liim, a single letter; nor did I 
know that such a man existed, till I happened to take u]) a news- 
j)aper, and there mad, with some astonishment, that he wjis going 
to be hanged for corresponding with me.’’ 

A tyranny so sanguinarj', and so blind in its fury, aroused tlio 
public conscience as soon as its deeds were known ; and the stale 
of feeling was such, that even the House of Commons could not 
long resist—made up, as it then was, of “ West Indians, Govern¬ 
ment men, a few partisans, and a few sturdy Abolitionists.’’ On 
tlie 1st March 182(), Mr. Buxton presented the I.<ondon petition, 
signed by 72,000 persons. 

During the following year he occupied himself raucli in col¬ 
lecting and arranging evidence on the Slave-trade in its con¬ 
nexion with the Mauritius. The .atrocities that were brought 
befoi*c him in this inquiry—the cruel rending of family ties—the 
horroi's of the middle passage—the frightful mortality—^|)roduce(l 
an effect on his benevolent heart which was very neai- proving 
fatal. He was so completely overwhelmed with angnish and in¬ 
dignation, that he several times left his.papers, and paced rapidly 
up and down^he lawn, entirely overcome by bis feelings, and 
exclaiming aloud, “ Oh, it’s too bad ; it's too bad!— I can’t bear 
it.” On the next day, which was Sunday, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, and remained unconscious till Wednesday, when 
)ie began to show symptoms of rccoveiyr 
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“ T am glaJ,” said he, “ tlmt the fii'st object I noticed was iny dear 
wife. 1 well remember the expression of deep anxiety upon lier 
countenance. To her delight 1 spoke to her, and the words 1 used 
were those which expressed my unbounded affection towards her.’— 
r. 192. 

This alarming seizure produced a profound sensation among 
all his friends; and the Abolitionists, in the greatest solicitude, 
made hourly inquiries about his licalth, till he was pronouncod 
convalescent. 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Buxton’s labours in con¬ 
nexion with the Mauritius case were crowned with complete 
success. 

“ Long unnoticed and unchecked by the Government at home, tho 
evil had grown up and flourished; but it withered in a day. liumo 
who had readily joined in it Avhilc veiled from sight, now sliriinkfroui 
the light W'hirh fell upon their doings.” 

In this good work Mr. Buxton derived great assistance from 
Mr. fFennuio, a gentleman singularly devoted to tho truth and 
the right, without any selfish regard to consequences, who liad 
lield a public office in St. Imcia, but had there ruined Ids jmw- 
pects by the boldness with wiiich lie struggled against the ill- 
treatment of the slaves. 

Kor three years the question of Colonial Slavciw was suffered 
to rest; but ])ublic opinion was gaining strength, and the agita¬ 
tion w^as becoming more popular. If, said Mr. Buxton, in 1H27, 
“ a man liad a large share of reputation, lie would lose the greater 
]iart of it by espousing the (uuise of the slaves; if lie had a mode¬ 
rate share, he Avould lose all.’^ But it was not so in 1830, The 
Anti-Slavciy feeling had gained ground, and the planters Imd 
lost the public sympathy. 

“ They had hurled back the quiet suggestions of Goveninioni with 
every expression of defiance and contempt—they had puiushcil the 
rebel negroes with aseveidty which shocked every feeling oFhumanity— 
they had condemned Smith to the gallows, and thus turned the. Inde¬ 
pendents against them—they foixsed Shrewsbury to fly for his life, and 
the Wesleyans were aroused—the Baptist chapels were razed to tho 
ground, and the Baptists became their enemies.”—P. 243. 

It was now felt that the idea of mitigating slavery was hope* 
less. It was useless to think any more of lopping ofl’ the branches. 
There was a fixed determination to root out the abomination 
thoroughly and at once. This determination was j^atly 
sti'engthened by a meeting held in Edinburgh, in whidi Mr. 
(now Lord) Jeffrey made an eloquent sjHjech, urging the meet* 
ing to aim at nothing short of aoolishiim slavery at the earliest 
practicable period ” But Dr, Andrew Thomson broke in with 
g vehement protest against any further pretexts for defay^ ex« 
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claiming—“ Wc ought to tell tlie Tjogislature plainly and 
strongly tliat no man Jias a right to property in man—that there 
are 81)6,000 individuals sighing in bondage under the intolerable 
evils of West Indian slavery, who have as good a right to be free 
as we oui*selves have—that they ought to be free—and that they 
must be made free.” 

This bold expression of Christian and manly sentiment caused 
the meeting to separate in confusion, but only to reassemble a 
few days later, “ when a most eloquent speech having been 
made by Dr. Andrew Thomson, a petition for immediate eman¬ 
cipation was adopted, to which 22,000 signatures \Yere rapidly 
subscribed.”—P. 248. 

But Grovcnimcnt was still for using gentle treatment with the 
])lanters, for humouring their prejudices, and tnisting to their 
gi>od intentions, as if tney had any. “ If jiatience be a virtue, 
then was tlie administration most virtuous, with such fortitude 
did they submit to the suffering of the slaves.” They,knew that 
tlie slaves were eruelly ill-treated—having no legal redress for 
any wrongs indicted on them, and being compelled to work, in 
tiainaicn, fur exam])lc, nineteen hours a-tlay during crop-time, and 
fourteen and a half at other seasons, with intervals for rest and 
food amounting to two liours and a half.—Still in the chai'itable 
eye of Government, the masters were humane and lionourable 
men, from wliom all desirable ameliorations might bo, in due time, 
expected. Tliey might as well have waited for tlie negro’s skin 
to turn white! 

In the four Crown colonics,” Demerara, Berbice, Trinidad, 
and St. Lucia, wliere slavery was mildest, and where some miti¬ 
gations had been enforced, the registei*ed punishments indicted 
by the mayistrates in the two years 1828-9 amounted to {;8,921, 
of which 25,094 were indicted upon females. Allowing the legal 
number of 25 stripes for each punishment, we have an aggregate 
of 1,350,000 stripes indicted by the magistrates iii these four 
colonies alone, and this on the sworn testimony of the planters 
themselves.—(P. 253.) 

Captain S. Hodgson, in his “ Truths from the West Indies,” 
shows what slavery was, and at the same time reveals the true 
secret of “ West Indian distress,” about which we hear so much 
at present. 

“There arc few hona fide proprietors resident on the spot; the 
greater part of the estates ore mortgaged to nearly their full value, 
and are superintended by some of the mortgagees or their agents. 
These people have no idea beyond grinding out of the property the 
largest posable sum in the shortest possible period^ perfectly indiffer¬ 
ent to the eventual ruin tliey must entail by the overworking of the 
soil; and having no sympathy for the slaves, whom they litendly re¬ 
gard as cattle, they think alone of the pre.sent gain to themselves. 
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AVhere the proprietor resides, I have generally observed him kind, 
and his people happy and contented.” 


No wonder then that the population decreased with awful 
r{ij)idity. During ten years, the slaves of tlie fuiirteoii sugar- 
growing colonies diminished to the number of 45,800 persons, 
wliiJe the free black population in Demerara had (exclusive of 
manumissions) doubled in fourteen years; and the free negroes 
of llayti bad increased 520,000111 twenty years: ?• their num¬ 
bers had more than doubled. In 1831, Mr. Iluxton dwelt upon 
this fact in a powerful speech, lie showed that the law of na¬ 
ture, whicli is too strong for climate, for war, for savage Jile, 
for vice and misery, yields at once to the cultivation of sugar hy 
slaves. 


“ Where the blacks are free they increase. But le.t there he u 
cluinge ill only one circumstance, let the ])opulatiou he the sanui in 
every respect, only let lliem be slaves instead of freemen, and tins cur¬ 
rent is immediately stopped,” 

Jlis lliograjdicr adds— 


‘‘Tho appalling fact was never (Icnied, that at the time of the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave-trade, the mimheroC slaves in tlio West JmlicH wih 
800,000: in 1830 it was 700,000 ;*that is to say, in twoiily-lhrco 
years it had diininishc^d by 100,00(>. In 183), wlnm eniaiicijiatiou 
took place, the law of nature resumed its Ibrce, tlic ])opiilation began 
to increase, and the census of 1844 proves that in the twelve jirtnious 
years the black population in fourteen of the islands had incratml by 
54,000.”—r. X»G1. 


Up to tbc hour of Abolition, the cruelties of the jdanters in- 
(treased, and also their rancour agaiiist the religious instruction 
of the negroes, as, to adopt tJieir own words, “ incompatibJ«» uith 
tlie existence of slavery.” At length it became evident that in 
a very short time there would be a general revolt of tlic jugr4>es, 
the consequences of which would beiearful. A jiartial in.siinvc- 
tion in tlainuica brought on the crisis, and made the wrath of the 
])lantcrs overflow all bounds. They were resolved to extinguisli 
Christianity in the island ; accordingly, they dcvstroyed seventeen 
cha])cls, and inflicted on the pastors and theh* flocks every 
species of cruelty and insult. 


‘‘ I stake my character,” said Mr. Buxton, “on the ac(;nracy of the 
fact, that negroes have been scoui'ged to the borders of the grave, un¬ 
charged with any crime, save that of worshipping their God.” 


The Rev. Messrs. Knibb and Burchcll were banished, an<l ar¬ 
rived in England at the very juncture when their evidence beibro 
tbc Parliamentary Committees, tlien sitting in both Houses, was 
of the utmost value. The Committees reported:—^lVo«i»oints 
seemed established—1. That therc was no remedy for slavery 
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but extirpation; 2. That its abolition was safe. Tlie Reform 
Bill had passed—a Reform Ministry were in Downing Street, and 
they undertook and accomplished the great work of emancipa¬ 
tion ; but it required the most strenuous and determined efforts 
of the Anti-Slavery party in the House, and out of doors, to 
procure a satisfactory measure. Mr. Buxton’s firmness and 
fidelity were tried more by the entreaties of ministerial friends, 
than by all the fury of the West Indians. On tbe day that Mr. 
Stanley brought in his bill, July 6, 1833, he WTote :— 

It retains the apprenticeship for twelve years, which makes me 
very indignant, and would make me very unhappy, if I did not in¬ 
dulge the hope, that we shall be able to beat them out of it in com¬ 
mittee." 

lie moved an amendment on this point, and suggested one 
year as a sufficient apprenticeship. The amendment was lost by 
a minority of only seven. Mr. Ilowley then consented to re¬ 
duce the term to seven years. Mr. Buxton voted for the grant 
of £20,000,000 to tlie ]»Ianters; but persevered, as an amend¬ 
ment, that half the sum should be retained till the termination of 

Bill passed 
through the 


the m)j)renticeshi]>. On the 7th August 1833, tl 
the liower House, and went, with little delay 
Lords. 


“ I would," writes Miss Iluxton, ‘‘ that Mr, "Wilborfoi'ce had lived 
ono fortnight longer, that my fatlicr might have taken bock to him 
fnifiUaU the task lie gave him ten years ago 1*' 

The effect of the news in the West Indies was most gratify¬ 
ing. All evil prognostications were falsified by t}ie admirable 
conduct of the negroes. The 1st of August 1834 was spent by 
them in religious exercises. There was the profoundest joy and 
gratitude, but not an act of impropriety. 

Mr. Buxton refused at first to join in the subsequent movement 
against the ajiprenticeship ; but he was constrained, by the un¬ 
deniable abuses perpetrated by the masters, to admit the neces¬ 
sity of abolisliing it. They broke their bargain. They took the 
twenty millions, but laboured to retain slavery under another 
name. They had no excuse for this. The negroes acted ad¬ 
mirably—not an instance of provocation did they afford. 


“My expectations,” says Mr. Buxton, “ are surpassed. Gods 
blessing has been on tiiis perilous work of humanity.” 

He greatly rejoiced when the apprenticeship was abolished, 
and candidly confessed that he, had been quite WTong on tins 
point. While .Foseph Sturge and the Anti-Slaveiy party had 
t>een quite right on this score, the planters have no right to com- 

E lain. • Had they honestly stood by their contract, they might 
ave enjoye4 the full benefit of the apprenticeship* 
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Subsequently Mr. Buxton devoted liiraself with great zeal 
to tho question of the Slave Trade, which he laboured to 
abolish, by establishing trade and commerce and Christian 
Missions in Africa. The Abori^nes in that continent had been 
brought under his notice by the Rev. Dr. Philip, with wliom he 
co-operated in protecting the Hottentots. It was with tho 
view of more effectually destroying the traffic in slaves, that he 
took such an active part in getting up the Niger Expedition, 
which he watched with the liveliest and most prayerful interest, 
and whoso melancholy failure overwhelmed him with soiTow. 
Tet it was the climate alone that dashed his hopes. In every 
otlier respect his exjiectations were fully realized. 

Ho felt dcojdy for the wrongs inflicted upon our fellow-men in 
connexion with European colonization. The spirit that has 
more or less actuated those who have promoted it, was curiously 
exemplified by the Dutch. In 1652 the first Dutch settlement 
w'as formed, and “the curse of Christian neighbours” fell upon 
tho helpless owners of the land, now known as “ Cape Colony.” 
Van Kiebech the governor, was vexed to see so many fine head 
of cattle with the savage.s, and he writes in bis jourmil, that if 
it had been allowed, he iftight in one day have deprived them of 
10,000 head. With 150 men it might liavc been done, as tho 
natives came unarmed, not having the least suspicion that white 
men and Christians could be dishonest or treacherous. A day 
or tw'o later, this philosophic governor “ w'ondered at the ways 
of Providence, which permitted such noble animals to remain in 
the possession of heathens.” 

They were not long suffered to retain them. Their rich lands 
and herds became the spoiler’s prey. This peasantry, once so 
industrious, so frugal, so wealthy in flocks and herds—so honest 
and confiding—were gradually subjected to the capricious tyranny 
of the Dutch boors, who brought down their hearts by the 
heaviest labours, and the most revolting punishments.— 

“ Kcnnath this grinding misery their numbers hud dwindled, their 
persons had become dwarfed, and their minds brutalized, till the veiy 
Negro Slaves looked down on them as lower and baser drudges, tlir 
below the level of mankind.”—209. 

It is this degradation of manhood that is the chief curse of 
tyranny, and that makHs it so great a sin. Mr. Buxton had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing the Hottentots liberated by 
oar Government, through his instrumentality. A resolution 
of the House of Commons, which ho regard*^ as their Magna 
Charts, was carried unanimously in Julv 1828. Mr. Buxton 
expected that a thousand blessings would acciompany liberty, 
and he was right. So early as 1832, we find the rollowing teSi* 
timony borne to the condnot of the Hottentots in the Kat Bivef 
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settlement:—“ By patient labour, with manly moderation and 
Christian temperance, they have converted the desert into a 
fruitful field.’* 

Colonel Bell, the Government Secretary of the Colony, says 
that as free labourers and small farmers, they have made ‘‘a 
very surprising progress. A large portion of them, from being 
an indolent, intemperate, and improvident class, have, since a 
field was opened for virtuous ambition, become industrious, sober 
and j>rudent in their conduct.” Colonel Wade bears similar 
testimony. TJie Kev. Dr. Philip, to whom this people is under the 
deej)cst obligation for his zeal on their behalf, thus contrasts the 
coiidition of the bondsmen with that of tlie fi'ee, and the juctnres 
arc very suggestive, and toll us that we should never despair of 
any tribe of mankind however degraded, and tlmt vices and de^ 
fects which we arc accustomed to ascribe to blood, or colour, or 
inalfoi’matlon of the skull and other causes, are really the faults 
of o])preH8ion and maltreatment:— 

“ llegarded by tlio Negro Slaves as only fit to be their drudges; 
despised by the (iJafires, and by all the natives in a state of freedom ; 
and represented by traders as scarcely possessing the liuinan form, as 
the most filthy stupid beings in the world, as scarcely to be con¬ 
sidered belonging to the human race, the Kat llivcr now presents a 
scene of industry, sobriety, decency, not surpassed by the peasantry of 
any country in Europe. They are building themselves good houses, 
they are very decently clothed, tlieir iiidustry is admitted even by 
their enemies.” 


They travel considerable distances to attend worship—profit¬ 
ing nmch by tlicir religious instruction ; and their cbiltlren, who 
are acute and intelligent, they send regularly to the mission 
schools. 


Witli all liis zeal for Protestantism, Mr. Buxton never swerved 
from the principles of relig^ious liberty in regard to the Roman 
Catholics : lie voted for Emancipation in 1829. And tliougli 
sincerely attached to the Church of England, and anxious for its 
influence and stability, he voted for the Appropriation clause in 
the Irish Tithe Bill of the AVliigs. In regard to the Establislied 
Church of Ireland, he gave eloquent expression to sentiments 
which are not even now without their importance and signi¬ 
ficance:— 

“ How lias it been,” lie asked, that trul?itself, backed by a Pro¬ 
testant establishment, by a Protestant king, a Protestant army, a Pro¬ 
testant parliumeut—tliat truth itself, so far from advancing, has not 
kept her ground against error? My solution of the question is, that 
we havei*e80rted to force where reason alone could prevail. We liave 
forgotten that though the sword may do its work—mow down armies, 
and subdue nations-—it cannot caiTy conviction to the understanding 
of men; nay, the very use of force tends to create a barrier to the 
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reception of that truth which it intends to promote. Wo liaro for¬ 
gotten that there is something in the human breast—no base or sor¬ 
did feeling, the same which makes a generous mind cleave with double 
aHection to a distressed and injured friend, and which makes men 
cleave with tenfold fondness—deaf to reason, deaf to remonstrance, 
reckless of interest, prodigal of life—to a persecuted religion. I 
chai’ge the failure of Protestant truth in converting the Irish, upon 
the head of Protestant ascendencj'. * * * < ♦ • 

“I like the bill, and shall vote for it: first because tithe is a<^justed ; 
secondly, because stipend is to be measured by duty; thirdly, because 
education is to bo granted, I like, and shall vote for the bill, histly, 
because it bears no affinity to the old, overbearing system of Protes¬ 
tant ascendency ; and because, as 1 have so often said, it gives my faith 
fair play ; because, at last, the Protestant religion will do hevseU* 
justice. Stripped of her odious disguise, she will appear to the Insli 
what we know she is. She will appear in her natural, her peaceful, 
her charitable, her attractive character.”—P. 391- 

In the same enlightened spirit he advocated tlie now syatoni of 
National Education- By doing so he gave great oflcnee to his 
Church friends, who ascribed to him the wnsh to destroy tlnj 
Establishment; but had his views prevailed—had tlio Appro- 

i u'iation Clause not beeu'wcakly abandoned, not only would the 
risli Church now rest upon a firmer foundation, not only would 
IVotcstaiitisin have flourished more; but most of the diflieuUy 
which has since beset Irish Government would have been ob\i- 
ated; and ])articularly the serious eujbarra.ssineuts arising out of 
the Poor Law might Ijave been avoided. AVIiat a long train <»f 
calamitous consequences may follow a single act of expediejiey 
iinnosed by the exigencies of party! 

Though death had more than onco made breaches in Mr. 
Buxton^s family circle, and his parental affection, which was 
unusually strong, liad to endure heavy shocks, yet no man could 
be happier in his domestic relations, or in the friends that sur- 
i-ounded him. Frequently in his private meditations and pray¬ 
ers, and in his coiTespondence, ho breaks forth in earnest ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude to God for the peculiar blessings thus (*on- 
ferred on him. Like other great men of simple character and 
genial s]>irit, he loved to unbend with little cliildrcn, to mingle 
in their sports, and accommodate himself to their capacities; 
and accordingly he secured their confidence and love. 

In 1837, he lost his election at Weymouth, because he refused 
to open public-houses, and “lend” money to the extent of £1000. 
This event caus^ much re^et to his former supporters, wdio 
presented him with a gratifying testimonial. 

From no less than twenty-seven different places were proposals 
made to him to stand as a candidate, hut he foil at liberty to take 
advantage of the opportune repose ulforded him, stud siccortjiiiglv 
declined them all. In 1839 and 1840, he made a journey through 
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France and Italy, during which he wrote a number of interestiiig 
letters, describing the scenes he passed through. At Home he 
visited the prisons, and made valuable suggestions to the Pope 
and his ministers as to their improvement, which was greatly 
needed. 

He returned to England in tolerable health, impatient to resume 
his African labours. A meeting to promote the civilisation of that 
continent was held on the Ist June, 1840, iii Exeter Hall, Prince 
Albert in the chair. There was a great array of the nobility pre¬ 
sent, and the papers described it as a “ most graiul and magnifi¬ 
cent display or national feeling.” Mr. Buxton moved the first 
resolution. 

Shortly after this meeting of the African Civilisation Society, 
Her Majesty conferred upon him the rank of a baronet, without 
any suggestion to that effect from his friends. No man was 
better entitled to such an honour. Though no longer in Parlia¬ 
ment, he was still busy with his schemes for the good of mankind. 
But his health began to decline, and it was found necessary to 
restrain the activity of his temperament, in order to preserve his 
valuable life. His time, however, was come—he had fulfilled 
his course and done his work. His last days were sjient in ex¬ 
ercises of ardent devotion. His confessions of unworthincss and 
repentance were emphatic and often repeated, his trust in re¬ 
deeming love unwavering, and his jirayers most fervent. On its 
being remarked to him, when near his departure, that he had a 
firm hold on Christ, he replied in a clear and enijihatic manner, 
“Yes, indeed 1 have! unto eternal life'' 


“ On the ] 9th February, 1 iSl4, he was very much exhausted, but 
ti'iuKiuil in body and mind. Towards the afternoon, symptoms ofin- 
crtttising oppression returned; and as the evening advanced it was 
evident he was entering tlic valley of the shadow of death. Lie sank 
into a quiet sleep, his family collected round his bed—but no longer to 
be recognised by their honoured head: it was only to watch the peace¬ 
ful depaiture of the spirit. He lay perfectly still, and about a (piartcr 
before ten o’clock, fell asleep in his Lord."—P. 589. 

His remains were deposited in the ruined chancel of the littlo 
church of Oversti’and. A few weeks after the death of Sir 
Foweli Buxton, a committee was formed for erecting a testi¬ 
monial to his memorj'. The project was warmly ap])rovcd. 
H.B.H. Prince Albert subscribed £50, and the sum of £2000 
was raised. Of this the sable children *of Africa, whom his la¬ 
bours bad so greatly blessed, eagerly contribnted £450, chiefly 
in pence and half-pence. The testimonial is to be a fuIUength 
statue, (executed by Mr. F. Thrupp,) to be jilaccil between the 
monuments of Granville Sharp and William Wilberforce, itt 
''|fV’«!8twiu8tw Abbey, 
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Art. V. — 1. Die Seherin von Drevorst, etc. Mit^ethcilt vou 

JusTiNUS Kernru. 3to Auflage. Stuttgart und Tiibiiigen, 

1838. 

2. Arcanes de la VieFutiire dcvoilcs, etc. Par M. ALrH.CAllAGNET. 

Paris, 1848. 

o. The Night Side of Nature. By CATHERINE Crowe. In 2 

volumes. London, 1848. 

In all ages and in every country, mankind, when alike unguided 
and untrainmoiled by a definite method of investigation, lias ex¬ 
hibited the tendency to believe in the e.xistence of unenibodied 
spirits in general, and in that of disembodied human ones in 
])articular. Nor has this belief or half-belief always been dis¬ 
sociated from the supposition that such spirits occasionally visit 
or revisit the earth, making themselves sensible to i>eoplc yet in 
tlie flesh. It is upon the rccoi*ds*of such a])pai'itions, hidecd, 
tliat it rests its claims as a part of the ])opular creed of the world. 
It api)ears that, according to the curious works now under its- 
viow, both ghosts and ghost-seers are as plentiful and incontro¬ 
vertible as ever. Wo are told that the force of jniblic opinion, 
fashioned by the positive or rationalizing spirit of the ignorant 
prcsent time, renders some of the seers and believers in ghosts 
afraid, and others of them ashamed to cotifess their experiences 
ajul convictions; but that thei'o are multitudes of both these 
sorts of spiritualists in the society, of every grade and kimi, 
of the miserable and sense-beclouded age in whi(“h wo live! 
Moreover not only did Plato, Pliny, licnry More, Donne, 
Matthew Hale, Samuel Johnson, Addison and a host of other 
worthies believe in such appearances, but there is actually a 
band of living authors on tho subject. Among ‘the Cler- 
inans,’ Passavant and Eschenmayer and Ennemoscr, to say 
nothing of Stilling and Kerner and Schubert, have all investi¬ 
gated this shadowy question in the character of believers; and no 
one, who knows anything of the former three of those men, will 
deny the great ability and vast erudi^on they bring to the 
discussion of their theories, whatever may be said of the 
weak-eyed mysticism of Schubert, Kerner and Jung-Stilliug. 
Such is a brief statement of the most important fact of the exist¬ 
ence of ghost-seers and ghost-believers, implying that of ghosts 
to see and believe in.^ Let us now take a glance at the other 
side of the subject. 

There have always been Sadducees in the world, as well as in 
Jewry. There have everywhere existed Empirics, or men lor 
experience, and not only in the .schools of ancient Gi'eece. It is 

these men who have eveT been the bitterest demies of die poOf 
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ghost. True to the sensuous instinct, >vhich shapes their purely 
^enomenal science, tiiey liave impetuously rejected the concei)- 
tion of unincorporated finite spirits, as at once nonentities and 
impossibilities. Admitting only phenomena, as observed by the 
healthy sensation and the healthy consciousness of the race; ad¬ 
mitting only such ])henomena, together with generalizations 
drawn from such phenomena, into their schemes of the universe, 
the appearance of incorporeal spirits to the sensibility of the 
human nervous system has infallibly and necessarily been exclud¬ 
ed from their systems. This merely scientific generation of 
thinkers ignores the very evidence on the other side of the ques¬ 
tion as corrupted and useless; ghost-seeing being nothing but a 
disease, ghost-seei's are incapable of stating their own case in a 
trustworthy manner. There is so much of truth in this way of 
thinking, that wo find the ingenuous authoress of the Night 
Side of Nature confessing that, after all that has been experi¬ 
enced and written about gliosts and ghost-seeing, there is no¬ 
thing like scientific evidence of the facts yet forthcoming. Full 
of faith and enthusiasm in the cause of apparitions though sin? 
is, she candidly allows that, so far as a scientific or empirical 
judgment is concerned, the whole .subject still remains ‘m the 
region of oj)inion.’ Now tlve Saddti^*aic spirit gained the de¬ 
cided and all but supreme ascendency over the mind of Eurojxi 
in the course of the last century. Even those faithful souls who 
continued to hold by the mysteries of Christianity, and still 
more those who only thought they did or pretended to do S(», 
acquired the habit of calling everything to the l)ar of concrete 
experience. Rationalism became the sjiirit of all criticism. ^ 
Positivism was the exclusive methodologj’ of the age. Wonders 
ceased, for everything w.'is to be explained on natural princi[>les. 
Miracles, witchcrafts, philosopher’s .stones, elixirs of life, powdei's 
of attraction, oracles and ghosts had been only dreams of the 
black night, or mirages of the grey morning; and they were 
now banished for ever from the horizon of life by the ascending 
sun of civilisation. • This bringing down of every asserted thing 
to the measure of the sensuous experience of tlic age was easily 
put in execution upon ghostly api)arition8. They were specti'al 
illusions, they were coincidences, they were peculiar dreams, they 
were this and they were that. One thing was certain, at least, 
they were not ghosts. In fine, it became a mark of vulgarity to 
suppose for a moment they could be spiri^. Accoixlingly it is 
true that, to the present hour, very few p^ple can find courage 
enough even to raise the question! 

In the meantime, however, a change has begun to come over 
tlie spiiit of tho tiino. The positive, experiential philo.sophy of 
the eighteenth century has been questioned. Both its metbuilu- . 
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logv and results liave been being weighed in the balance 
and, in the Ancere judgm*^nt of the ablest men of the now time, 


negative judgments 
ai*e to be revised, ghost-seeing among therost* Thoughtful men 
are no longer c<)ntent with denial: they begin to sco that the 
limited experiences of an individual, or of an individual age, con¬ 
stitute no criterion for those of another individual or another n^c. 
The best thinkers of the nineteenth century arc becoming sceptics, 
in the sense of being considerers not deniers. The whole of 
society is as usual sharing the movement. There is a danger of 
the immethodical mlhd, indeed, swinging to the opposite extreme 
of unreflective credulity. Rash and incapable writers are show¬ 
ing the example of unlearning the lesson of the positive school 
or epoch, and going right back into the younger ago, the moi'e 
elementary school tliat preceded it. It is clear that the recon¬ 
sideration of the ghost (question is not now to be settled exactly 
as our grandfathers did it, and the views of our fathers to be left 
altogether out of the question, as if they, forsooth, had lived in 
vain. That were nothing less than, a kind of dotage or second 
childhood of the human mind; a second childhood wanting the 
beauty, innocence and boundless promise of tlie first. Nobody 
that understands the ^vemment of God, or perceives the on- 
growing evolutioil of the destiny of mankind, can fail to jierceivo 
mat positive science must be at least one of our guides in the 
renewed investigation of all this difficult and mysterious class of 
subjects. Not a step must be taken without it. It is because 
we lament to sec this great principle wholly misunderstood among 
the mesmerists, oneirologists and pneumatologists of Germany, 
France, America and Great Britain, that we pi*o]W)se to <levote 
a few pages to the discussion of the subject of gliosts and ghost- 
seers. It will furnish the reader with a clue to the method in 
which alone all such researches must be carried on, if they are 
to lead to satisfactory results; and it may also forewarn and 
forearm his mind against the rambling and unprincipled specu¬ 
lations of scientific fanatics. 

Since, then, the inquiry is to be inexorably conducted on the 
inductive principle, let us begin with the facts of the case. 
Here it is once for all to be premised that the accurate and suf¬ 
ficient observation of the constituent facts of the universe is ft 
most difficult, as it is an all-important d^artment of science. 
Few people are aware of the extreme difficulty of the art of 
simple observation. That art consists not only in the ability t(» 
perceive the phenomena of nature through nncoloured eyes, but 
also of tlie talent to describe them in unobstructed and trans- 
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parent words. To observe, ploperly in .tbe very amplest of the 
physical sciences requires a long and severe trainiig. No one 
kndws this sp feelingly ^s the great ^disebverer. Faraclpy once 
said that>he illways dotifita ^s own 4bservations. Mits^crlich, 
on one occasion, rcmarlnid*’fo a matv^VNcjcnco of our acquaint¬ 
ance that it takes fourteen, years to discover and establish a 
t ingle now tact in chemistry. An enthusiastio student one day 
betook himself to Baron Clavier with the exhibition of a now 
organ, wo think it was a muscle, which he sup}>osed himself to have 
discovered in the body of some living creature or other; but the 
experienced and sagacious naturalist kindly bade the young man 
return to him with the same discovery in six montlis. Thu 
Boron would not oven listen to the stuctentis demonstration, nor 
examine his dissection, till the eager and youthful discoverer had 
hung over the object of inquiry for lialf-Oryear; and yet that object 
was a mere thing of the senses! In a word, the records of jdiysical 
science are full of instances in which genuine researchers, men 
formed by nature and trained by toil wr the life of observation, 
have misstated the least comphoated phenomena. Nor would 
the intelligent public not be amused, as well as astonished, if 
they only knew how very few of the noisy host of jjrofessing men 
of science, in even this matter-of-fact country, over discover a 
single new fact; evci‘ describe with irreversible fidelity a new 
])hcnomenon of any significance; ever add one true word to tho 
written science of tho world. 

If, however, it be one of the hardest of problems to make ob¬ 
servations with unbiassed simplicity, and useful accuracy on in¬ 
organic nature, the difficulty is greatly enhanced when there are 
superadded the ]>hcnomena of vitality to those of chemical affinity, 
mechanical cohesion and celestial ^vitation, as is tho case in tho 
science of physiology. Mechanics is tho science which was 
fimt brought to something like perfection; and the reason is ob¬ 
vious, for the phenomena with u hich it is conversant are not 
only the nearest to the senses of the observer, but they are the 
least comjilicated ones in creation. Then followed astronomy in 
tho process of time; and then chemistry, the jihcnomcna of 
which are still more complicated than tliose of the science of 
stars; and it is clear to eveiy thoughtful and competent mind 
that physiology is now awaiting the consummation of chemistiy. 
"When the vast complexity of the science of physiology is con¬ 
sidered witli thoughtfulness, and when it is remembered that 
chemistry is still so far from perfection that the chemist cannot 
construct a particle of sugar, or any other organic substance, 
although he knows the exact quantities of charcoal and water of 
which it is composed, the reader will not be astonished to find 
that M. Comte, the amplest yet the most severe representative 
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of positive science that Euispean influences have yet produced^ 
speaks of the fornter depazxnient of knowkd^ as hardly yet 
within tho bounds of po8i|y[i*e sciience. He characterizes it as 
just emerging into that sphere. > 

But there is a science mbre intri(|ate still tiian the physiology 
of organization. The phenomena of thon^t, emotion and i>aa^ 
siou fall within the reach of positive observation in the direct 
proiKirtion in which these phenomena are connected with the 
nervous system, or cerebro-spinal axis, of those o^anisms in whiclt 
they transpire. Not to intermeddle with the qlmstion of phremi- 
logy, and to unite the mpst diverse systaqis, we shall for the mean¬ 
time call this possible science hy the name of physio-psychology, 
|ts object is, or shall be to investigate psychological or a^iirlliuat 
jihenoinena, ih so far as such phenomena are uopendent on tho 
physiological condition of the brain, spinal com and norvoui 
systems. Something has already been done in this fifth or flvu- 
tbld scionco already, something in the way of facts by tho medical 
psychologists, something Jpy the phrenologists, and something in 
the way of formulae by the metaphysicians ; but veiy little mter 
all. Still more than mere physiolo^, it is a science of tlio 
future. It is the most inextricable of all the physical diq^t- ’ 
meuts; fof not only are its phenomena complicated" with tliow 
of all the other physical sciences,—physiology, chomistiy, astro¬ 
nomy and mecbanics; but it also stretches towards, and lies 
in the light of another world than that of atoms. To make ao 
curate and profitable obsen^ations in this sphere of'inquiry must 
be the most^diflicjlt of all.earthly tasks of the sort. If the ob¬ 
server in dicmis^ or botany ^quires fo bo a man of long exne^ 
rience, great patience, precision*and freedom, the observer in this 
high domain must be one of extraordinary extent and profundity 
of knowledge, entirely liberated from tbe dominion of IiyTiothosis 
and opinion, calm, clear and bclon^ng to the present clay- It 
must oc evident that this j^t requisite is essential. The names 
of Plato, Aristotle, Ba^on or Nmvton are of n<r anUiority 
in this region, for it actually did not exist to the scientific con¬ 
sciousness of the times in wnich.thoy lived. In fact, every past 
obsmwation or narrative that may seem to belong tp this science, 
but which cannot be repeated to^ay, must go for nothing. This 
is the nde in all the other sciences; or rather they have needed 
no rule about it, bat the heroes of these sciences have instinc¬ 
tively begun anew, as soon' a; these sciences have become the 
definite Ejects of conscious methodical inquiry. Now, it is pre- 
dsely in tuis elevated an4 exeoedin^ complicated province of 
investigation that'the onestion of ghosts and ghost-seers is in¬ 
volved. It is in this shadowy boracr-laud betwixt nhydok^ 
proper and pure psychology umt apparitions wander, he these 
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apparitions what they may. This is- the solo haunt and region 
or all such <^uestional>le shapes. The &'mo&nt of acquaintance 
with all the inferior strata of science, and the degree of skill in 
the disentangling of scientific intricacies, which are absolutely 
indispensable for anything like a successful inquiry in these 
perilous shades of nature, must be equally rare and extraordinary. 
It was quite impossible even to enter this field of research till 
the present age, in the course of which the inferior sciences, as 
they may be denominated for the moment, have reached some¬ 
thing like a consummation. Indeed it is probable, if not cer¬ 
tain, that the physiology .of the nervous system is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently advanced for the purpose under discussion ; although it 
may be .time to be cidlecting instances, and classifying them for 
ulterior methodization, just as physiology was begun long before 
chemistry approached perfection. The tenor of the foregoing 
observations is at any rate utterly to destroy the value of all former 
observations, that is of all old ghost-stories, in.so far as anything 
like science is concerned. It is highly creditable to the author 
of the third of those works, which have suggested these remarks, 
that this principle is distinctly recognised in it; and that eVen in 
' connexion with the contemporaneous cases which are there re¬ 
lated. Nor was this confession unnecessary, for this largo and 
interesting collection of physio-psychological wonders is not a 
whit better than its predecessors in this particular respect. Its 
merit consists in the vivid, forcible, idiomatic and memorable 
way in which it is written. It contains a fund of lively and 
somewhat impressive reading, and it will be vew extensively read. 
But its scientific value is’nothing. It wants dates, names, medi¬ 
cal observations, circumstances, analyses of the physical and 
spiritual characters of the seers, as well as those of the narrators, 
and all those searching details which are necessary to a methodi¬ 
cal comparison of instances. There is not a single point of 
solidity for the man of induction to .plant his foot upon for the 
purpose of^aking his first step. The whole fabric sinks away 
irom him like clouds. 

It is not to be concluded, Ikownvcr, that books of this sort are 
totally without value of any Idnd, although they are possessed of 
no utility whatever in relation to science. They may conduce 
to make the unscientific but profound impression on the mind 
of the reader, that there is some actual basis in nature for such 
things as they record; such things as presentiments, warning- 
dreams, wraith-sering an^ ghost^eeing. The multitude of the 
cases narrated, their con^ant recurrence in all times and places, 
their extreme similarity in all sorts of local and temporaiy cir¬ 
cumstances, and the ract published in the works now under 
review that enormities of the kind are quite aa rite in our own 
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days, and in om* own houses, and among our own friends, ns 
ever they were, combine to indicate the great, broad, common 
under-ground of some vast and complicated order of neglected and 
roisunclcrstood phenomena. 

Although our rigour concerning the collecting of facts in this 
ambiguous science of physio-jisychology cannot well bo exceeded, 
and although as men of science we cannot relax our demands an 
iota in that respect, we are willing, with the help of faith and 
fancy as well as charity, to sup|)ose that every word in such 
gliost-bfwks is not only morally, but also scientifically true: wo 
shall voluntarily labour under this illusion, until wo shall have 
said whatever else is necessary to the understanding of the ques¬ 
tion that lies beyond the so-called facts. The reader will ob¬ 
serve, upon the very threshold of this second department of tho 
subject, that the mere fact of all these seemings or phenomena 
does by no means imply the theory either of spectral illusions or 
of ghosts. The conception of spectral illusions on one hand, and 
that of ghosts on the other, are devices of the human mind, con¬ 
trived for the purpose of explaining the appearances in question. 
The vast majority of those who read such books as the invisiblo 
World Displayed, are no doubt accustomed to think that, if tho 
truth of the stories be established, there is no longer any room 
to doubt tho visitation of spirits. They leap at once fr<nn tho 
wonder to tho ghost, not ooserving that tho ghost is only one 
way among many possible ones of explaining the wonder. Tho 
medical mind of this age, again, being acquainted with the fact 
of sensuous illusions in deliriums and other cerebral disorders, 
refers it as instinctively and as instantaneously to tho illusion of 
the senses. The ghost of the vulgar and the spectre of tho 
medical theorist are equally hypothetical. Neither of them is in 
tlic phenomena; they are both inventions of the mind perplexed 
by extraordinary appearances; they are rival bypotlieses of tho 
same fact. 'J'wo night wanderers see a high and glimmering light 
in the distance; one of tiicm thinks it is on the top of a tower at 
sea, the other that it is upon the summit %f an inland hill; tho 
tower and tho hill are the tiling they severally put under the 
flame in order to hold it up; oy his separate supposition tho 
mind of each understands the remote appearance, and he may 
guide himself accordingly. Both of them, however, may lie 
wrong. Tt may be neither a lighthouse nor a beacon-fire; it may 
he one of many otlicr thinp^. It is pi’ecisely tho same with the 
unusual appearances at present under supposititious discussion. 
They may oe neither popular ghosts nor medical spectres. In 
these circumstances it may be neither uninteresting nor unpro¬ 
fitable to question both of these opinions somewhat closely; it 
will at least amuse the spirits, and exercise the speculatiye iftcl* 
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leiit of but patient readets. In deference to the science of the 
day, and courteously presuming that they ate the more likely 
to be ntir the truth) the medical spectres fall to be examined 
first. 

In the healthy condition of the eye, the optic nerve and the 
brain, the phenomehon of sight may be represented in parts. 
There is first the visible object, say a tree, sending green and 
other rays of light to the surface of the cornea or first glass of 
the eyeball; there is then that light so refracted within the eye, 
by its glasses, humours and lenses, as to form an image of the 
tree upon the retina, precisely like that which is caught upon 
the white table of a camera obscura; and, in the third place, 
this image is invariably followed by the perception of a tree. It 
is particularly to bo observed that we do not see the image; we 
do not suspect its existence till science discovers it; and even 
after it is found out by anatomists and opticians, it is in vain that 
wo endeavour to descry its tiny form. It is the tall ])inc, or the 
enormous oak alone that we behold. It can only be stated as an 
ultimate fact, that such a picture in miniature of a great tree 
upon the sound retina of an eye is the cause of the perception of 
the tree by the creature that owns ufe eye. To uoitow from 
Hartley, and accept a hint from all the physical sciences of which 
anything is known, the process by which this stupendous result 
is effected, may meanwhile be formulated as a vibratory move¬ 
ment instituted among the fibrils of the optic nerve and brain 
by the image on the retina, propagated from without inwards. 
This is not an explanation. It is not meant even as a hypothesis. 
It is employed solely as a formulsi, as a symbol, as .r, y or z 
is used in algebra. All that is positive in it is contained in the 
words pre^ffated from mthout inwards ; that phrase resembles 
the litHe figure two or three in a;* or ; and no one can ob¬ 
ject to it, for certdnly, be the image’s influence on the retina 
what it may, it is at least shed inwards. 

Nor W'ill this be thought a useless commonplace, when it 
is remembered that ftemory can reproduce the perception of 
the tree as well as light; memoiy whether voluntaiy or as¬ 
sociative. The eye shut, one can see the tree a second time. 
That second sight of anything formerly seen with the help 
of light is, in some circumstances, so vivid and lifelike .os 
to puzde the will. In the case of painters, and such as are 
possessed of delicate optical oiganizations, the lucidity of these 
secondary images is one of the inferior secrets of power. In 
truth, the second-seeing sensibility, of w^iich this is a spedeS, 
is the bodily essential of evetr kind of artist, from the pbet round 
to the sculptor; dtid indeed of the man of genius in general. 
US UtuU khovm of the m^anism of this wondeml prcH 
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cess as of that of the first sight of things. Yet it seems veiHy * 
clear that it consists in part of the inversion of the fatter one. 
It depends, in its physical contingency, on a vibratory motion (to 
speak algebraically again) propagated from within outwoids: 
and, in the instance of any one object, first seen then remember¬ 
ed, on the same vibratory motion, that is the same x, v or x. 
The condition which seems to limit these images of the fneinory, 
at least among men as we find them, is a de^o of clearness 
much inferior to that of direct sight. The tree of memory, the tree 
of the association of ideas, is generally but a faint reflection of 
that whicli the eye saw. The nearer tney come to one another, 
there is the more of one element of the artist, for the poet is tlio 
‘ lightly moved’ as well as the ‘ all-conceiving’ man. In fol¬ 
lowing out these hints concerning the physical nature of the 
])oct, the reader must generalize for hitnself; for the present 
argument does not permit a digression from the organs of sense, 
and the remembrance or reproduction of their products. In 
Blake, the painter and mystic poet, this propagation from within 
outwards was so intense as to paint the absent and the deiul 
visibly before him. Whatever images he remembered in whole, 
or constructed out of mUl drawn from memory, reached tho 
retina from within witl^B^es so clear, light and shade so 
unmistakable, and colours solute Aat he could not but believe 
that lie saw them face to face. this way that 8ir 

William Wallace, King Eobert Bru^*^ llBtfelal of th^ Ijeloea 
of antiquity stood before him while he painted their portraHii 
with equal innocence, enthusiasm and poetical fidelity. There 
is a poet in Edinburgh, who not unfrequently awakes with the 
remanent image of some scene from dreamland in his eye, and 
it is some time till it evanesces. In fact, everybody has experi¬ 
enced this sort of thing, if not in health, at least in delirium; 
if not awake, at least asleep. There is a state of nervous system 
brought on by tho long and inordinate use of alcohol, in which 
the unfortunate victim cannot disentangle himself fVem these 
images of the associative principle or the involuntary memory. 
He cannot distinguish between the real objects arounu him and 
those second-sights of his; and he is actually more loya^ the 
latter, as might be expect^ in a morbidly self-sensitive mmic of 
body. The case of the maniac needs scarcely be added to these 
illustrations of the inverted identity of second and first sensations 
of things in their purely physical contingencies; for it is cmly 
of these contin^ncies that there is any question at present. 
Lastly, there is mat peculiar condition of the system, in which a 
person apparently in good health, but in reality disoi^ered, how ¬ 
ever obscurely, is vinted by what are more ordiharily called 
spectral illusiQ&s, There are innumerable cases of this syrt on 
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‘ record. Abercrombie and Ilibbert, Ferriar and Macnlsh^ Feuch- 
terleben and Combe, and in fact the medical mychologists of 
evew age and countiy are full of them. Every reader is 
&tniliar with them. Suffice it in this place, then, that these 
illusions are different in no essential respect from those of mania, 
delirium tremens, common delirium and dream. Nor do any 
of themsdiffer materially from the landscapes of the Edinburgh 
poe^ or the^ unwearied sitters of the happy Blake. There is in 
reality no difference in kind between all of them together, on 
one hand, and the dimmest instance of second sight or remem¬ 
bered sensation that ever transpired in the brain of a clodpole on 
the other. The latter could be converted into the like of any 
one of the former by the modification or intensification, in this 
degree and in that, of the a*, y or Zy propagated from within 
outwards^ In a word, let y or ^ be exalted in tension to 
such degree as to equal the vividness of an actual image in 
an ordinary and healthy man, and there is famished the physical 
^nditlon of a sensuous hallucination; and that whether the 
intensification be produced by tlie abatement of other influences, 
ju in dreams; or by actual inflammation, as in mania or de¬ 
lirium ; or by compositions of these^'o, as is likely in all the 
other examples. Such, in fine, is t||Pllllct and the theory of the 
medical spectre, and it is now tim0^ see how it confronts the 
popular ghost. J 

It is evident that the eimloyment of this well-known fact and 
principle of the sensuous illusion, for the purpose of explaining 
away the innumerable narratives concerning spiritual ap])aritions 
that are enment in the world, is both feasible and ingenious. It is 
the first thing that occurs to the scientific mind indeed; and there 
is no doubt that the more a physician or a psychologist is acquaint¬ 
ed with the boundless variety of disease in general, and of morbid 
nervous manifestations in particular, the more will he cling to this 
solution of ghost stories. It is at once his instinct and his liabit 
to hold bv analogy, and to render the unknown intelligible by 
union with the known. The popular mind perceives, or reads 
about an apparition, and at once concludes it is a ghost, without 
reflec^n worthy of the name, without definition, and therefore 
withcilrintelligibility. The medical denier has a great advantage 
over the credulous layman. Ilis opinion is pronounced with 
some rcfiection at least, even if it eventually prove to have been 
too little; it contains a well-defined conception, and it is perfectly 
intellimble. But although it is clear and considered, it is quite 
no^ibie that it may be wrong; and that either in the w^ of 
being alto^thcr irrelevant, or in tliat of being only a part of the 
whole tnitn of tlie case. This can be determined only by a 
induction of instances; but we have already expressed 
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oar opinion, along with good reasons for it, that there is yet no 
set ot observetl facts in this region of inquiry worth a single 
straw in tho estimation of inflexible science. Accordingly our 
task as critics is properly speaking at an end, for no mure can 
be said upon the subject till some one comjiear befoi’e tlie public 
with an orderly^and deflnite ediflcc of new observations, lint 
we are to suppose that ghost stories are not only fuftnded in 
truth, os they undoubtedly are, but that tho popidar accounts 
of them arc circumstantially correct; a thing which nobody who 
knows anything of the history of the scientific statement of the 
facts of nature will ever believe. Be it snpjioscd, however, fin* 
the sake of the discussion. 

The simplest, and perhaps the most beautiful kind of the nar¬ 
ratives under review, is that of wraiths. Can the medical 
spectre explain the wraith ? Tho ordinary manner in which tho 
wraith is said to be seen is very aflecting. One dies, or is hillcil 
by accident, or is murdered ; and at the very hour in which his 
dissolution is transpiring, an image of him flits before some 
absent friend in another city, in another country, or even in 
another quarter of the globe, who knows absolutely nothing of 
the circumstances of extremity under which the suft’erer suc¬ 
cumbs. " 

“ Very lately,” says our modem lady-pntroness of the world of 
spirits, “ a gentleman living in Edinburgh, whilst sitting with his wife, 
suddenly arose from his seat, and advanced towards the door with his 
hand extended, os if about to welcome a visitor. On his wile’s in¬ 
quiring what he was about, he answered that he Iiad seen so-and-so 
enter tho room. She had seen nobody. A day or two afterwards 
the post brought a letter announcing tlic death of the person seen.” 
—Vol. i. p. 240. 

“ Mr. 11., an eminent artist, was walking arm in arm with a friend 
in Edinburgh, when he suddenly left him, saying, ‘ Oh, there's my 
brother! ’ He had seen him with the utmost distinctness, hut was 
confounded by losing sight of him, without being able to ascertain 
whither he had vanished. News came, ere long, that at tliat precise 
period his brother had died.”—Vol. i. p. 237. 

** A Scotch minister went to visit a friend, who was dangerously 
ill. After sitting witli the invalid for some time, he left him>to take 
some rest, and went below. He hod been reading in the library some 
little time, when on looking up, he saw the sick man standing at the 
door. ‘ God bless me,* he cried, starting up, ‘ how can you be bo im¬ 
prudent ?' The figure disappeared; and hastening up stain ho found 
his friend hkd expired.”—^P. 238. 

Such are the appearances called wraiths. They seem to steal 
along the streets, and into the freestone hooses of Eldinburgh, as 
numerously as they glide up Highland gl^Uf, and hover around 
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Highland shellings. It is said that there is a venerable man of 
science in Great Britain, a man of European reputation, who 
never loses a friend, or even an intimate acquaintance, but he 
sees a “ fetch.” We never saw such a thing, nor did we ever 
hear anybody say he had ever seen one; but everybody seems to 
know somebody who knows that somebody else has done so. In 
fact, the examples of this sort of thing which have been pub¬ 
lished are not few, and those which are withheld from publicity 
by the fear of enlightened opinion are quite innumerable, it 
would appear. It is upon the number of cases in truth, and on 
the complete similarity of them all, that belief in them can bo 
most securely gi’ounded. If there were only a few instances, 
they might bo attributable by the doctrine of chanccvs, to coin¬ 
cidence. It is with the aid of the conception of coincidence, in¬ 
deed, that Hibbert and the medical theorists explain them away. 
Nor can it be denied that, until it be known how many unsuli- 
stantial images of absent friends are not coincident with tlio 
deaths of these friends, it cannot be demonstrated that the num¬ 
ber of coincidences is too great for the doctrine of chances. The 
synchronism of the apparition with the hour of death is the im¬ 
portant point here, and it is the only one. Yet no man is in a 
condition to settle it scientifically: and it never will be settled 
until all the apparitions of absent friends, occurring during a 
given time throughout a given population, shall be collected, 
and until the nuinber of these which were coincident with deaths 
bo thereafter eliminated. The proportion of the coincidences to 
the negations %vill show whether the former can be comprehend¬ 
ed under the doctrine of chances. Until this vast and difficult 
collection and comparison of instances be undertaken and com¬ 
pleted, no scientific judgment can be pronounced. Docs this 
seem to be too great a demand of cviuence 1 Let the reader 
consider the enormous schemes of observation which are neces¬ 
sary to determine astronomical results. Let him remember how 
many long years of toilsome experimentation is necessary to the 
establishment of some central fact in chemistry. Yet tnese arc 
physical subjects, and not once to be compared in intricacy with 
the occult phenomena of that manifold epitome of nature, the 
body of man. Nor would such an enterprise be hopeless if it 
wore an attainable one, for the positive number of coincident 
cases (while noUiing is known concerning tlieir comparative 
number) is apparent^ so great as to insinuate the suspicion that 
the apparitions are actually connected with the deaths of those 
who appear. This is all that can be claimed indeed; but we are 

a mte forgetting that wo have agreed to consider everything in 
1}^ harratives as if it were already proved. 

H is clear, then, that the present theory di sensuous Ulttsion 
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cannot explain, For it does not embrace, tlio connexion of the de¬ 
cease of tiie absent, and sometimes very far distant person, with 
the appearapee of an image of him at that very time. If the ap¬ 
parition of Mr. n.’s brother was a spectral illusion, why did that 
illusion come upon the survivor at that particular time ? This 
is generally thought a triumphant question by the bc^evors in 
ghosts. But it is not so. It only shows that, on the gratuitous 
supposition that the coincidence is not mere coincidence—a sup¬ 
position which has been made for the sake of the argument— 
sensuous illusion is not the whole of the phenomenon. It may 
still bo a part of it; and we shall return to this conception in tho 
sequel; tnc conception, namely, that wraiths, doubles and ghosts 
are all spectral illusions, cottihined with something else. But it is 
necessaiy first to discuss the popular theory of all those things, 
or rather the imaginative solvent of them, which pretends to lie 
a theory in ccrtani high places; for it is by no moans (lonfinod 
to the vulgar, as has a^ady been hinted. It is even be^’nning 
to swagger like a young science; it is learning the use of big 
resounding words: it is arming itself with something like a tech¬ 
nical terminology; and in a word we must fight it. 

The popular conception of a spirit then, as it has been more 
artistically, if not more scientifically figured by people of refine¬ 
ment, is the following; or rather something like it, for it is not 
easy to describe the vague and indefinite imago now under con¬ 
sideration. It seems to be essentially dependent on tho division 
of a man into three parts; body, soul and spirit. This analysis 
is almost universally made by the popular mind, and it is very 
ancient. Professor Bush has made an elaborate induction oi' all 
the anthropological language of the Old and New Testaments, 
and has come to tho conclusion that it is implied in the Bible. 
Guided by that induction, considering that it is the part of tho 
Scriptures to teach the true view of the constitution of man, al¬ 
though astronomy, geology and medicine are beyond their pro¬ 
vince, and availing himself of some of the questionable results of 
modern science, that fanciful orientalist has fashioned tho popu¬ 
lar notion of a numan being into a proposition. He represents 
the shapeless spirit as embodied in the soul, an ethereal entity 
affecting the form of the body; and that soul, with its indwelling 
spirit, as incarnated in the body. Proceeding from without itt- 
wards, there is the body first, then the etherifonn soul, and lastly 
the spirit. Wlien the earthly house of this tabernacle, the borty, 
is dissolved by death, we have a house with God, ^e soul of 
ether, not made with hands, eternal in tlie heavens, I'his un- 
fiesh^, psychical fiame is invisible to the ordinary eyo; but it 
is visible to some peculiar individuals, or to some pecuuar indivi¬ 
duals when in a peeoilar state of nervous system; or It is 
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tible by a supposed universal sense in them, and thence trans¬ 
lated into the visible species of that general sense : for there are 
endless refinements jaiid subtleties among those adventurous men 
who, in a thing of sheer concrete science, if ever such thing were, 
abandon the method of positive observation, and give themselves 
over to system building. 

This view, if it could only be admitted with all its suppositions 
within suppositions, ‘laborious orient ivoiy sphere in sphere,’ 
would of course explain the whole night side of nature at once. 
It is the popular one invested w'itli the pomp and circumstance 
of technicality. It is that which is implied in the pneumatologj* 
of Swedenborg, that greatest, purest, most accomplished and 
most philosophical of hallucinators. It is that of the somnam¬ 
bulists of Mesmer and his disciples. It is also that of the poets. 
English literature, to say nothing of the ancient and foreign 
muse, abounds in descriptions of this psychical configuration; 
for wo will not call it a spiritual body, simply because it does not 
seem to find any countenance whatever in the prophecy of St. 
Paul. It is the legitimate child of poetry, and lying in the bosom 
of its mother, it is not without its beauty. Take Slielley’.s grace¬ 
ful picture of the soul of lanthe,— 

Sudden arose 
lanthe’s soul; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 

The jierfect semblance of its bodily frame. 

Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace, 

Il'ich stain of earthliness 
Had passed away; it re-ossumed 
Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal amid ruin. 

* *■ * *twas a sight 

Of wonder to behold the body and the soul. 

The selfsame lineaments, the same 
Marks of identity were there; 

Yet, oh how diderent! 

It is painful to disturb this fair imago, and torment it with 
all the vulgar and inexorable tests of physical science. Nor 
shall we do so. Let it live for ever in the consecrated home of 
the imagination. It is not this fine ethereal creation of the poet 
that is to be q^uestioned; it is the thin etheriform fabrication of 
those w'ho believe in ghosts. It will be interesting to all, and 
useful to somo minds to see how all the conceivable modifica- 
tions of this view can stand the scrutiny of physical and psychical 
science. 

. It i^ry obvious then,that if these so-calle<l ghosts or jMychical 
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bodies be anything at all, they must bo either material or spirit¬ 
ual, unless some uiird kind of existence can be domonstratm to 
be actually in the universe. If they be material, they must bo 
solid, liquid or garilbrm ; or at least one of the modiheations or 
combinations of these forms of matter. In truth, it is subsumuil 
even by the ghost-mongers, as they are called by Archdeacon 
Hare, that they are neimer solid nor liquid, so that the gaseous 
or vaporiform shapes are the only ones that remain for them. 
Now vapours or gases they cannot be, for these simple and irre¬ 
sistible reasons. Neither a gas nor a vapour can pennanently 
bound a figure, even of the most irregular or cloudliko species, 
within our atmosphere. There is a principle of diffusion which 
forbids it. Two masses of aeriform matter cannot remain in cun- ' 
tact. Instantly one such sensible form is brought into contact 
with another, they begin to melt away into each other. Dalton 
discovci'ed many years ago that one gas acts as a vacuum to an¬ 
other, and Mr. Graham has eliminated the rate of that kind of 
mutual dissolution with his wonted precision. There is no ex¬ 
ception to the law; and a most beautiful and beneficent one it 
is, for it is in virtue of it that the carbonic acid of the atmosphere 
does not sink below the oxygen and nitrogen, like water below 
oil, and suffocate the organic kingdoms of nature. A man made 
of air could not consist in integrity one moment in an atmo¬ 
sphere of any sort wliatever; and the more ethereal the thin sub¬ 
stance, which such a figure might be supposed to bo composed 
of, the more rapidly would it evanish. Nor would the incoherent 
s))ecuIator improve his position by insinuating that there may l)o, 
or even that there probably is, a finer kind of matter than even 
hydrogen, the lightest of the gases, for the ctheriform body thu.s 
invented were only still more stringently subject to this great 
ordinance of the Creator. If, on the other hand, it were to be 
surmised by ' those of the opposite faction,’ that the force of 
vital affinity may possibly raise their favourite images above the 
control of a physical rule, just as the vital force of the body of 
flesh renders it not amenable to the apparent laws of chemical 
decomposition, the new defence would oe no better than ‘ a weak 
invention of the enemy.’ Organisation docs not defy chemical 
affinity at all. It only unites with it in the production of proxi¬ 
mate principles, which do not indeed exist in the mineral world, 
but the composition and constitution of which are strictly regula¬ 
ted by chemical forces and proportions. Does its vitality hinder 
a plant or an animal from being burnt to ashes ? Do luA oil of 
vitriol and caustic proceed at once to destroy the stoutest organ¬ 
ization in tiie world ? Can the jiower of life interfere with a 
man’s falling with accumulating velocity to the ground, if he trip 
himself u|iun the edge of a precipice f In one word, the vital 
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forces operate always in consentaneity yrith, never in opposition 
to the laws of chumistry and mechanics. 

Supposing thcso ‘ erring and extravagant spirits’ to be com¬ 
posed of spiritual substance, to use the correct phraseology of tho 
y^’estminster Divines, the difficulty of the gnost-lover is only 
enhanced. A part of the essential definition of spirit is the simple 
negation that it is insensible. It cannot bo literally scon, else it 
is not spiritual. But our ingenious English authoress seems to 
conjecture that the spirits oi the dead have the power of invest¬ 
ing themselves with an ethereal body of some kind, wliich they 
cannot maintain for any length of time, and so it speedily vanishes. 
Sho appears to think that a supposition of this sort is necessary 
, in order to explain the dress of the poor soul who visits tho pale 
glimpses of the moon most usually, if not always, ‘ in his liabit 
as he lived,’ the ghost of a robe, or of a scroll of paper being too 
much of a good thing even for the eye of an enthusiast. If wo 
have understood our authoress in this, it must be said at once 
that it is nothing short of enduing a finite creature with an in¬ 
finite or divine power; but the opinions in the work under re¬ 
view are so shadowy and intangible, except when daily human 
nature is the subject of them, that we cannot bo confident of hav¬ 
ing seized the meaning of our interesting opinionist in this in¬ 
stance. Perhaps there is meant to be expressed, in the passages 
referred to, another conjecture, which we remember to have seen 
in an article on the Secress of Prevorst some years ago. That 
hypothesis was to the effect that a departed spirit may have the 
]K>wer of communicating an impulse to the spirit of a livhig man, 
not through his senses, but witiiout any bodily mediation at all, 
and that such an impulse, acting from within outwards on the 
brain and nerves of sense, might fashion a spectral illusion, which 
would in this way have its foundation in reality, although, so far 
as the eye were concerned, a sensuous illusion. This is the only 
clear thought we have ever met on the ghostly side of the ques¬ 
tion. The Christian and the disciples of tliat school of thcanthro- 
pists, of which Emei'son is an excellent example, as well as all 
poets, entertain the assured bplief that God works upon man 
while yet in the flesh otherwise than through the senses, and 
without any corporeal mediation whatever. With all the force 
of that great truth in its favour, the difficulties in the way of ac¬ 
cepting this view, even as a juM: conception, are quite overwhelm¬ 
ing. In the first place, Goa can mould and change the creatures 
of Ills plight as he wills; almighty power, ^>d almighty power 
alone, exalts the possessor above law. The poor ghost must work 
in sweet consent with the laws of Qod, or else noMvork at all. 
|n the second place, God never operates through the spirit of 
tnau iu the way of producing sensuous illusions, excepting of 
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course in the sense in which every illosion, as well as evoiy redityj 
is the work of the Divine Being; so that the analogy is only tite 
ghost of one after all. Again, a finite spirit has 11 $' part in 
space. God is evciywhere, or rather everything i 9 >always pru-' 
sent to Him; but everything is not present to me finite spirit. 
The finite spirit is not everywhere. Place ciinnot be predicated 
of it, till it be rc-embodied ; and it has been shown th^ it is not 
re-embodied within our atmosphere. Yet the ghosts of Kemer, - 
Guhagnet, and all the authors on their side of the question, in¬ 
fest particular places, as well as come at particular hours, and 
frighten particular ])eople; the people being generally eitlier 
in a visibly morbid condition, or the members of ghost-seeing 
families, the hours twilight and the witching time of night, and 
the ]3laces being houses where terrible things have some time or 
other transpired. Accordingly the subtle sup})osition we arc now 
contesting can find neither the support of a single analogy in tliu 
domain of ascending science, nor the countenance of one definite 
idea in philosophy. Experience in the other regions of human 
inquiiy, the understanding of the individual, and the common 
reason of the race, combine to disown it. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in addition to these irreversible considerations, that the burden of 
proving all the fantastic conjectures, which have just been cx- 
amincil, lies with those very inventive pcojdo who construct 
them, and those very easily contented ones who give them wel¬ 
come to their minds. 

Thci'c has been only one otlier view of these ghosts referred to. 
It is possible, or rather it is probable, that such analysts of man 
into three elements, as Pro^sor Bush, may maintain the opinion 
tliat there are three kinds of substance in the universe. It may 
be suggested that there exist not only matter and spirit, but a 
substance which is neither of them. It is almost inqitied in the 
partition of human nature into body^ soul and spirit, that there 
is such an entity as psychical substance, the substance of which 
the supposed soul is made; using the word substance in its phi¬ 
losophical sense, of course, and not in its popular one. No one, 
however, has been careful to define such a substance; for it is 
no definition to say that a thing is not matter and not spirit. As 
the definition of matter is not that it is the negative of spirit, and 
as that of spirit is not that it is the negative of matter; but os 
eacli of these two substances has its positive qualities in addition 
to those which inhere in it as the opposite of the other, so wo 
await the affirmative definition of tins hypothetical thing. The 
question cannot be entertained till a positive definition be forth¬ 
coming. Yet it is needless to hold tue willing disciples of these 
disaivorers in susiiense; for it is ns evident as anytning can be 
that, bo it event^ly defined and qualified os it may, tiie very 
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same objections as apply to the supposition of a s])irit’s direct or 
indirect appearance to a bodily man, withstand that of this conjec¬ 
tural frame, composed of any cunjcctural psychical substance 
" whatever. It may bo just as well perhaps to sugMst to the 
young or untrainea inquirer our own belief—it woulu sound un¬ 
charitably to say our certain knowledge—that the psychical 
body, or nerve-spirit, or whatever else these new scholars may 
choose to name it, is nothing but the abstract conception of the 
]>henomenal unity or tertium-quid, which results from the combi¬ 
nation of the body and the spirit, and that solidified for the un¬ 
derstanding by the fancy, it is like the phlogiston of the old 
chemists, a fictitious thing cndowetl with incredible no-properties; 
it is like the caloric of the new ones, a supposititious substance 
invested with qualities the most unsubstantial. Nascent science 
is prone to the suffiction of entities where entities are not re¬ 
quired ; but popular opinion is incomparably more so, and esi^ic- 
eially the opinion of people possessed of more sensibility than judg¬ 
ment. It IS particularly to the purpose, also, in the present in¬ 
stance, to observe tliat the most judicious are apt to be bribed into 
inconsequence when the heart is retained on the side of nonsensu 
in the CJourt of Common Pleas. Our English writer, for examjilo, 
is enamoured of her revenants and restonts, because they convey 
tlie dear assurance of a world to come to her soul: The purpose 
of the Night Side of Naturo is the conveyance of that blessed cuii- 
vlction to other minds. The motive principle of all her .sedulity 
and eloquence is a highly honourable one, but it is mistaken, 
lie who s])ako as never man spake teaches in another way : ‘ If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they he {icr- 
suaded though one rose fi*om tpe dead.’ We trust, however, 
that our interesting ontliusiast is really accustomed to rest 
her hope of iinmortmity on grounds which are deeper and inoro 
immovable than these phenomenal and outward snows. Many 
people, and esjiecially women, believe the great doctrines of 
humanity in the right way, while they argue for their belief in a 
wrung one. Like children, soft and true, they stand as firmly 
on the mround as they need to do, although they know nothing 
of tho law of gravitation. 

What then is to he said about all these strange stories, drawn 
from the three greatest countries in Europe ? Kejccting the spec¬ 
tre-theory as insufficient, always assuming for the sake of discus¬ 
sion that there are no fallacies of narration about them; and dis¬ 
missing tlie ghost-theory as incoherent, where shall one find a 
due to the perplexityl Wisdom unites with the past history of 
science to warn the investigator against premature hypothesis. 
Tho facts must first be detortpined with exiierimental severity, 
and then co-ordinated with the slow care of tho naturalist, before 
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tlie (lynamics of tlic inquiry can he approacliocl with liopc. The 
wurhl must learn to wait. It w.aited four thousand years for 
lvej)ler and Jhxcon, and still loiifjer for Dalton and Kant; and 
neither the scientific nor the philosophical spirit of the ))resent 
a;^e is nearly ready to eliminate the secret ]>rocess of these won¬ 
derful phenomena. We are serious, for it is a grave suhji^el. 
Tlu»re are things related simply, soberly, and with great show of 
e\idence, in the tlirce works now before us, wliieh the ingenuous 
mind cannot dismiss with either a smile or a sneer; which the 
man of science can neither ex])lain, nor explain away ; wliicli tho 
])hilosopher can no more deduce from his ideas than he (*an as¬ 
similate them with his system. 

The Seercss of I'revorst has been long before the (ierman 
public, and is written byilustinus Korner, a jiainstaking phy¬ 
sician, a lyric poet, somcwliat of an idealist in ])liilosuphy, and 
a ])ious Christian of the evangelical school. It was introduced 
to the Uritish reader a few years ago by an Kiiglisli genfU‘- 
woinan, widely re]>uted for lier novels of remorselessly real 
life, at that time a tliorougli realist in pliihisojdiy, and a j)erson 
wlioHc goodness lias never assumed the form which is ordi¬ 
narily called \nety at all. Korner is a good, honest, Ieariu»d 
soul; (»f a consiilerably attenuated ciinstilution of mind, l)ut 
])()ssessed of a heart overflowing witli love ami eouragt'. Jlis 
translator, ontlie utlier hand, is one of the slircwdest of women, 
n^markable for common sense in common things, and ]»rune to 
naturalism, even now that she has donned a little mysticism, and 
b(*come the authoress of the Niglit Side of Nature. Yet the 
lyrical physician of AYeinsberg and the Knglisli novelist do 
touch one another at several j)oiiits of their respective charactei's. 
^J'hey are holh independent of every earthly consideration hut 
tbeir convictions of the truth. They are equally eager for tlie 
investigation of any new' facts, in how questionable a guise s<»- 
ever they may come, wliich may pei'liaps let in some more light 
upon the darkness by which they noth feel, altli*)ngh standing in 
such diflerent points of view, the mystery of life to he eiicuin- 
jjassed. In fine, they both love the wouderfuh As for the w t)rk 
itself it is by no means an easy task to give an account of its 
ermtents. It is the detail of a multitude of singular phenomena 
displayed during years of suft'ering, evidently from some radical 
derangement of the whole nervous system, by Frederica Ilaiiffe, 
a native of JVevorst in the Highlands of Wirtemherg! It is headed 
■with numerous citations from Flato, Van Ilelmont, Schelling, 
Knnenioser, Eschenmayer, £dhm, Swedenborg and other dis¬ 
tinguished mystics in philosophy and theology- The story of 
tlie ])Oor creature appears at first sight to countenance the reality 
of many things, w liich the positive science of modern tiii^ ha^ 
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either swept away, or explained upon well known natural prin- 
cif)les. The seercss was visited by presentiments which seemed 
to be subsequently verified; she had dreams which were ap- 
jiarently fnlfillcd; she saw into the human frame, describing the 
nerves of the body, and ])rescribing for herself and others with 
something like success ; and she drew without instruments the 
most accurate and complicated of sphei'ical diagrams in order to 
t.qiress some of her unique experiences. She was attended by a 
guardian spirit, who solaced, guided and protected her; having 
ministered so particularly to the ilown-smitten patient as to with¬ 
draw hurtful objects from her neighbourhood. The law of 
gravity was suspended in her favour, and it was in vain that her 
attendants attempted to keep her under water. In addition to 
all these marvels she sang oxtem]iore hymns and spoke in un¬ 
known tongues. In a word, the whole case as stated by Kerner, 
involves the reality of prophetic dreams, amulets, the swimming 
of witches, the apparition of departed sjiirits, a possible com¬ 
munion on the jiart of men with the innermost secrets of inorganic 
nature, and the gift of tongues, lint above all, the seercss re¬ 
vealed, and Kerner believes, tliat the world of spirits is inter- 
ditl'nsed through the one wc inhabit. She conferred with angel.s, 
saints and woful spirits face to face. 

Our readers will smile at all this; and so do we, but it is not 
with disdain. It is with eager curiosity to know the real mean¬ 
ing of such things. This is not the first nor the fiftieth instanec 
of this sort of narration. M. Caiiagnet’s ylmwu's is a work of 
the same kind ; and he seems to be an ingenuous creature tof), 
belonging to the Fi’ench or rather the Parisian school of scientific 
mystics, as Kerner is a disciple of the German school of philoso¬ 
phical ones; using the substantive term not in its old Greek 
meaning, but in its new sinister signification. The authoress of 
the Night Side is a great accession to the cause of Kerner and 
Cahagnet. She has furnished the most readable book of 
the three. Although all the specidativc portions of the work 
arc simjdy incoherent, the religious and moral observations in it 
are frecjucntly excellent, and all the narrative is first-rate. Its 
merits in the last respect will seciu’e it a very large number of 
readers. Such is this segment of the literature of angolology. 
There has been no need of making extracts from it, for really 
everybody knows the sort of thin^ which are woven into stories 
of ghosts, doubles and haunted houses, so that these books will 
replenish the memory quite ns much as they will occupy the 
attention. 

Although, however, it is not easy, nor perhaps possible to pro¬ 
pose a rationale, which should reduce the chaos of this physio- 
])syc^logical department of inquiry to order and intelligibility. 
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it may not be so difficult to indicate tlie directions in wliicli lij^ht 
is likely to arise upon it. As the subject is distinctly of a two¬ 
fold character, and lies in the twilight rather than in the night 
of nature, there are two quarters on wliich the investigator must 
bend his cautious eye. There is the fact of sensuous illusion, 
not necessarily confinotl to the sense of sight, but extended to 
those of hearing, and even of touch, which is manifestly never 
absent in these pbenomenn; and there is the unknown fact or 
]>rocess, which initiates such more than ordinary illusions, and 
renders them so specific and determinate that they arc sometimes 
))resentimentiil, sometimes representative, and sometimes retro¬ 
spective of actual future, distant or past persons. It is not im- 
jiossible that the unkiiowii (juantity in the equation is to be found 
in the region of nervous sympathy. The uoctrine of sympathy 
and aiitipatliy has fallen into too much neglect among tlm rc^gulars 
of science. It feels too mystical for the sensuous and numerical 
s])irit of the present stage of jxisitive research, a sjiirit so statical 
and even gross, that it is remarkable to find that no one has pro¬ 
posed the supposition that the force of gravitation is a new im¬ 
ponderable! ‘This too, too solid flesh,’ is impeding the develoji- 
nuMit of (hose more dynamical notions of nature, whicli have 
iiotwitlistandinij; Ijoirun to ^[CTininate within the iiion* logical 
iiiiiuls of tlu" tiiiio. 'Die notion of oiii* lu'rvous systcni actinjjf 
n|M)n aiiotluM’ one at a distanco, or othorwist? than through lliu 
hvo senses, is liardly admitted in tliese days. Yet liaeon not only 
Isdicved in sucli a thing, hut projjoscd ex|(eriments to limit and 
detormiiic its results. That great dear-seer, wc rernemher, 
suggests among other things that two lovers should reeord all 
the critical movements transpiring within them during a time of 
separation, and afterwards compare their notes and dates with 
the view of discovering whether they seciiusl to have heeii 
affected hy one another. It is unfortunate for this ])roposul that 
the fact of conscious observation of one’s self is the death ol’truo 
emotion ; and it is little shuit of monstrous to think of a soft 
s])ontancouH woman, her lieart almost in p.ain with budding hopes, 
with her note-hook on the ])illow beside her wakeful little head, 
to write down the minute, hour and day of this tender agitation, 
and of that, in the ruiliancc of a rush-light! But the iluconluii 
or scientific apprehension of the physio-psychological ivlati<m 
between absent friends is not necessarily absurd. 

If some great catastrophe were to take place within the limit 
of the sun, the shock would be communicated to the earth, which 
would answer the appeal to its gravitative and other cosmieal sym- 
pathie.s. But what if sun and earth had been a ])air of palpitating, 
mobile, vibrant nervous systems, the organs of sensations that 
stretch through countless solar systems and many a finnitNent, 
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the ministers of ‘ thoughts that wander tlirough eternity,’ the 
vehicles of emotions that embrace Almighty God I —Nor is the 
application of this illustration to the wraith, to take the least 
complicated case of ghost-seeing, very far-fetched. The brother 
of Mr. 11. is dying, the last great change is passing over his 
frame, it is being shaken into the dust again. The excellent 
painter, a man of the most tremulous sensibility, unwectiiig of 
the dire catastrophe that is rocking the fraternal nervous system 
to the centre, is yet interiorly and seci’etly commoved by the 
event; but he docs not understand or even observe the latent 
trouble of his marrow, until it throw itself down upon the eye as 
a ^ectre, and he exclaims, ‘There’s my brother!’ It is more 
diincult indeed to put this construction upon the stories of 
liaunted houses, and some of the other curiosities of literature, 
vvhich arc faithfully narrated by our German, French and Eng¬ 
lish authors. Nor is it either necessary or advisable to do so, 
for we have no theory to support; even in the instance of tlio 
wraith we arc but sceptics in tlie sense of being considerers; and 
it was our present purpose to do no more than offer a hint to 
minds more Inquisitive than our own. As to the ultimate solu¬ 
tion of the question, it is at all events our assured belief that it 
will never be effected until some great and comprehensive medi¬ 
cal psychologist, not of the merely phrenological, not of the 
purely psychological, but of the physio-psychological school, 
shall devote a liictime to its investigation. A lucid thinker like 
Feuchterlebon, with cfjually vast stores of information, equally 
Catholic canons of criticism, and equally enormous learning, but 
with more originality of spirit, with more of that jioetic (|uality 
by which all great discoverers have been notoriously distinguished 
from the erudite aitisans and the busy dilettants of science, with 
more imaginative insight, would find this sphere of research full 
of noble results. So extensive aud ])erplexed indeed is the whole 
subject, that the union of tw'o energetic researchers, one of them 
a physiologist, the other a pliilosopher, and both psychologists, 
a ])air of men like Reil and Honbauer, would render us still 
more sanguine of the speedy clearing up of the mystery. At all 
events, it is with students like these alone that we are willing to 
leave the inquiry; and we do so with hope. 

There is one conclusion, however, to which the wisely sceptical 
student of ghosts, ^ectres, prophetic dreams, presentiments, clear- 
seeing, and the like, may come without waiting a single day 
longer; and it is one of such urgent importance, in our opinion, 
as to demand immediate attention. If morbid sensibility renders 
the connexion between a human nervous system and nature, as 
well as betwixt one nervous system and another, so delicate, 
seuifkhig and ffu'-extending, what would be the results to the 
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individual, and tlio race, if there prevailed throughout society a 
pure, wholesome and natural susceptibility to every kind of 
physical impressions? For surely no one will deny that man is 
still very far from the realization of his ideal condition, lie does 
no|; fulfil the law of his nature. He is nowhere perfect in his 
kind, in the manner and degree in which, for example, the 
wing-footed red-deer of the Scottish Highlands, or those whirl¬ 
winds of unmounted cavalry that sweep the plains of South 
America, or the self-relying lion of Zahara is perfect, each in its 
kind. Even the daisy, or our still more favourite flower, the 
blne-cycd speedwell, is enabled to show- forth all its little capa¬ 
bilities, and it is complete; but man is neither what ho should 
he, nor what he shall become. To speak only of the lower in¬ 
gredient of his constitution, it appears that his very nervous 
system does not habitually attain to anything like a free ami a 
full manifestation of the wondrous properties lying latent within 
its round. All men, considered merely as so many cei’ebro-spinal 
axes, arc maimed and defective. They all want something that 
belongs to them. Like Harry Bertram in the Ilomance of (iny 
Mannering, they do nut know the fields that are their own, tluar 
ancestral rights, nor yet the small voice of nature that stirs their 
hearts into remembrance. Nor is there anv room for wonder ! 
Think of the enormous amount of hereditary, chronic, and lurk¬ 
ing disease in the world. Consider the vast consumption of tea, 
coffee, alcohol, tobacco and opium; remembering that the taste 
for all of these drugs has actually to be acejuired, even by other¬ 
wise unnatural creatures like the men and women of the jm'sent 
day, and that taste is therefore not congenial with the paradisaic 
instincts of ideal man. Examine the very meats which the 
flaccid genius of dyspepsy has invented. Count tho hundred 
spices and impurities by which the fine edge of ordinary sen.si- 
hility is blunted and tom. Itecollcct the extent to which night 
is universally turned into day. Take particular notice of tho 
excessive and exclusive cultivation of the ntcre muscle of tho 
body in one class of people, of the mere stomach and lungs in 
another, of the mere nerves of superficial and sentimental sen¬ 
sibility in a third, and of the mere miserable brain in a fourth 
one, and so forth. Think, in fine, of everything in the daily life 
of Europe that is calculated, if not intended, to thrust man out 
of harmony with all the finer movements of nature on the one 
side, and of his own unfathomable soul on the other. Nor can 
anybody claim exemption from tho rule. Be one ever so whole¬ 
some in physical living, ever so virtuous in moral conduct, onrl 
ever so generally cultivated in mind, it will avail him only a 
little; but that excellent little is worth a world of self-denial. 
The disorder, the dnlncss, and the jterversion of the nat|ys sen- 
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sibilities of the frame are distributed through the whole race by 
marriage, as well as by example and consent. Civilized lan- 
lage contains at least one significant indication of the fact, 
hen there appears among men a person of extraordinary sen¬ 
sibility to the more sacred influences of that temple of nature, 
in which they are changing money more than serving like priests, 
they call him a genius, leave him to shift as he can, and lot pos¬ 
terity discover that he was the most genuine man of them all. 
Aye, and so bad is the horrid imbroglio of custom, that no 
sooner does a soul come into the world in such an organization, 
than he is entangled in the habits of society, and, fulling from a 
greater height, he frequently sinks lower than the lowest. 

Everybody knows, of course, that a more penetrating and better 
tuned sensibility is only one of the co-efficients of genius; it is 
the immeasurably, and even the incalculubly inferior of the two; 
but it is the only circumstance of creative power over which 
anybody has daily control. I^iCt it then be seen to. There is 
no saying what a few ages of simplicity and equable culture may 
effect. That eloquent analyst Isaac Taylor has shown how 
greatly the mere exaltation of the present qualities of the ner¬ 
vous system of man would add to tlie felicities of the intellectual 
and emotional life in Heaven. It is more to the purpose to assert 
it will do the same on eaith. It will bring him closer to the 
heart of nature. It will extend, deepen* and ennoble his whole 
being. It will gradually restore him to his abdicated sovereignty 
over creation. It is therefoi’e the duty of all men to work, in¬ 
dividually and together, towards this consummation among others 
—namely, the immediate attainment of as high a strain as possible 
of physical purity. There are indeed things of higher value, but 
this IS at once the most substantial and tiie most becoming of 
foundations, for the erection of every grace that is more excellent 
still. Nor are we unwilling to avow our conviction that a far- 
spreading and thorough reformation of this sort, is destined to 
approve itself as one ot the signs of a thorough and far-spreading 
millennium. 
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Art. VI.—1. Vie et Portrait de IHe IX. Par F^lix Clavk. 

1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1848. 

2. Rome et Pie IX. Par Alphonse Balleydier. 1 vol. 8vo. 

• Paris, 1847. 

Z. Notizie per Vanno ytT^GCCia.Yil. 1 vol. 12mo. Koma, 1847. 

On no spot of earth has so much been written as on Home. 
Republican, imperial, pontiHcal Rome, has ever been a centre of 
interest to the ‘ nations of the civilized world. An object of 
affection or of hatred, of veneration or of fear, she has at no 
time ceased to occupy a large share of the thoughts and s[iccnla- 
tions of mankind. Nor, though long since fallen from her high 
estate, does she even yet fail to command an extraordinary ].H)r- 
tion of interest and attention. From the midst of the busy life 
of active and vigorous northern cities, men have found leisure to 
look out at the ancient mother of civilisation, as she has sat 
in these latter days in drivelling dotage on her seven lulls, amid 
the silence and immobility of desolation. But so entirely hius 
she aj)i)eared to appertain to a past order of things—so wholly 
severed from the progressive movement of the nations, whoso life 
is the life of this nineteenth century—so remote from tbem in 
ideas, manners, and habits, that the world seems long since to 
have ceased to regard her as a society of living men—a borly 
politic, possessed in some sort of establishments, interests, institu¬ 
tions, government, and all that makes one social system an ob¬ 
ject of interesting observation and inquiry to another. Our tra¬ 
vellers and tourists, whose name is Legion, throng thither, and 
return to tell what they have seen, and to write books upon 
books, ever fresh books, on Rome. But none ever dream of 
telling us aught of the social and economical condition of the 
hundred and eighty thousand human beings who, somehow or 
other, do breathe and live amid the squalor and wretchedness of 
those crumbling old walls. Our countrymen visit Rome, look at 
it, and write of it, as if it^were only a museum. It is for thorn a 
collection of antiquities and objects of art merely. They discuss 
its mins, rapturize over its statues, bask in its sunshine, criticise its 
pictures, store a little at its Church ceremonies—and this is all. 

But the mighty sound of the onward movement of tlie na¬ 
tions, nishing ever faster and faster along their path of civili¬ 
sation, hos at length startled the aged mother from her slum¬ 
bers. Effete old Rome has essayed to raise her palsied hea<!, 
has gazed forth once more into tl^e world, and has shaken her¬ 
self mom her drowsy rest. Ay, and powerless, fallen as she is, 
the rustling of that once mighty form has atirr^ the stil^moe- 
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pliere of Italian life from the Alps to Calabria, and waked an 
echo audible in the remotest recesses of the civilized world. 
Mankind has been startled at the unexpected phenomenon. It 
is as if a skeleton had rattled its dry bones against its coffin 
planks. Historians had closed the volume of her story—had 
written their “ finis,” and spoke of her in the past tense. Singers 
had sung that she “ never should rise l” And lo ! Rome is still 
alive, is striving to arise, and would fain essay to walk. 

■Surely a spectacle strange and interesting! Men, looking 
more closely, see that in truth it is a living city. Crawling 
about in unquiet, suffering restlessness its thousands may be 
descried amid the fetid heap of squalid ruins which once were 
Romo. Nay, they seem to begin to try to express thoughts and 
utter words, whicli they must have overheard us use, even while 
we thought that they were all gone dead. Assuredly a most inter¬ 
esting and curious subject of observation ! Henceforward other 
matters than Coliseum, Belvedere Apollo, and fresco paintings, 
will be heard of at Rome and from Rome. Let us endeavour, 
then, to shape forth for English readers some sort of general 
idea of what this poor old venerable Rome is doing and trying to 
do—and yet more, what will have to be done there, if, indeed, 
she is ever to arise and march on the path of civilisation. 

What Rome, her ruler and her people have recently been 
striving to do does not indeed need to be now told by us. But 
for the just appreciation and comprehension of this, and far more 
notably for the appreciation of the work that yet lies before her 
to do, and of the means and difficulties of doing it, some know¬ 
ledge of w'hat Rome is becomes necessary. Some more or less 
definite notion of the social and economical condition of those 


hundred and eighty thousand individuals, and of themselves, 
their qualities and capabilities, would seem desirable to such as 
take an interest in the resuscitation of that wondciful old city. 
And this is pi'ecisely what none have ever supplied, and none 
apparently have ever demanded. Both a cause and a consequence 
of this neglect and apathy is to be found in the exceeding diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining any such adequate information. For many 
years publicity of any sort has been most carefully shunned by the 
rulers of the eternal city. Every administration, eveiy institu¬ 
tion, every branch of tne public service has been scrupulously 
veiled from the scrutiny of the vulgar eye. The broad light of 
day has been excluded with the utmost jealousy from the secret 
chambers, where those lovers of darkness who held in their feeble 
and trembling hands the thread of Roman destinies conducted 
the operations of their rule. 

And in some sense th^ were wise in their generation, these 
phil^son of darkness. Successive generations of childless old 
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men, each iMjrsonally needing the duration of the crazy edifice 
but for a few years at most, have contrived to pi'cserve the roof 
over their heads, and to keep the worn-out machine at work 
longer than those who observed the outward manifestations of its 
internal rottenness could have supposed possible. Fur such out¬ 
ward manifestations have been man^, unmistakable, and ever- 
increasing. Great were the efforts of old Mother Church to con¬ 
ceal the cancerous sores which were consuming the vitals of tliut 
temporal dominion which constitutes her body. Of those which 
afflict her spiritual existence—the soul of that body—wo have 
no intention of speaking now, except as it may bo necessary to 
refer to them as influencing the temporal condition of her j)eoplc, 
Clarel'ully has the old soiled threadbare and torn mantlu of 
outward decency been patched, and pulled, and pinned, and even 
readjusted with new dizening of cheap coarse lace over iUs most 
ragged parts, in the hope of hiding from all eyes the hopeless 
state of incurable disease within. For hopeless it must surely 
have long since appeared to any who might have cai'ed to hope 
more than that their own end might arrive before that of tlio 
system under which they had grown old. 

And yet one has at length come who d<)C8 hope something 
more than this. A ruler has ascended the Papal throne who has 
dared to look steadfastly at the ruinous slate of the crumbling 
edifice around him ; nay more, who has dared to let in the light 
and the gazing of profane eyes on the secret wretchedness so long 
concealed ; and, greatest daring of all, who has absolutely ven¬ 
tured to put forth his h&nd to the tottering fabric—who has 
thought of repairing instead of propping, of renewing instead of 
patching, of cleansing the accumulated filth instead of thrusting 
it out of sight.—Yes, greatest daring of all, assuredly 1 for there 
is a stage in the progress of ruin at which the attempt to i-eijair 
is fraught with greater, or at least with more iinmetliatc danger 
than the undisturbed operation of decay. Many an ancient v all, 
or mere mass of crumbling dust, will for years retain its fonii 
and coherence by the inert force of its own weight, and bound 
together by the ramifications of that very same abusive ivy whose 
growth has ruined it, when the slightest touch of the )nu8on’s 
repairing hand would bring the whole mass to the ground. 

That such and so dangerous is the work of rejiair on which 
the Ninth Pius is now engaged, none, who have even a super¬ 
ficial knowledge of Kome and its government, will be inclined 
to doubt. It is the attempt of a courageous man, and of, we 
would hope, an upright ruler. It is a well-nigh desperate effort, 
the generous nobleness of which all must admire and applaud, 
and which must to a certain point command all good men’s 
wishes for its success. 
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And now to attempt some appreciation of the chances of suc¬ 
cess which may attend this arduous undertaking, it most be, in 
the first place, remembered that in all such cases of reparation 
the principal difficulty presented to the judgment lies in the 
question—-What of the old shall be abandoned, destroyed, re¬ 
moved—and what preserved ? Herein lies the difficulty and the 
danger; for we know how dangerous is the attempt to mend 
old garments with new cloth; we know the result that is likely 
to come about. What portion, then, of the once mighty system 
of the Papal Government, the progressive work of so many cen¬ 
turies of well-sustained endeavour, and the labours of so many 
pontiffs—of that system constructed to grasp a world, but now 
strangling an enfeebled provincehy the unexpanding narrowness 
of its clutch,—what portion of this may Home’s reforming rnler 
venture to retain? Truly, no simple or easy question to the 
most unshac;kled mind; but to a true priest of Rome’s Church, 
born beneath her wing, bred under her teaching—to a Pope 
honestly conscientious to do a Pope’s duty, what a question ! 
How fearful! how tremendous ! 

And such a Pope we believe, not without good grounds for 
our conviction, Pius the Ninth to be. We believe him to be a 
true priest and sincere pontiff. It has been often asserted, not 
only by his enemies but by his admirers, that he is otherwise. 
It has been believed and hoped by some friends to the progres¬ 
sive movement in Italy—lovers of expediency rather than of 
truth—that Pius is no sincere well-wisher to the I’apacy; that 
he speaks a small portion of his thought only; that he intends 
the destruction of the fabric he pretends to repair; and that he 
well knows that such must be the ultimate effect of the steps he 
has already taken. We are well convinced that such is not the 
case. We are thoroughly persuaded that those who think thu.s 
are as mistaken in fact as they are, in our opinion, wrong in 
principle. Whatever hopes or wishes we may nourish with re¬ 
gard to the future fate of Italy and of Rome, we would far rather 
^at her destinies should be entrusted to honest hands. We 
have the strong conviction that no good thing can be produced 
by an acted or spoken falsehood. As long, then, as it must needs 
be that the same hand should grasp the crosier and the sceptre, 
we prefer that the priest-king should bo at least an honest man. 
And if the incompatibilities of his position should bring about 
that other events than such as he professes to look for as the re¬ 
sult of his acts should arise firom them, we may rejmee in the 
fallaciousness of the politician’s provisions, while we can still re¬ 
spect and esteem the man. 

We must conceive him, then, coming to the decision of the 
wom^^tous question above stat^, as a true and wnest Peq^e^ 
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father and protector of the Catholic Church in its spiritualities 
and its temporalities. It is a genuine successor of the best of 
the Gregones and Innocents u^o has now to judge what por¬ 
tions of their work ca» be preserved, and what, for the sake of 
the vital preservation of tne whole, must be replaced by new 
constructions. 

With a view of enabling our readers to form some notion of 
what their judgment on such a question must be, and of the issue 
which events are likely to shape fur themselves, we will endea¬ 
vour to picture to them some of the moi’o manifest results of 
Papal Government, as they exhibit themselves to every obseiwcr. 

()n crossing the frontier line between Tuscany and the itomau 
States, near A(]uapendente, the change in the general as|)cct of 
the people, the villages, and the entire country, is such as to 
strike the most unobservant traveller. A general air of caivless 
negligence and ill-conditioned dilapidation prevails. The fiehls 
look ill-cultivated, the inhabitants ragged, and their habitations 
on the verge of ruin. The traveller's carriage is stopped in front 
of tf wretched tumble-down hovel some few hundred yards he- 
yuiid the bridgeless stream which forms the boundary of the tw«» 
States. It is the Papal Custom-house and Police-station, the 
first visible manifestation to the northern traveller of tho work¬ 
ing of that system whose “magni nomiiiis umbra” has over¬ 
shadowed Euro]>e for so many centuries. “ Ex pede llcrcuiom ! ” 
The genuine characteristics of Papal rule are visible enough in 
this extremity of the abortion. A number of soldiers—dirty, 
slovenly, and listless—are lounging in front of a dilapidated 
building, whose broken brick-wall bears a shield witli the Pupal 
arms, and the words “ Carabinieri Pontificii.” 8ome are smok¬ 
ing, some sleeping, some basking in the sun, without energy 
sufficient even to converse with each other. Adjoining the lair 
of these l*ontifjcial Carabineers is that of another horde of ofK- 
cials, the Custom-house officers—like their military neighbour, 
dirty, lazy, preposterously numerous, corrupt, and inefficient. 
The former are useless for tho repression of crime, and the latter 
actually valueless for the prevention of contraband trading. 
Either set of drones feed like parasitical vermin on the vitals of 
the wretched country whose substance they exhaust, and serve 
but to increase the monstrous amount of unproductive ))opulation 
which throughout the Roman States crushes the productive 
classes beneatii its weight. 

But the frontier is not left behind without still further illus¬ 
trations of tlie eftects of Papal rule. The i^me of privili^ is 
sliown in full action. A peasant arrives at the barrier with his 
yoke of oxen and a load of produce. His rime is bU only pcst- 
session, and the hour which oe will have to lose at the ‘S/jjpenu” 
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is, one would have thought, already grievous enough. But im¬ 
mediately after him a “ vetturino” with a carriage full of travel¬ 
lers, drives up. Forthwith the first comer—the peasant—is put 
on one side ; and the e.\araination of the travellers’ baggage— 
another hour’s work—is about to commence, when the craching 
of postilion’s whips is heard, and a carriage, drawn by post- 
horses, makes its appearance. The vetturino travellers must now 
yield in their turn, and the poor peasant’s may be considei*ed in¬ 
definitely postponed ; for it is likely enough that before the post¬ 
ing-carriage and the vetturino have been disposed of, (though the 
first by means of a bribe will not be detained long,) some other 
vehicle privileged to pass before him may come up. One great 
evil of injustice is the rage and heartburning it produces in the 
victim of it; but this, it must be owned, does not exist in the 
case under our consideration. Wrong done to the moral sense, 
like injury done to the physical frame, becomes by continuance 
less poignantly felt. The one and the other alike become callous. 
Nature finds in insensibility an alleviation for that which would 
otherwise be intolerable. But not the less is the victim in either 
case injured and degraded, and the amount of his insensibility to 
the injury will be the' measure of the permanent mischief inflicted 
on the corporal or moral organization. The peasant in the above 
case feels no indignation, no impatience, no ill-temper. The 
course of things described is that which he has been used to all 
his life. It is to him as the order of nature; and he would as 
soon think of complaining of the wind or the rain. But on all 
occasions an Italian is the most patient creature in the world ; 
he is never in a hurry, never objects to wait any given time, and 
never scruples to ask another to wait an hour or two, as easily 
as an Englishman would beg for a minute. They set no value 
on time, simply because it is of little use to them. 

Well I the frontier is at last passed, and after traversing a few 
miles of road veiy strikingly worse than that on the Tuscan side 
of the boundary, the traveller with much difficulty and some dan¬ 
ger, is dragged up the hill of Agnapendente. A worse hill in a 
great high road it is hardly possible to conceive. So it was con¬ 
structed ages ago; and so lias all the traffic between Florence 
and Borne passed over it for many generations. That it might 
easily be improved appears never to have entered into the head 
of any one during all this time. The Diligence, which travels 
this road—the sole and privileged one of course—takes about 48 
hours to accomjilish the journey of less than 200 miles, and is 
drawn by from two to fourteen horses or oxen, according to the 
exigencies of the road. The mail, which travei'ses the same road, is 
constantly several hours behindhand; but nobody dreams of com- 
plainiiig, and still less does anybody dream of mending the road. 
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The top of the hill, however, is at length reached, and the tra¬ 
veller enters the first town of the Papal States. Let him coino 
from wliat country he may, unless it be from Ireland, he must, 
w'e think, bo astonished and dismayed at the 8(]ualid misery, 
dilapidation, ruin and filth, which presents itself to his eyes on 
all sides. The appearance of the streets, the buildings, the 8hoj)S— 
if such they can be called—the population of all ages and classes, 
all speak the same tale of wretchedness and degradation. The 
remainder of the journey repeats the same eloquent lesson at 
every mile of its course. The moral as})ect of things—(which 
may however be always inferred with tolerable accuracy from the 
external manifestations of physical wellbeing or the I'everse)— 
as far as may bo judged from the few little indications w'hich fall 
under tlie notice of an observant traveller, is in complete ac¬ 
cordance with the rest of the picture. Fraud, falsehood, ami 
mendicity force themselves on the notice of the least observant. 

At length the stranger stands before the gate of Koine. It is 
ail epoch in the life of the most unimaginative—that first en¬ 
trance into the ancient mother of so much civilisation and of so 
much barbarism—that eternal city w'hich mankind has so much 
cause to bless and so much to curse ! And here we must quit 
the course of the ordinary traveller, if we would form any idea 
of the real condition of Rome. The tourist, wrapjied in an 
ecstasy of imaginative pleasure, full of all the mighty host of 
classical and medieval recollections and associntion.s, jiasses 
through the handsome and tolerably clean, because almost unin¬ 
habited, Piazzo del I’opolo, gazes up at the magnificent terrace 
of the Pincian on his left hand, and reaches his splendid hotel in 
the Via Kabuino, charmed with his first impressions of “the 
eternal city,” and disajipointed in nothing save in not haxing 
heard a picturesque group of peasants singing under the \Mdls, 
‘‘ Roma, Roma, Roma, non e pi'a come era prhna.^' 

Let us, howevex*, not confine ourselves to those parts of the 
town frequented ordinarily by the English and other 8traugtr.s. 
Let US penetrate the mass of buildings between Santa Maria 
Maggiorc and the Coliseum; let us visit the Trastevere; aLn e 
all, let us venture into the reeking mass of abomination situated 
between the capitol, the Fanicse Palace, and the Tibei*. The 
constant state ot the streets is such as to make it marv’ellons tliat 
typhus and an hundred other forms of filth-bred disease do not 
sweep off the miserable population. Drainage appeal's to be un¬ 
known. The very commonest decencies of life are wholly disre¬ 
garded. The stench is insupportable. It has occurred to ourselves, 
incrodiblc as the statement may appear, to have observed the re¬ 
mains of a dead sheep suffered to he in the same sjtot in one of tho 
streets of Rome, and to poison ail the sui'ixninding atmosphenawith 
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its docay and putridity for more than ten days, We have also, and 
that frequently, observed the dead bodies of cats and dogs lying 
in the same spots for days together. The appearance of the po> 
pulation in the streets matches well with that of their dwellings— 
sordid, ragged, unhealthy looking creatures are sauntering in the 
shade, or basking in the sunshine; or if occupied in some Kind of 
labour, arc so performing it as to spread out the fair toil of an 
hour over half a <lay. 

Such is the physical aspect of mighty Rome I Its moral features 
are of course not so plainly visible or easily appreciable; they can 
only be judged of by the occasional specimens which chance may 
alibi'd an observer in his conversation and dealings with the 
people; but if these be fairly estimated, they may be deemed 
tolerably accurate exponents of the entire truth; and tliat truth 
we conscientiously believe to be—that the whole body of society, 
from the highest to the lowest grade in the social scale, is alto¬ 
gether corrupt and vitiated. We do not put forth a conclusion 
so sweeping, a conviction so painful, unadvisedly or lightly. We 
are not unmindful of the danger of forming general conclusions 
from particular instances. Wo are aware that the portion of 
any society which a traveller most readily meets with is very 
generally the worst part of it; but every a priori consideration 
W'ould lend to the persuasion that the moral condition of the 
people of Koine must be that which the most careful obsen ation 
shews in fact that it is. It is not that villany, fraud, and vi(;e 
abound; alas! where do they not i It is, that shame is dead; it 
is that the moral sense has perished; it is that that which is vile 
has ceased to be hated as such, even by those whose better in¬ 
stincts, superior prudence, or lesser temptation, have saved them 
from themselves becoming so. These are the true and unerring 
tests of a corruption and degradation which has infected the 
entire social body, and so entered into the diseased system as to 
rentier hopeless all cure short of thorough renovation. 

The wealthy proprietor of a pnlaazo in the Corso, by moans of 
assertions apparently the most ingenuous, induces an English 
family to sign a lease without requiring that certain stipulations 
should be inserted therein formally. On the morrow the pro¬ 
mises are violated, and the assertions proved to be wholly and 
wilfully false. The lioman gentleman, who has committed this 
act of swindling, on being applied to in amazement by his dupes, 
replies with the utmost tranquillity, that no assertions or agree¬ 
ments that are nnwritten are worth anything. 

A “ respectable ” tradesman uses false weights neariy to the 
extent of ensuring a diminution of cent, per cent, in the quantity 
of goods furnished. The tribunals are applied to; but as tlie 
amoivit in each case is small, the magistrates and lawyers cannot 
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be made to comprehend why a complainant should mve himself 
and them more trouble than the amount of the traua was worth. 
Ilut the robbery of a shilling, it is urged on their attention, is as 
much robbery as that of a million; the man is dishonest) and 
ought to be exposed and ptinished. No 1 they can conceive no 
other reason why such a complaint should be made than with 
the view of recovering that which the complainant has lost. No 
man expects to be trusted. None is in any w’ay offended that 
the most minute and humiliating precautions against his pre¬ 
sumed dishonesty should be openly and avowedly taken. 

K we turn our view on the more immediate manifestations of 
the action of Goveniment, the few peeps which the I'ents in the 
curtain of official mystery—rather than any pi-operly providetl 
publicity—afford us, indicate if possible a still w'orse clegroo of 
corruption. No institution, no office, no authority, no depart¬ 
ment rightly and sufficiently ])erfbrms the functions for which it 
was created, unless indeed it be the lottery-office—that truly docs 
its appointed work of demoralization and jrillage on the people, 
and does it well and thoroughlv. The tribunals notoriously delay, 
refuse, and jiervcrt justice:. I’he police prevent n*) crimes, and 
discover no criminals. Murders occur in the streets of the city, 
and the murderer is secure. Within our ow'ti knowledge the 
minister of police himself tleclared to an apjdieant for protection 
against outrage, that he advised him to <|uit liome, as ho was 
powerless to protect him! In the financial departments the 
system of fraud and corruption—^^vhich has gnjwn with their 
growth, and become part ^nd parcel of their rjuaiii normal con¬ 
stitution—is such as to render all hope of purifying them vain. 
We were ourselves assured by one who has since become cjiie of 
the ministers of the Crown, that to his knowledge the peculation 
in one branch of the post-office business was enormous, lie 
named the sum, amounting to many thousand scudi; but wo 
will not undertake to repeat figures which wo did not note at 
the time. 

Let us turn for an instant to the indications of moral condi¬ 
tion which the sjnritual aspect of Komc, in the middle of tho 
nineteenth century, may afford us. We will do so in no ])ulemi- 
cal spirit. We will not make our observations from the stand¬ 
point of any other creed or rival sect, but os purely philosophical 
students of social phenomena. Trusting then that our readers 
will so regard us, and will believe us to be as wholly free from the 
odium theologicum as we know ourselves to be, we hesitate not 
to declare our conviction, that a more degrading superstitiem, a 
more gross and unspiritual idolatry, does not exist in any heathen 
land, than is practised under the name of Christianity in the 
metropolis of tlie Christian world. We are not now sjieakiqg in 
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any wise of the Homan Catholic faith as held and practised else¬ 
where. There is every a priori reason to expect that a more 
northern people should hold a more spiritual faith. We know 
well that the Koinan Catholicism of Rome is not that of Franee, 
or of Germany, or of England; still more, even we are not 
undertaking to speak of Roman Catholicism at Rome, as the 
j)ricsthood pi'ofess to hold it and to teach. We speak of it only 
as we know that it is practically held and followed by the mass 
of the people : and we are sure that our assertions will bo sup¬ 
ported by any who have without prejudice examined the subject. 
We are not ignorant of all that has been said to defend the Ro¬ 
man Catholic faith from the charge of image-worship. We know 
that the priesthood explain, that the figures which are dressed, 
bedizened, kissed, caressed, prayed to, carried about, etc., are not 
worshipped, but used only as suggesters of things spiritual to the 
outward bodily senses. But is this theory compatible with the 
fact, that of various figures of saints—of the virgin in particular, 
some are deemed more holy, more powerful, more propitious than 
others?—that some votaries prefer one image, and some another, 
of the same saint ?—that ‘Ga Madonna di,” this place is specially 
famous for granting favours of one sort; and “ la Madonna di ” 
that place for bestowing favours of another kind?—that one 
Church possesses and draws a large revenue from a wooden 
“ bambino,”— i. e. infant Christ, particularly celebrated for as¬ 
sisting women in child-birth, and sent about in coaches for that 
jiurpose; while another has one specially valuable as preserving 
Its votaries from shipwreck ? Do not these facts prove—beyond 
all possibility of avoiding the conclusion—that s]»ecial virtue is 
attributed to the image itself '^ If the Saviour or the Virgin were 
the intended object of the worship, would not it be in any case 
the same at all their dilferent altars? Is there one Saviour in 
one Church, and a second, with different qualities and character, 
in another ? Is the Virgin of one shrine kinder than the Virgin 
of another? hlo; it is impossible to deny the truth, that the 
pojmlar worship of modern Rome is as absolutely and essentially 
an idolatry as any that has ever degraded mankind. The truth 
is, that the Paganism of old Rome has never been entirely and 
effectually eradicated. The old deities of the Roman Pantheon 
still haunt the seven hills; and in spirit as well as in bodily fact 
the statues of the old gods have often changed their name ^one, 
to become the object of modem worship. 

The first result of such a system most necessarily shews itself 
in an erroneous, unworthy, and degraded conception of the 
Supreme Being. As a proof of the extent to which this result 
has been produced, we will cite a fact which has already been 
])uti^d in the coUmius of an English Journal. A highly prized 
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flnd magnificently adorned relic—^the head of Saint Andrew— 
had been stolen from the Chnrch of Saint Peter. The canons 
of that basilic thereapon issue a placard, with which jthe walls 
of Rome are covered, ofiering a reward for the recoveiy of the 
stolen treasure, and setting forth that they, the canons, would offer 
up extra prayers for the space of three days, for the purpose of 
ap]>easing God, and averting the evils with which he might be 
expected to visit the city in consequence of the theft. “Here,*’ 
as the Journal* above alluded to-well remarks, “ is a numerous 
body of educated men asserting their belief that the Supreme 
Being may be expected ’to manifest anger for a certain special 
theft above what he would feel at any other crime of a similar 
nature—that this anger would be manifested by inflicting evil, 
not on the thief, but on the innocent citizens, in blind indiscri¬ 
minate vengeance, and that this vengeance might be averted by 
a certmn amount of reiterated repetitions of a given form of 
words!” Is it possible to conceive a more benighted state of 
mind than is here evidenced f Do Juggernaut’s disciples form 
to themselves a lower and more immoim notion of their deity 
than these so-called Christian priests ? 

The truth—that the religion of modem Rome is in reality a 
modification of Paganism, was well pointed out in a little hiook 
entitled “ Rome Papal and Pagan,” which appeared a year or 
two since. It w'as not then asserted for the first time ; but the 
intrinsic identity of the two faiths in their practical eflects on the 
popular mind was well and convincingly proved. And we bring 
the testimony of another witness to the truthfulness of the 
author’s facts and inferences. 

After speaking of such a deplorable want of moral civilisation, 
it would seem an anti-climax to enlai'ge on the deficiency of 
physical progress. Suffice it to say, that the absence of all the 
smaller as well as of the more important commodities of life is 
most striking. Commerce does not exist. The infinitely small 
trading transactions which do supply the small quantity of foreign 

r ds consumed, are hampered with obstructions, and oppressed 
duties to an all but prohibitory degree. And the stupid 
acquiescence of the people in things as they are, lends additional 
cflect to the paralyzing influence m the Govemmmtt. Take one 
instance of this, as shown in the case of one of the simplest 
articles of daily use. The Romans cannot make am tolerable 
ink: it is imported from France and from Endand; and one 
of those little stone-bottles so femiliar to En^h eyee, which 
costs sixpence at an English stationer’s, and thereby affords Uie 
retailer a very laige prt^t, is sold in ^me fer abont a shilling^ 
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or rather more. The Homan stationer asserts—truly enough per- 
liaps—that the heavy duty makes it impossible for him to sell the 
article at a lower rate. Hut on inquiry it is found that the duty 
is levied 'on the gross weight, so that the stone-bottle, which 
weighs far more than its contents, is by far the most costly ])art 
of tho purchase; yet it has never entered into the head of the 
Homan tradesman that he might import his ink in large bottles, 
and divide it off himself into small (juantities for retail sale, anrl 
thus diminish his duties by one-halt or more ! No, no ! Such 
profound speculations arc quite out of the line of his habitual 
thoughts. 

“ Pulclira Matlomm 
Da mila fallere * * ^ 

Noctem j)eccatis, ct fraudibus objice nubcin,” 

would 1)0 still, wo foar, the more likely tondouoy of his thou<rlit.s. 

And such is the city, and such the jx'ojdo—tho product of 
loii£r years of misirovcrnincnt—which tlie Ninth Pius would now 
restore to the benefits of a liberal and enli^litened ruK'. Such 
is the nation which, itself loathinjr its own ilegeneracy, is strug¬ 
gling for scU-govornment and regeneration. 

And now let us turn again to the question proposed above :— 
what ])ortinns of the system of J^apal Ooverntnent can he usefully 
jweserved, and what must be destroyed in the attem])t to improve 
tliis HO wTetched people? 

The intention of Pins the Ninth, at the cannmoncenient of 
his career of reformation, was to preserve mIioIo and ii*vi<*lalo 
the absolute authority of the Papacy in temporal as in sjjiritnal 
inattei's. lie very distinctly stated bis views on this point on 
more than one occasion. On the first assembling of the “Cun- 
sulta,’^ he declared, in his Address to the members, that lie 
dill not intend by tliat institution to diminisli in any respect the 
absolute jiower of the Sovereign ; that those wore much in error 
Avho saw in it the germ of a system incompatible tlicrcwith ; that 
it was his duty and his determination to liand down to his suc¬ 
cessors in tlio chair of St. Peter, the power he had received from 
his predecessor whole and intact, ilis Holiness intended that 
the Government of the Papal States should remain an absolute 
despotism. We were ourselves in Romo at that time, and liad 
then ample means of convincing ourselves, that the Romans did 
not 80 underatand the boon gi*anted tliem ; and it was not diffi¬ 
cult to foresee, that a ver^ short period would suffice to contra¬ 
dict the expectations of his Holiness—nay, that the power liad 
even tlien already departed from the sceptre of the Innocents and 
Gregories, Since that time the rushing torrent of European 
evftit? has so precipitated the course of things at Rome, that the 
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above declaration of the Pope, made some six months a^o, seetii'} 
obsolete by an hundred years. No further illusion can remain to 
the Holy Father of handing down to his successors that old }>uwer 
which he received. He must now at least know that the temporal 

? ower of St. Peter’s successor has departed from him for ever. 

'ius the Ninth’s first estimate of what could bo pi*eservod and 
what must bo abolished of the old Papal system was then an er¬ 
roneous one. And now, even while we are writing these pages, 
that question is being debated qhiid strife and trouble, violence 
and tumult, discontent on the one hand, and conscientious dis¬ 
tress on the other. 

It is beginning to become evident that no portion of that proud 
fabric can be preserved. It needs but small sagacity in roatling 
the signs of the times to become convinced that the temporal 
power of the Papacy verges to its close. The entire edilice was 
too rotten to admit of mending. The bold mason who cut the 
first crumbling stone from out the tottering wall, has brought 
down the entire mass with a crash. 

England watches the startling spectacle not uninterested. In 
truth, the phenomena there exhibited are evolving a lesson which 
should be pregnant with utility to mankind. But though much 
has been written of late by the English press on the as|ieiit and 
jirobabilities of affairs at Rome, no portion of it seems to have 
seized on the great truth which they are calculated to teach us. 
Some of the most accredited organs of public opinion, on the 
contrary, sjjcak of the (]uestion at issue as of a ilis^iute between 
the Pope and his subjects, which should be settled uccoriling to 
the dictates of good feeling and mutual forbearance and modera¬ 
tion. The generosity of the Pope is insisted on, and his subjects 
accused of ingratitude in forcing fronl liim further concessioihs. 
But we believe such an appreciation of the subject to arise irom 
wholly inadequate notions of the state of Roftiie, and of the wi*rk- 
ings of its Government. The real merits of the question must 
be o^amined on quite other grounds, and the conclusion to be 
arrived at will be one of much wider njiplication than the do¬ 
minions of the Church. 

For, in truth, tile attempt which Pius the Ninth engaged in 
was from the fint an impossible qne. He was endeavouring to 
co-ordinate incompatibilities. His object was nothing less Uian 
to conciliate the liberal institutions which the advanced political 
science of this age demands with the pretensions of absolutism, 
and that absolutism vested in the hands of a ruler pretending to 
infallibility. 'VVliat success could have been anticipated for such 
a scheme f Accordingly but little progress is made before diffi¬ 
culties arise—difficult^s under the conditions of tlie 

experiment. All the parties eoncerned find tiiemselves in aialse 
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position. It is soon discovered by both Pope and people that it 
u impossible to get on with ministers selected from the cler^, 
and especially from the Sacred College. Lay ministers are suV 
stituted, and thus another vast portion of the nodding edifice 
falls. A few more weeks, and a constitution” is proclaimed, a 
repr^ntative body is created, and the Pope becomes a consti¬ 
tutional monarch, sharing his power with a lay parliament! 
Does any one at all conversant with the working of a free Go¬ 
vernment anticipate the permanent duration and successful 
operation of a politiciil machine so constituted ? The Roman 
hierarchy itself, with the instinct of self-preservation, inserted in 
the draft of this constitution certain clauses framed in the vain 
hope of preserving itself from the action of the supreme power it 
thus created. It was provided that the sums needed for Church 
purposes should be voted without discussion or inquiry; that no 
subject in any way bearing on Church matters should be touched 
on; and finally, that the parliament should have no power of 
revising or meddling with this fundamental statute. Futile at¬ 
tempt ! An omnipotent power (as all representative parliaments 
must be) is created, and is requested to bear in mind that its 
omnipotence is hedged in by some other power, which is nowhere 
visible or tangible 1 It is an old attempt, but all experience has 
proved the absurdity of it. Then arises, ere long, a yet worse 
dilemma:—^The monarch finds it inconsistent with liis duty as a 
priest and Pope to do that which would be his duty as a lay 
monarch, and which his ministers and the entire nation deem to 
be their duty to their country. The “ constitution” is at a dead 
lock. 

And then at last the glaring fact is forced upon the compre¬ 
hension of the nation, and by them set nak^ly before their 
monarch—that the functions of royalty and priesthood are in¬ 
compatible in an age pf progress; that if the nation is to advance 
on tne path of improvement the same man cannot be Pope and 
King; that the State and the Church must be two, and recipro¬ 
cally independent. 

And for this the Roman people are accused of being ungrate¬ 
ful to their Pontiff. We can with confidence underlie to say 
that the Roman people have not been deficient in gratitude to 
their ruler. The reverse has been most strikingly the case, as 
can be testified by any attentive observer who has l^en in Rome 
for the last few months. The difficulty has been shuffled over, 
but it has not been got rid of. It will occur a^in ere long; 
and it will argue no ingratitude on the part of ^e^mans, that 
it will become clearly impossible for such an union of Church 
and State to continue. The force of events will push the Pontiff 
to the Jbrink of that precipice from which he most voluntarily 
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throw himself if hfe would not be violently thrust down. The 
temporal power of the Papacy seems no longer possible in Rome.: 
And nothing but the gratitude and affection ot the Romans for 
Pius the Ninth could liavc preserved the empty semblance of it 
even thus far. 

The Pope irtay perhaps preserve liis tottering temporal power. 
The Papacy may renounce her old and natural alliance with 
despotism. In Italy and elsewhere she may take democracy to 
her arms; a large secular advantage she may thus secure, bnt 
can she secure it without a larger damage to her purely spiritual 
character, authority, and influence ? On the other hand, if true 
to his earlier professions—if true to that spirit of absolutism on 
which his throne is based the Pope resists the tide of liberalism 
as it rises around him—his temporal authonty is doomed. That 
fabric goes to pieces—the result of a larger amount of toil, per¬ 
severance, energy, and intellectual power than the world ever 
saw applied to a like object. The disruption of the Church and 
State at Rome—the breaking of the tie wliere first tlie bonds 
were knitted, and when the knot was most tightly drawn—what 
over Europe would bo the future which such an event should 
usher in I We venture not to forecast it. 

Of the works whose titles stand at the head of this Article 
there is but little to be said. The two French works are mere 
catch-penny publications, got up in great haste to meet the de¬ 
mand occasioned by the increasing celebrity of the Reformer 
Pontifl*. They have both had a considerable sale in Rome- 
Roman energy and speculation not having been equal to the 
production of anything calculated to supply the same want. The 
first, by M. Clave, is the better of the two, and contains some 
amusing anecdotes of the early life of Mastai Ferretti. 

The third work mentioned is merely a sort of Roman red 
book, and is remarkable only as showing the almost incredible 
number of attendants, officials, and functionaries attached to the 
Papal Court, and the inextricable labyrinth of its endless multi¬ 
plication and division of tribunals, courts, and jurisdictions of all 
sorts. 
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AilT. VII.—1. The Expedition to Borneo of 11. M. S. Dido, for 
the Suppression of Piracy ; wUh Extracts from the Journal of 
James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak, now Her Majesty's Com¬ 
missioner and Consul-General io the Sultan and Ind^endent 
ChiHs 0 ^ Borneo. By ORptain the Hon. Henry KIeitei., 
11.1^. Third Edition. With an Additional Chapter, compris¬ 
ing recent Intelligence. By Walter K. Kelly. In 2 vols. 
London, 1847. 

2. Narrative of Events in Borneo and Celebes, down U> the occu¬ 
pation of Labuan; from the Journals o/ James Brooke, Esq., 
Hajah of Sarawak, and Governor <J Jjahuan; together with a 
Nairative of the Operations of H. M. S. Iris. By Captain 
Rodney Mundy, R.N. With numerous Plates, ^c. In 2 
vols. London, 1848. 

3. Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, with Dramngsof Costume 
and Scenery. By Frank S. Marryat, late Midshipman of 
H. M. S. Samarang Surveying Vessel. London, 1848. 

4. Sarawak—its Inhabitants and Productions; being Notes during 
a residence in that Country with His Excellency Mr. Brooke. 
By Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at Labuh-an. London, 
1848. 

5. Narrative of the Voyage of H. M. S. Samarang, during die 
years 1843-46, employed Surveying tJie Islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago ; accompanied by a brief Vocabulary of die princi¬ 
pal ijanguages; published under die avtJiority of the Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty. By Captain Sir Edward Bel¬ 
cher, R.N., C.B., F.R.A.S., P.G.S., &c.. Commander of the 
Expedition. Widi Notes on die Natural History of the Islands. 
By Arthur Adams, Assistant Surgeon, R.N. 2 vols. Lon¬ 
don, 1848. 

It is interesting to study the variety of means by which Pro¬ 
vidence carries on its great work of progressive civilisation. In the 
earlier stages of society, the arts of life followed the conqueror 
in his bloody career, and subjugated nations exchanged a wild 
independence for the blessings of s&ble government and salutary 
institutions. At other times, and these, too, of frequent occur¬ 
rence, civilisation has been the offspring of political and religious 
oppression. Chased by the tyrant ^m their fatherland, or driven 
by bigotry from their altars, families distinguished by patriotism 
and mety have fled for shelter to some friendly shore, and have 
repaid the hospitality which welcomed them by the noble truths 
which they imparteif, and the holy life which they led. In a more 
j^vauced state of society, an exuberant population, in search 
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of food or employment, have been dispersed amoflff tlie un¬ 
cultivated'wastes, and the luxuriant woodlands of Tar-distant 
climes; and thus have the arts of peace, the jprinciples of fttso- 
doin, and the message of eternity, followed'in the wain of tlie 
starving emigrant, and lialluwcd the resting-place of the perse¬ 
cuted saint and the patriot exile. No sooner has tfao totnpu- 
nury dw-elHng excluded the summer’s heat or the winter’s cold, 
than the sons of toil e(]uip themselves for the destined task. The 
forest falls beneath the peasant’s brawny arm, and under his 
"iskilful care a golden harvest waves over once barren plains. Tho 
village rises amid fruit and foliage—tiie germ peradventure uf 
some gay metropolis—the centre, it may be, of some mighty em¬ 
pire. The school-house and the temple adorn and bless ilie 
exile’s home, while light, secular atid divine, emanating iruin this 
double source, difiuscs itself around, and reaches even the homes 
and the hearts uf the savage jiopulatlon. In our own day, how¬ 
ever, it is the schoolmaster and the missioliary that the ^eat 
work of civilisation must be carried on; and it is by moans or our 
colonial establishments, and the extension of our commercial re¬ 
lations, that we can expect to obtain the most successful and per¬ 
manent results. The interchmige of European or American ma¬ 
nufactures w'ith the produce of savage or semi-harbarous nations, 
cannot fail to lead to a closer and more friciully intercourae, while 
the rapidity of locomotive travelling and uf steam navigation, and 
the electric transmission of intelligence over Europe, must give 
to all maritime states a power of control over barbarous nations 
which they could not uuierwise have wielded. Should our mis¬ 
sionary or colonial establishments bo assailed by violence—should 
pirates interrupt our trade, and enslave their captives—a (jnick 
and condign punishment will soon reach the aggressors, and se¬ 
cure our countrymen, in their must distant settl^ents, from tho 
cruelties and depredations to which they have been too frequently 
exposed. Even among the distant islands of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, the British and the American flags have waved 
over the burning villages of the treacherous and bloody savage. 

But it is only in seasons of European quiet that the arm uf 
civilisation can put forth its power to control the savage tribes 
that yet occupy and deface the fairest portions of the car^; 
and it is only in times of domestic peace that a Cbristiw peoj[>le 
can direct the undivided energy of thew faith ^^ainst the licen¬ 
tious orgies and the bloody ntes of Fagan i^laU^. While 
Freedom has to struck against the despot, and eutipitetied na¬ 
tions have their liberties yet to conquer, the Oh^tian and the 
Fbiianthropist must pause or &ltcr in their a^ressive moveio@at 
against ignorance and superstition. It i^Ut when nations 
are governed by equal laws—when rank and wealth eiercise 
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their just and salutary influcnco—when the civilized races are 
united by friendly ties, and the mutual interchange of food and 
industry;—it is only then that the national will can be concen¬ 
trated on national objects, and that our armed battalions, and 
onr ships of war can be summoned to the noble enterprise of 
wailing the teacher and the missionary to the land of darkness 
—of striking the fetters from the slave—and of breaking down 
the strongholds of cruelty and vice. 

In the annals of philanthropy there are recorded many pre¬ 
cious examples of individual and successful devotion to its cause.. 
When Howard strove to ameliorate the prisoner’s lot, and to 
purify his living grave—when Elizabeth Fry laboured to in¬ 
struct and reform the convict—and Guthrie to teach and edu¬ 
cate the ragged child—and Ashley to sofleu the agonies of femalo 
toil and oi youthful labour, it was to one mind that huma¬ 
nity owed each noble conception, and it was by one stern will 
that each arduous purpose was accomplished ; but until our own 
day History has furnished us with no example in which a sin¬ 
gle individual has ventured to undertake, on any considerable 
scale, the civilisation and improvement of barbarous commu¬ 
nities. 

This remarkable eflPort, which has excited the admiration of 
his countrymen, and will command the applause of every suc¬ 
ceeding age, has been recently made by Mr. James Brooke, an 
English gentleman, who has devoted his fortune and his talents 
to the civilisation and improvement of one of the loveliest por¬ 
tions of the globe. The numerous works placed at the head of 
this article, relate almost solely to this most interesting chapter 
of Modern History; and difficult as the task must be, wc have 
felt it incumbent upon us to present our readers with a succinct 
and continuous narrative of those extraordinary operations in 
which Mr. Brooke has been engaged. 

Mr. Brooke was born at Coomoe Grove, near Bath, on the 
29th April, 1803. He was the second, but is now the only sur¬ 
viving son of the late Thomas Brooke, Esq., of the East India 
Company’s Civil Service. At an early age he went to India, as 
a cadet in the Bengal army, wherc he held advantageous a])- 
pointments. On the breaking out of the Burmese war, he ac¬ 
companied his regiment to A^m; and in an action with the 
enemy, his gallantly was so conspicuous that ho received the 
thanks of the Government. But having been shot through the 
lungs, he was obliged to return to England for the recoveiy of 
his Malth. Having made himself master of several modem lan- 
ipiages, he made a tour tlirongh France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and upon the expiry of his furlough he again embarked fur In- 
tlin, The diip, hoxvever, was wrecked on the Isle of Wight, and 
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this little incident, combined with the paltry and unjust regula¬ 
tions of the East India Company, deprived our Eastern empire 
of the services of a man who might have been its brightest orna¬ 
ment ; and tlnis transferred to the cause of humanity tne energies 
of his powerful mind, and the benefits of his transcendent talents. 
Owing to the delay which this misfortune had occasioned, Mr. 
Brooke’s leave of absence had expired w'hen he readied Madras; 
and when ho found that a tronblesome and tedious correspond¬ 
ence with the Home authorities would be neces.sary to replace 
him in the position which he had innocently forfeited, he at once 
relinquishea the service, and resolved to proceed with the ship 
to China, in search of health and amusement. In crossing 
the China Seas, he saw for the first time the islands of the In¬ 
dian Archipelago, inviting the traveller by their surpassing 
beauty, and teeming with Nature’s rarest and richest produc¬ 
tions. But while a tropical sun was shedding its ])ure light over 
the landscape, and tipping its rocks and mountains with gold, 
there lay above the valleys a moral darkness which time and toil 
only could disperse; and where animal and vegetable life iirrcstcd 
the eye by their magnificence and beauty, life intellectual stood 
forth a hideous blot upon Nature’s scutcheon, drawn in the 
blackest lines of cruelty, treachery, and vice. The two antagonist 
pictures appear to have been simidtoneously impressed u]xm the 
mind of our youthful adventurer, and the attractions of the one 
seem to have allured and impelled him to abate the deformity of 
the other. To visit and ex])lore the lovely scenes which were now 
presented to him in the course of his voyage, was only a passing 
thought; but when he leanied at Canton the true value and the 
singular variety of the products of the Archijiclago, the idea 
took possession of his mind, and upon his return to England ho 
resolved to realize it. In conjunction with a friend, to whom ho 
had imparted his purpose, he fitted out a vessel of largo burden, 
and proceeded to the China Seas, but circumstances and events 
whicli have not yet been made public, prevented him from car¬ 
rying his plans into effect under any other auspices than his 
own. 

Urion tlic death of his father in 1838, Mr. Brooke succ-oedod 
to a handsome fortune, and was thus enabled single-handed to 
cany out his darling project. When his preparations for sea 
were completed, he punlished a prospectus of his undertaking in 
the Geographical Journal for 1838,* expressing his conviction 


* Tlik eommunication, entitled Propo$ed Erploring Exptdttwn to lh« Aoiatk 
AfMpelaffo. By Jamea Brooke, Eu., end publialiM in the Soeiety’e Joumni, 
vol. riii., pp. 443-448, oontains u ndmu^le espoeition of hte pbi^ sad ibownhow 
Uiorougbly Mid deliberntety be bud sindied tbe eubjeet, Mia weighed the wuione 
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that the tendency of his voya^ was to add to knowledge, to 
increase trade, and. to spread Christianity. Animated by such 
noble objects, he left the Thames on the 27th of October, 1838, 
in his yacht the Boyalist schooner, a vessel of 142 tons, belong¬ 
ing to tlie Hoyal Yacht Squadron, “ which, in foreign parts, 
admits her to the same privileges, as a man-of-war, ana enables 
her to carry a white ensign.” Her ship’s company consisted of 
nine ofHcers, nine seamen, and two boys. Most of the hands had 
been with Mr. Brooke three years and upwards, and in the 
course of a year spent in the Mediterranean he had tested both 
his vessel and his crew.* The Eoyalist was a fast sailer, and was 
armed with six six-pounders, a number of swivels, and small 
arms of all sorts. Sne carried four boats, and provisions fur four 
months, beside all the requisite instruments for observation, in¬ 
cluding three chronometers, and tlie means of collecting and 
])reserving specimens of natural history. In concluding the pro- 
jwsal which he made to the Geographical Society, Mr. Brooke 
remarks, “ I embark upon the expedition with great cheerful¬ 
ness, with a stout vessel and a good crew, and 1 cast myself upon 
the waters, but whether the world will know me after many days 
is a question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer with any 
])ositive degree of assurance.” “ I go,” he said to a friend, “ to 
awaltun tho slumbering spirit of j^iilantliropy with regard to 
these islands. Fortune and life I give freely, and if I fail in the 
attempt 1 shall not have lived v.'holly in vain.” 

Quitting England on the 16th December, the Royalist made 
a good passage to Rio Janeiro, which occupied nearly two 
months. After a fortnight’s stay, Mr. Brooke sailed on the Oth 
March fur the Cape, and having put into Table Bay on the 15th 
Mai'ch, 1839, and completed the repairs of his yacht, he again set 
sail on the 29th of the same month, and anchored at Singapore in 
the last week of May. In this delightful spot he spent the months 
of June and July, making preparations for his trip to Borneo, 
mid arranging the plan of his future operations. Furnished 
with letters from the governor of Singapore to the Rajah 
Muda Hassini, governor of Borneo Proper, (and uncle to the 
sovereign,) who had shevm much kindness and liberality to the 

chances of failure or success which were likely to hcctw. In this pat)er, which was 
the first public notice of bis intentions, his views ate fitnited entinly to tiie object 
of exploring Borneo, Celebes, and the otho? islands of the Archipeli^ 

^ In tlie course of this voyage, Mr. Brooke visited the Island and Gulf of Symi, 
in February 1837, and communicated to the Journal of the Geographical Society 
a'very interesting papw, entitled, l^setck of the Itland and Gulf of 8mi, os the 
soWtAHSuttra ooost If AMdolia, By James Bro^, £sc|. This #cU wtutenarticle 
eAhibita the leacnlbg SAd saganifj of theanthdr, aad is a nest fitvsnraUa mmeet 
of what might havebeen eapeetM ftenridB iuftm labchts. Weare aurprieea that 
it has not Sven been noticed in the multifithoas works whi^ ndate to bis ^roeeed- 
logs in Borneo. 
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crew of an English vessel wrecked on the coast, and taking with 
him valuable presents of various kinds, Mr. Brooke left Singa¬ 
pore on the 27th Jul^', and anchored on the Ist of August, uu 
the coast of Borneo, in a night “ pitchy dark,*’ amid torrents of 
rain and peals of thunder, learning that the Bajah was at Sa¬ 
rawak, where he was detained by a rebellion in the interior, Mr. 
Brooke resolved to tiroceed thither, in place of Malludu Bay, 
at the north point of the island. On the morning of the 2d the 
clouds cleared away, ayd exhibited to him the majestic scenery 
of Borneo, with Gunong Palo, a mountain 2000 foot high, rising 
in the bacI<^round, and throwing out its ])icturcsque knolls into 
the woodecl plains. On Sunday the 4th, after “ performing 
divine service himself, manfully overcoming that horror which 
he had to the sound of Ins own voice before an audience,” ho 
landed near a forest of noble timber, clear of brushwood, aiul 
thus gives vent in the following beautiful passage to the senti¬ 
ments which the scenery inspired:— 

“ This dark forest,” says he, “ where the trees shout up straight, 
and are succeeded by generation after geueratiun, varying in stutinv, 
but struggling upwards, strikes the iiuaginution with features trite 
but true. Hero the hoary sage of an hundred years lies uiouldering 
beneath your foot, and there the young sapling shoots beneath the ita* 
rent shuJe, and grows in form and iUsltiou like the parent stum. Thu 
towering few, with heads raised above the general mass, can scaive 
be seen through the foliage of those beneath, but here and there the 
touch of time has cast his withering hand upon their leafy brow, and 
decay has begun bis work upon the gigantic and unbending trunk. 
How trite and yet how true! It was thus 1 meditated in my walk. 
The foot of European, I said, has never touched where my foot now 
l)res.ses—seldom the native wanders here. Here I indeed behold Na¬ 
ture fresh from the bosom of creation, unchanged by man, and stamped 
with the same impress she originally bore 1 Here 1 behold God’s de¬ 
signs when he formed this tropical land, and left its cullui'c and im¬ 
provement to the agency of man. The Creator’s gift, as yet neglected 
by the creature, and yet the time may be confidently looked for when 
the axe shall level the forest, and the plough turn the ground.”—Mr. 
Brooke’s Journal in Keppcl’s Exji>edUion, vol. i., pp. 18,19. 

Near the island of Talang-TaJang, Mr. Brooke was welcomed 
on the 7th by the Bandar, or treasurer of the ])lace, who came 
in his canoe, and assured him of a hearty welcome from the 
Rajah; and having di^atched his gig for Sarawak, ill order 
to acquaint the ^^ah of his arrival,” he was met on the 13th by 
a canoe, ooutainiiig a Pangeran of note (Uludeen) to welcome 
thefii, accompanied by other persons of ^tinction, and a score 
of fbllbwers. The party ate and drank, and talked with much 
ease and liveliness, and, from the state of the tide, were obliged 
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to sleep in the Iloyah'st. On the 15th the yacht anchored 
abreast of Sarawak, and saluted the B^ah with twenty-one guns, 
which was returned with eighteen from his residence.' Mr. 
Brooke and his party were received in state, in the most flatter¬ 
ing manner, in the Hall of Audience, a large shed erected on 
piles, but tastefully decorated in the interior. The strangers 
were seated in chairs on one hand of the Kajah, and on the other 
sat his brother Mahamined, and Macota ana other chiefs, while 
immediately behind him were seated hU twelve younger bro¬ 
thers. Tea and tobacco were served By attendants on their 
knees. A band played wild airs during the interview; and after 
a visit of half an hour, the strangers rose and took their leave. 
After various interchanges of visits and presents, some of them 
without the usual formality and reserve, Mr. Brooke obtained 
leave to travel into the country of the Dyaks, and to visit the Malay 
towns of Sadung, Samarahan, «&c.; and in pursuance of this 
plan, he loft Sarawak, (formerly Kuchin,) accompanied by the 
prahus (boats) of Paugeran lliudeen and the Panglima, the for¬ 
mer pulling twelve paddles, and having two brass swivels and 
twenty men, and the latter having a gun and ten men, while the 
Skiinalong, a long boat of Mr. Brooke’s, carried a gun and ten 
men. With this equipment, superior to any force of the Kajah’s 
enemies, they “ proceeded up a Bomeon river (Morotaba) hitherto 
unknown, sailing where no European ever sailed before; and ad¬ 
miring the deep solitude, the brilliant night, the dark fringe of 
retired jungle, the lighter foliage of the river bank, with here and 
there a tree flashing and shining with fire-flies, nature’s tiny lamps, 
glancing and flitting in countless numbers, and incredible bril¬ 
liancy.” The cx])edition had proceeded about a hundred miles up 
tlie Samarahan river, admiraoly calculated for the purposes of 
navigation and trade, receiving hospitality and kindness at the 
different villages on its banks, when the Pangeran, dreading the 
hostility of the Dyaks, and alleging that the river was nairow, 
rapid, and obstructed by trees, insisted upon returning to Sarawak, 
which they reache<l on the 25th. On the 30th, the same flotilla 
set out to explore the river Lundu, and to visit the Sibnowau 
Dyaks and tneir town of Tungnng. This river is about half a 
mile wide at the month, and from 150 to 200 yards off Tungong, 
which stands on the right bank, and is enclosed by a uight 
stockade. Within this defence there is only one enormous house 
with three or four small huts, for tlic whole population of about 
400 souls I This remarkable tenement is 594 feet long, and tho 
front room or street is tho entire length of the building, and 21 
feet broad. Tho floor is 12 feet alwve the ground, and it is 
reached by means of the trunk of a tree, with notches cut in it, 
which |)crfomis the part of a ladder. The back part is divided 
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hy neat partitions into the private apartments of the various 
families, which communicate with the public apailmcnts. The 
married persons occupy the private rooms, while the widowers 
and young unmarried men occupy the public apartments. There 
is in front of this extraordinaipr building a terrace, 50 feet broad, 
formed, like the floors, of split bamboo, and extending partially 
along the front of the building. 

“ This platform/’ says Brooke, as well os the front room, beside 
the regular inhabitants, iOhe resort of pigs, dogs, birds, monkeyn, 
and fowls, and presents a glorious scene of confusion and bustle. Here 
the ordinary occupations of domestic labour arc carried on—padi 
ground, mats made, &c. &c. There were 200 men, women, and 
children counted in the room, and in front, whilst wo were there in 
the middle of the day; and allowing for those abroad, and for those 
in their own rooms, the whole community cannot be reckoned at less 
than 400 souls. Overhead, about seven feet high, is a second crazy 
storey, in which they stow their stores of food, and their implements 
of labour and war. Along the large room are hung many cots, four 
feet long, formed of the hollowed trunks of trees cut in half, which an¬ 
swer the purpose of seats by day and beds by night. The Sibnowan 
Hyaks are a wild-looking, but apparently quiet and inoflensivc race. 
The apartment of their cliief, by name Sejugah, is situated nearly in 
the centre of the building, and is longer than any other. In front of 
it nice mats were spread on the occasion of our visit, whilst oi*er mir 
heads dangled about thirty ghastly skulls^ according to the custom of theso 
people. * # * I informed that they had many more in their 
possession, all, however, the heads of enemies. On enquiring, 1 was 
told, that it is indispensable that a young man should (trocure a skull 
before he gets married,”—^Mr. Brooke's Journal in Keppel's Eajtedition^ 
Yol. i. pp. 52, 58-55.. 

The practice of headJmnting^ as it is called, referred to in tlie 
preceding extract, is carried to a great extent in Borneo. It is 
necessary, in many places, to propitiate the bride by tlimwing 
down before her a number of heads in a net; and though one head 
may, in cases where there is no competition of lovers, satisfy the 
bride, yet the courage of the male, and consequently liis success 
in love, is measured by the number' which he can display. 
It is not, how^ever, at marriages alone that these disgusting 
trophies are demanded. At the death of any person, a head must 
be procured previous to the celebration of the funeral; and it is 
confidently stated, that in the north as well as in the south of 
Borneo, human victims, generally slaves, are sacrific^id cm the 
death of a chief, and even on other occasions. Among the land 
tribes, the heads are the mneral property of the villa^, and ore 
stored up in what is called the Head-House; but the^^-Hyaks 
bold them as personal property^ and occasionally wear wem 
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dangling at their loins. An old chief, when regretting the 
destruction of all his pi'operty by fire, stated to Mr. Low» that 
“ he would not have regretted it so much if he could have saved 
the trophies of the prowess of his fathers—the heads collected by 
his ancestors.” Baskets full of these heads, deprived of the brsnn, 
and dried over a slow and smoking fire, may be found at any 
house in the villages of the sea tribes; and the number of these 
disgusting objects is a measure of the distinction of the family. 
The mode of treating a ca]>tured head the Sea-Dyaks is thus 
described by Mr. Low ;— * 

“ The head is brought on shore with much ceremony, and wrapped 
up in the curiously folded and plaited leaves of the Nipah palm, and 
frequently emitting the disgusting odours peculiar to decaying mor¬ 
tality. This, the l)yaks have fi-equcntly told me, is particuhwly grate¬ 
ful to their senses, and surpasses the odorous durian, their favourite 
fruit. On shore, and in the village, the head, for months after its 
arrival, is treated with the greatest consideration, and all the names 
and^, terms of endearment of which their language is capable are 
lavished upon it. The most dainty morsel culled from their repast 
is thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former friends, 
and that having been now adopted into the tribe of its captors, its 
spirit must he always with them: sirih leaves and betel-nut are given 
to it, and finally a cigar is frequently placed between its ghastly and 
pallid lips. None of this disgusting mockery is performed with the 
intention of ridicule, hut all to propitiate the spirit by kindness, and 
to procuT-e its good wishes for the tribe of which it is now supposed 
to have become a member.”—Low’s Sarawak, pp. 20C, 207. 

After the feast which follows this barbarous ceremony, danc- 
ing ^nerally commences, and this is “ performed with the re¬ 
cently acquired heads suspended from the persons of the actors, 
who move up and down the verandah with a slow step and cor¬ 
responding movements of their outstretched arms, uttering occa¬ 
sionally a yell which rises fierce and shrill above the discordant 
noises of the gongs, &a., to which the dancers move.” 

The mode of dealing with heads among the land tribes, is well 
describe<l by Mr. Marryat, who had uccasion to w-itness a Head- 
House while visiting three villages in the Serambo mountains, oc¬ 
cupied by the hill Dyaks, under Mr. Brooke’s sway. Mr. Marryat’s 
party was escorted to a house in the centre of tne village, differ¬ 
ently constructed from the rest. It was raised and well venti¬ 
lated by numerous port-holes in its pointed roof.* A rough 
ladder conducted tlie party to the room above; and when they 
entered they were “ taken aback” by finding that they were in 
the head house, and that fAe hecans were lined witk human heads^ 
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all flanging by a small line passing through the top of the sl ull, 
“ .They were painted in the most fantastic and hiaeous manner; 
pieces of wood, painted to imitate the eyes, were inserted into the 
sockets, and adued not a little to their ghastly grinning appear¬ 
ance. The strangest part of the story, and that whirii added 
very much to the effect of the scene, was that time skulls were 
perpetually moving to and fro, and knocking against each other. 
I'his, X presume, was occasioned by the different currents of air 
blowing in at the port-holes; but what with their continual motion, 
their nodding their chiriP when they hit each other, and thqir 
grinning teeth, they really appeared to be endowed with now 
life, ana w'erc a very merry set of fellows.” 

In the last week of September, Mr. Brooke undertook another 
expedition to the river Sadung, accompanied by the l*angernnH, 
Iliiidcen and Subtu. The town called Songi is of considorablo 
size, and along the river, from which there is a good deal of 
trade, the po])u]ation may amount to 2000 or 3000 persons. 
After visiting an Xlliinun pirate, who resides up the Songi, a tri¬ 
butary of the Sadung, and also Seriff Sahib, the son of an Arab, 
who married a daughter of the Borneon linjah, they sailed uj) tho 
river to a point thirty miles from its mouth, where there was a 
villagt;, consisting of three moderately long houses, inhabited by 
the Sibnowan Dyaks, where they found a collection of heads, 
some of them fresh, and said to bow'omcn’s, hanging, ornaineiitocl 
with feathers, before the entrance of the chief’s private u)>ai*t- 
ments. After a night’s exposure to torrents of rain and tho 
vivid lightning of the tropics, the river party dropped down to 
the entrance into the Sadung, and passing over the sand flats to 
the lioyalist, they were joined by the Pangcrans, who next day 
returned to Sarawak, leaving the I^anglima K;\jali to pilot them 
out. AVhen the X’anglima, in his pr^u, witli twelve men, was 
lying close to the shore, they were roused from their sleep by a 
]')iratical attack of the roving Sarebus Dyaks, who stole upon 
them by surprise, wounded severely the Panglima and seveiid of 
his men, anu but for the timeous disebar^ of a gun from the 
Royalist, which frightened the assailants, the whole party would 
have been slaughtered. 

Betnniing to Sarawak on the 1st October, Mr. Brooko and 
his party accepted of a pressing invitation from the Rajah. From 
four o’clock tney sat, and talked, and drank tea, and smoked, 
till eight in the evening, when dinner was announced. The table 
was laid a VAnglaiae —a good curry of rice, pdllcd fowls, and a 
bottle of wine. The party did justice to their cheer, and the 
Riyah, throwing off all reserve, bustled about with the proud and 
pleasing consemusness of having given an Rnglish dinner in 
proper style, nov drawing the wine^ now changing tho plates^ 
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pressing his guests to eat, and saying 3 ’ou are at home. After 
dinner they drank and smoked and talked till the hour of rest. 
Mr. Brooke’s couch was a crimson silk mattress, embroidered 
with gold, and covered with white, gold-embroidered mats and 
pillows. The others fared equally well, and greatly enjoyed 
their wine, in consequence of their own stock having been ex¬ 
pended. 

Having taken a cordial leave of the Rajah, and in the course 
of his three expeditions obtained mu^ useful information re¬ 
specting the natural history, geography, statistics, and language 
of the Dyaks, Mr. Brooke sailed for Singapore on the 2d Octo¬ 
ber, carrying along with him letters for the merchants of that 
place, and a list ox the imports and exports of Sarawak. As it 
was probable that the civil war might continue for many months, 
he thought it would be injudicious to return to Sarawak, and he 
therefore decided on making an excursion to the island of Ce¬ 
lebes, as he had contemplated in liis original prospectus. Taking 
with him a large assortment of British goods, as presents to the 
chiefs and peojilc, he set sail on the 20th November, and about 
the middle of December 1839, he arrived off Celebes. Captain 
Kcppel has given only such extracts from Mr. Brooke’s Journal of 
tliat “ portion of his excursion to Celebes and among the Bugis, 
as piirticularly bears upon his Bomeon sequel,” amounting only 
to a portion of a chapter. But Captain Mundy has devoted ten 
chapters to the subject, and has given the whole of Mr. Brooke’s 
Journal of this interesting expedition. As our object is to make 
our readers acquainted with Mr. Brooke’s life and labours in his 
own territory of Sarawak, we can only devote a brief space to a 
notice of his visit to Celebes, or rather to his circumnavigation 
of the gulf of Boni. 

On the 16th of December Mr. Brooke landed at Bonthian 
Bay, where he was kindly received by the officers of the Dutch 
fort. On the 18th he set out with three doctors and native 
guides, to sec the splendid waterfall of Sapo, “ inferior in body 
of water” to many falls in Switzerland, but superior to any of 
them in sylvan beauty, its charms being greatly heightened to 
the imagination, by its deep seclusion, its undisturbed solitude, 
and its difficulty of access. After passing through the glades 
and glens, ^assy knolls and slopes, they plunged into tlie wood, 
and found ^emselves at the side of the stream below the water¬ 
fall. Having finished their breakfast, they all stripped to their 
trousers, entered the watery and waded along the bed of the river 
to the fall. The steep and woody banks prevented any other 
mode of approach, and as the stream rumed doam, tumbling 
over huge rocks, this mode was any thing but easy. Sometimes 
they were up to the arms in water, now stealing with care over 
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wet aiid sUnpeiy stones, now favoured by a few yards of diy 
ground, and ever and anon swimming a pool to shorten an un¬ 
pleasant climb. 

“In this manner,” snys Mr. Brooke, “we advanced about linlf-a- 
niilc, when the. fall became visible; thick trees and hanging cix^cpcrs 
intervened; between and through the foliage, we just saw the water 
glancing and shining in its descent. The cflFcct was perfect. After 
sonic little fartiier and more difficult progress, wc stood beneath the 
I'all of about 150 foot sheer descent. The wind ■whirled in eddies, and 
carried the sleet over us, chilling our bodies, but unable to damp our 
admiration. The basin of the fall is part of a circle, with the outlet 
forming a funnel; hare difts, perpendicular on all sides, form the 
ii[>)>cr portion of the vale, and above and below is all the luxuriant 
vegetation of the East; trees arched and interlaced, and tlirovving 
down long fantastic roots and creepers, shade the scene, and form one 
of the richest sylvan prospects I have ever beheld. The waUT foam¬ 
ing and flashing, and then escaping amid huge gi'cy stono.s on its 
troubled course—clear and transparent, expanding into tranquil pools, 
with the flickering sunshine through the dense foliage, all combined 
to form a scene such as Tasso has described.”—Mr. Brooke s ./owiW, 
Keppel’s Expedition^ vol. i., pp. Ill, 112. 

At Singapore Mr. Brooke met with DainMatnra, a well-born, 
affluent, and educated Bngis, who offered to accompany him in 
Ills expedition, refusing any remuneration for his services. Mr. 
Brooke agreed to take him and his servant, and found him a cheer¬ 
ful, goocl-tempcrcd, and intelligent companion. On the 20th, 
Brooke, with a party of twelve, undertook the ascent of 
Bumpu Batang. They rested at different villages on the hill, 
where they saw the cockatoo in its wild state, and encountered 
a community of dusky baboons ; and on the 22d, after midday, 
they attained the summit, never before reached by Europeans. 
On the top they saw the dung of wild cattle, which are said to 
be u species of urus ;* and found specimens of pumice stone, 
indicating the volcanic nature of the mountain. Mr. Brooke 
estimates the population of the villages in this district at about 
5(X)0. The chief product of the countiy is coffee, which is col¬ 
lected by the Bugis merchants to the extent of 80,000 |>eculs 
annually, the price being 15 or 16 .Java rupees f>cr |)ecul. Tor¬ 
toise shell and mother of pearl shells are abundant. 

On the 6th of January, 1840, Mr. Brooke intimated to the 
King of Boni, his arrival as a private individual, and his wish to 
visit him. His Majesty gave oixlcrs that all the wants of tlie 
]mrty should be supplied; but in consequence of foolish reports 
that five ships were on tlieir way to Boni, to expel the Dutch, 
no answer was given to Mr. Brooke’s proposal. Having collected 

* See this «/oamui2, vol. V. p. 202. 
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information respecting the condition and politics of Boni, and 
believing that some sinister influence was at work to pixjvent his 
meeting with the king, he resolved to proceed on his voyage. 

The state of Boni, though of recent origin, is now the most 
powerful in Celebes. Its form of government is an jxristocratic 
elective monarchy, the king, or the Patainankowe, being chosen 
by the Aru Pitu, or liajah i?itu, that is by six men or llaiahs. 
These si» men All also tho groat ofliccs of state, and each, in 
case of absence, can appoint a proxy. The Toinarilalan, wlio 
is prime minister or treasurer, is not one of the elective body, but 
is a sort of balancing power, and the medium of communication 
between them and the king, although there is reason to believe 
that this functionary wields a higher authority than even the 
Am Pitu. The king decides when the Am Pitu is equally 
divided; but in cases of election to the supreme power, the To- 
marilalan decides between the contending parties. In such 
cases a general assembly of the inferior rajahs and the oflicial 
functionaries is convened, whose voice influences, if it does not 
decide the election. The public voice, however, tlius faintly de¬ 
veloped in this elective monarchy, hsis not yet, as Mr. Brooke ex¬ 
presses it, “ worked any benetit to the comniunity generally.” 

On his arrival at Peneke, in the kingdom of Wajo, on the 
2(ith January, Mr. Brooke met with a kind and affable reception 
from three rajahs. They visited the Koyalist, and offered to show 
him and his party a deer hunt, and to take them toTesora, the pre¬ 
sent capital of Wajo. They accordingly set out on the iJOth, and 
passing through looping, Piagaga, asid Ponrang, amid assembled 
thousands carrying arms ana banners, and firing muskets, and 
uttering discordaait yells, they reached Tesora, a large straggling 
city, the ancient boundary of which is marked by a fortiflcation 
several miles In circuit. The houses are mostly large and well 
built,but old and tottering; and the remains of brick-built mosques 
and powder-magazines indicate the former extent of tiie city. The 
population, now about COOO, must bave been four times that iiuin- 
Der. Mr. Brooke and his party were received at the house allotted 
to tliem by crowds within, and a mob without, and sat eating 
sweetmeats, and afterwards devouring their dinner—the gaze 
and wonder of a Bugis multitude. When they lay down to sl^p, 
tlie crowd, particularly the female jKjrtion, pressed closer to look 
at their faces; and when they left the house, fresh hordes pursued 
tliem till midnight. The following day they visited the Rajah, 
and after a luxurious collatiun, at w'hich politics were unre¬ 
servedly discussed, they were entertained with the brutality of 
cock-fighting. The Bugis consider themselves as a free jf/eople, 
and hfr. Brooke was unable to discover the faintest trace of 
any limit to the freedom of discourse. They: arc a manly and 
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spirited, thoiijih an idle race. As colonists and traders they are 
enterprising. I’lie women enjoy perfect liberty; and though talk¬ 
ing often in a very unladylike manner, on unladylike subjects, 
yet they are chaste.” The population of the eastern and northern 
shores, and particularly of Wajo, is 67,800, reckoning 15])er80iis 
to a house, the number ofhouscs being 4520. 

The southern limb of Celebes contains tlie four kingdoms of 
Luwu, Wajo, lloni, and So])ing. Goa, the fifth, has been lonp 
under European domination, and Si Dendring, once ))art of lioni, 
is now an independent kingdom. The three states of Boni, Wajo, 
and Soping, have acted as one state for the purjmse of deftaice. 
'W'ajo is govcTiied by six herctlitary liajabs, three civil and three 
military, who elect the head, viz. the Aru Mutoah. A chamber 
of forty nobles arc a]>pealed to on difficult emergencies, and three 
I'angawas, or tribunes of the peojjle, who summon the council of 
Joi’ty, watch over popular rights. The three Pangawas are 
elected by the pco]de, and generally hold ofiico for life. 'J’ho 
Ibijah l^cnrang, next in rank to the six, holds the privilege 
of advising or upbraiding the six llajahs.” The wealth of all 
classes consists in slaves, or rather serfs. There are fifty slaves 
or more to each freeman. They are neither imported nor ex¬ 
ported. Debtors and criminals oecome slaves, anil their masters 
have the jiower of life and death. 

In returning through Boni, Mr. Brooke observed a ludicrous 
example of court etiquette. Although the country possesses a 
constitution, yet it has been reduced to a state of jicrfect despot¬ 
ism by the Putainankowe or king. “ When this personage sits 
all sit—when he ri.scs all lisc. Should ho ride unu fall from his 
horse, all about him must fall from their horses likewise. If he 
bathe, all must bathe too, and whoever is passing at the time 
must plunge into the water in the dress, good or bad, which they 
happen to wear.” 

Mr. Brooke had heard iii the early part of his journey of the 
cave of Mampo, which was said to be “ full of figures of men 
and beasts,” and be took much trouble to obtain leave to visit 
it. The hill of Mampo, 400 feet b^h, and composed of coral 
rock, is two miles from the town of Uiiii, and is fiat-topped and 
covered with wood. Tlie Patamankowc appointed the Aru Tau- 
notd to accomj)any Mr. Brooke to the cave, and the party set 
out on tlie 3d of April, att^ded by a mob of 200 or 300 per¬ 
sons. The entrance to the cave, which immediately expands 
into a lofty hall, dropping with the fantastic forms of numerous 
stalactites, is at a short distance from the town of Alupang, con¬ 
sisting of seventy houses, and standing on the hill side. 

Mampo cave,” says Mr. Brooke, “ha prodmition of nature, aad 
the various balls and passages exhibit the mul^tude of beautiful fonas 
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with which Nature adorns her works; pillars, and shatls, and fret¬ 
work, many of the most dazzling white, adorn the roofs or support 
them, and the ceaseless progress of the work is still going forward and 
presenting all figures in gradual formation. The top of the cave, here 
and there fallen in, gives gleams of the most picturestiue light, whilst 
trees and creepers, growing from the fallen masses, shoot up to the 
level above, and add a charm to the scene. Yet was I greatly disap¬ 
pointed, and enjoyed the sight less than I should otherwise have 
done. 

“ These varied forms of stalactites the natives speak of as figures; 
u fallen pillar represents a rajah ; and, by a like stretch of im^tgitia- 
tion, they call various stones dogs, horses, ships, rice, looms, &c. 
Names arbitrarily enough bestowed, but which retain their particular 
designations, and produce their uniformity of statement when they 
speak of the figures they each have seen in the cave. Some parts of 
the cave are inclosed with stones, and offerings of slight burning 
sticks, similar to those used in Chinese temples, arc stuck round them. 
The path to these shrines is so well trodden, that they arc evidently 

much frequented by the natives. 

* « * » « 

“ The hundreds of dark figures with flaming torches mingling their 
light with the streams of sunbeams from the I'oof—their yells and 
shouts ns they entered the spacious halls, and the time—the clime— 
the spot —all produced a highly picturesque etfect; yet I could not 
enjoy, though I admired; and my chief comfort w;is, that I might 
Sparc other travellers from being misled by the exaggerated, but con¬ 
sistent account of the natives. 

“ The Kuropean imagination would deck this cave with all llic 
semblance of a entbcdrnl, w'ith some slight appi'oximatioii to the real¬ 
ity; they would see the shrines of saints or heroes—the Gothic arch 
—the groined roof—the supporting pillars, 

“ The natives, from tradition as well as imagination, bestow on the 
varied shapes of stalactites the names of men, of beasts, or of birds. 
The halls of Alhambra are the nearest approach to the caves of Na¬ 
ture's formation, and we may suppose they w'ere first imitations of 
Nutiirc^s subterranean works. 

** The transition from the dim light and freshness of the cave into 
the bright glare of a tropical sun, was very displeasing; and 1 felt 
glad, alter an excursion of some hours, to return to our quarters at 
Unii,”—Mr. Brooke's Journal, Captain Mundy’s Narrative^ voL i., pp. 
141-143. 

Leaving Tesora, and descending the Chinrana, Mr. Brooke 
joined tile Royalist, and proceeded on liis voyage northward, 
visiting Luwu, the oldest and most decayed of the Bu^s states, 
and rounding the nortliem extremity of the gulf of Boni, where 
the river Uni discharges itself by seven mouths into the sea. 
He visited the Minkoka tribe, on the cast side of the gulf, a 
]>eople who are ** keen barteiTrs,” iiiarry only one wife, and have 
a language of their own, Mr, Brooke got ibs. of w ax Ibr a 
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red cotton handkerchief, worth 8d.; 30 lbs. of sago for one worth 
a shilling, and from 70 to 100 cocoa nuts for a small retl cotton 
handkerchief. Descending the coast by Pulo-Bassa, an island 
growing from the reef, the Royalist ran across the bay to Bon« 
thian, and thence to Samarang, where Mr. Brooke was coinitelled 
to put in for provisions, and where he received money and liospi- 
tahty from Mr. MacNeill. From Samarang he procee<led to 
Singapore, wlicre he remained a few months to recruit his health 
iind refit his vessel. Early in August he set out for Sarawak, 
where he arrived on the 29th of August, 1840. 

Sick, languid, and disabled, Mr. Brooke’s determination had 
been to remain only for a few days on his way northward, and 
this resolution was strengthened when he found that no progress 
hud been made in suppressing the rebellion, which had Iu.stcd 
for four years. The cordial reception, however, whicli he met 
with from the Rajah Muda Ilassim, the chiefs, and the peojde, and 
the earnest prayers of the first, that he would nut le.'ive him in 
his ]>rcsent disgraced and deserted position, induced him to join 
the miserable Borneo army; but such were “ the scenes of ci)w- 
ardice, ti’eachcry, intrigue, and lukewarmness which he wit¬ 
nessed in the course of ten days, that he left them and returned 
to his vessel. The Rajah renewed his entreaties, and ofl'ered to 
make, over to him tlie government of Sarawak, with its revenues 
and trade. Mr. Brooke refused to accept this offer while the 
w’ar was pending; and considering the war as just and righteous, 
and its speedy termination as a service to humanity, he started 
to join the Sarawak forces on the 3d of Ochiber at Lcda Tanaii, 
where he saw “ the w’hole army bathe, with the commander-in¬ 
chief at their head.” The army consisted of 200 Chinese, unned 
chiefly with swords and spears, 2.'i0 Malays, and about 200 
Dyaks of various tribes. The enemy, who occupied the fort of 
Bolidah, were from 350 to 500 strong, half of wdiom were armed 
with muskets, and the other half with spears. The fort was on 
a .slight eminence at the water’s edge, defended by a tew swivels 
and a gun or tw’o, and by various snares, some like mole-traps, 
and otners were holes tilled with ranjows, or spiked bamboos. 
To assiiult the fort by a chain of three forts, and a stockade, was 
the re.solve of the allied army. A reinforcement of men and guns, 
sent for by Mr. Brooke, having arrived, a breach was soon made 
in the wooden fort on the 31st October. Mr. Brooke proposed to 
storm the place with 150 Chinese and Malays; but though some 
of the chiefs agreed, and tried to influence the courage of those 
who dissented from the proposal, no attempt was made to attack 
the enemy. Neither persuasion nor ridicule had any influence 
upon them, and Mr. Brooke returned in disgust to his ship. The 
Rajah again indneed him to return, and on the lOth December 
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he rqoined the army. The campaign now assumed an active cha¬ 
racter. New recruits had arrived, and new forts were erected; 
and aftm: a series of skirmishes, with varied success and little 
loss, the enemy advancotl from the stockade into the open field. 
Mr. Brooke instantly saw their mistake, and profited by it. With 
Ids detachment of Englishmen, twelve in number, he charged 
quickly across the padi-fields, followed by one Illanun, named 
oi Tundo, and by the rest of the natives at a respectful distance. 
The manoeuvre was completely successful. The moment the Eng¬ 
lish ajipcarcd on the ridge aliovo the river, in the hollow of which 
tlie rebels were seeking protection, they were completely routed, 
and the victory was decisive and bloodless. The rebels lost their 
arms and ammunition, several forts were captured, the remnant 
of the defeated troops were dislieartcned, and in .a few days a 
treaty W’as signed, Bolidah delivered up, and at the close of 1811, 
the rebellion at an end. Mr. Brooke made it a condition with 
the Hnjah that the lives of the prisoners should bo spared, and 
that their women and children, who were given as hostages, 
should be treated kindly, and jireserved from wrong. 

In the beginning of January 1841, the army broke up from its 
encampment near Siniavin, and returned to Sarawak. When 
Mr. Brooke “ was winding up his affairs, in order to have an 
agreement drawn up between the Rajah and himself,'’ a fleet of 
Illanun pirates a])peared on the coast, and w’ith the Bajah’s per¬ 
mission anchored ott' Saraw-ak. It was reported that their ob¬ 
ject was to seize fifty lacks of dollars which were supposed to be 
on board the Royalist, whoso figure head was believed to be of 
solid gold. The fleet consisted of eighteen pralins, decorated 
with flags and streamer’s, and firing cannon and jnnsketry. 
The smallest carried 30, and the largest 100 men, and each had 
from 30 to 50oars. Their armament was one or two six-pounders 
on the bow, one four-pounder stern-chaser, and a number of 
swivels, besides niuskctry, spears, and swords. Mr. Bmoko “ put 
himself into a complete posture of defence, lest hostilities might 
ensue. The interview with the Rajah, Imwover, was friendly, 
and the fleet departed in peace. Magindanao, 800 I 00 , and the 
northern mrt of Borneo, are the great nests of jiiraey; and as no 
measures have been adopted for its supj)rossion, the greatest de¬ 
vastation and iniseiy are inflicted on tno vest of the Arclii)>elago. 

Having received from the Rajah the papers duly signed and 
sealed; which declared him “ resident at Sarawak,” that is, which 
gave him permission to live in the province, and “ to seek profit by 
trade,” Mr. Brooke engaged to “ bring a vessel for trade, laden 
with a mixed cargo for the Sarawak marketand tlie liajah pro¬ 
mised in return to build him a house, and to proenre antimony ore 
in retom for his goods. Under these arran^ments, Mr. Brooke 
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sion, with instructions to fall back as soon as he saw the enemy. 
War yells, however, and musket shots, soon indicated that they 
were engaged with the pirates. When Captain Kcppcl came 
in sight of them the scene was indescribable. “ About twenty 
boats jammed together formed one confused mass, some bottom 
up, the bows and sterns of others only visible, mixed up pell-mell 
with huge rafts.” Among these were Patino’s division.,“ Head¬ 
less trunks, as well as heads without bodies, were lying about in 
all directions; parties were engaged hand to hand, spearing and 
krissing each other; others were swimming for their lives, while 
thousands of Dyaks were rushing down from both banks, hurl¬ 
ing their spears and stones on the boats below.” In this emer¬ 
gency Captain Keppel’s gig got through an accidental opening 
In this floating battle-field. The attention of the pirates was 
instantly attracted to it, as if to secure their prey ; but Mr. Allen 
having quickly arrived with the second gig, opened upon them 
a destructive nre of rockets, and drove them behind the barriers 
from which they had rushed upon Patingi AH. From this posi¬ 
tion they hurled spears and other missiles, and poisoned uurts 
from their sumpitans. Although several of the troops w'erc struck 
with these arrows, yet by the instant c.vcision of the parts and 
the sucking out of the poison from the wounds, no fatal conse¬ 
quences ensued. 

Patingi Ali, prompted, doubtless, by Mr. Stewart, commander 
of the Ariel, who, without Captain Keppol’s knowledge, con¬ 
cealed himself in Ali’s boat, had made a dash through the nar¬ 
row pass, and no sooner had he done this than huge rafts of 
bamboo were launched across the river to cut off his retreat. 
Six large war prahus, w'ith 100 men each, then bore down on 
his devoted followers, and one only of his crew of seventeen 
men escaped to tell the tale. When they were last seen, and 
when their own boats were sinking, Mr. Stewart and Patingi 
Ali were in the act of boarding the enemy, and they were no 
doubt ove^wered and slain with twenty-nine of tneir'com¬ 
rades, who Tell on this occasion. The number of wpundctl was 
fifty-six. 

On the 24th Au^st the expedition returned to Sarawak, where 
it was received with the usual rejoicings; but it was again sum¬ 
moned into activity by the report that Sahib and Jaffer were 
collecting their troops in the llinga river. Keinfbrced with tho 
boats of the Samarang, which had arrived with Sir Edward Bel¬ 
cher, the expedition advanced—took Macota prisoner, and forced 
Sahib to make a final and precipitate retreat, ungle and unat¬ 
tended, out of the reach of doing any farther mistmief. That a 
chief so savage and bloodthirsty, atmustomed to disregard all 
tho feelings of our nature, should display any trace of huma* 
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nity, has given us some surprise. When he was hotly pursued 
hy the Balow Dyaks, he threw away his sword, and saved him¬ 
self bv leaving behind him a child whom he had hitherto carried 
in the jungle. Seriff Jaffer was compelled to surrender himself^ 
and to resign all pretensions to the province which he possessed. 
Mr. Brooke and Captain Keppel spent some days on hoard the 
Samarang with Sir E. Belcher, and after visiting the Lundu 
Dyaks, they returned to Sarawak in all the triumph of conquest. 
In one of the ceremonies which await the returning warrior, 
and which was performed over the Sakarran victors, the three 
wives of the chief Tumangong throw handfuls of yellow rice 
over the heroes, and then sprinkled their heads with gold dust, 
made by grating a lump of gold on a piece of dried shark’s skin. 

When Sir E. Belclier returned to Singapore, a question had 
arisen respecting the existence of an Euroj)ean female, supposed 
to have been detained somewhere about Ambon, ana con¬ 
jectured to be the widow of the late Mr. Presgrave, resident 
councillor at Singapore. Mr. Butterworth, the governor, en¬ 
gaged Sir E. Belcher to conduct this inquiry, and placed the 
Phlegethon at liis disposal. On the 14th October 1843, Sir 
Edward reached Sarawak, and he and Mr. Brooke made arrange¬ 
ments for carrying the Hajah Muda llassim and his family to 
Borneo. The Samarang was left among the Labuan group to 
survey these islands, while the rest of the party in the Phlege¬ 
thon went to Bruni. 

The reigning Sultan, who was half an idiot, was the nephew 
of llajuh Muda Hassim. He was the tool of his prime mini¬ 
ster, i’angeran Usop, who, in consequence of a rumour that 
Great Britain was to send seventeen vessels to subjugate Borneo, 
had put the batteries into a state of defence. The party in the 
boat, containing Badrudeen, Muda Hassim’s brother, were in¬ 
sulted from the battery on Pula Cherimon, but were allowed to 
proceed. The Phlegethon was securely moored in the main 
street of Bruni, within pistol-shot of the Rajah’s^ house, and 
within musket-shot of that of the Sultan. The Rajah and his 
family were embarked in the Samarang’s barge, and attended by 
the armed boats of the Phlegethon; and they were landed in state 
at the palace, where he was favourably received. At this recep¬ 
tion the Rajah, in the highest strain of courtesy, denounced to his 
nephew the Sultan, the counsels of the minister; and after the 
Fangeran had replied, the Sultan, motioning the Rajah to him, 
said, My father enjoined me at his death to be guided by your 
counsels, and 1 intend to do soand feeing suddenly Ul, retired, 
desiring Mr. Brooke to consider the Rajah as conducting afl&irs. 
Pangeran Usop and Fangeran Mumin declared themselvoi ready 
to yield implicitly to Muda Hassim’s wishes, and ordered all the 
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forts to be destroyed. The poorer classes openly professed their 
desire that Mr. Brooke should remain and govern them jointly 
with Muda Hassim. Pangeran Usop was permitted to occupy 
an inferior station—ah unmerited kindness which he donbtluss 
owed to the presence of Mr. Brooke. Before quitting Bruni, 
Mr. Brooke obtained a letter, addressed W the Sultan to Queen 
Victoria, offering to cede the island of Labuan, to aid in the 
suppression of piracy, and to establish commercial relations with 
England. 

While examining the coal seams in Labuan, Mr. Brooke and 
Sir Edward Belcher noticed an isolated upas tree {antearis toxir 
enm) nearly forty feet high. Its trunk was almost straight, its 
bark smooth and of a red tan colour, and its head a dense mass 
of dark green glossy foliage. The ground beneath its shade is 
crowded with tombs, yet vegetation nourishes luxuriantly round 
its roots. Sir E. Belcher, upon approaching the tree to tap it, 
ox])erienccd no bad effects from its effluvia. Dr. Lawson, how¬ 
ever, the surgeon of the Phlegethon, accom])anied by one of the 
mates, “ a j^owerful person and of a strong constitution,” went 
to obtain a large portion of the wood, bark, and juice; but the 
mate was so inuen stupiHed that ho was obliged to withdraw 
from his position on the tree. Mr. Low saw an upas sixty feet 
high, witii a 6ne stem and very white bark. A more virulent 
poison is said to be obtained from a climbing plant which ^rows 
in the neighbourhood of Biutulu. It is probably the ChiUk of 
Java, or Tjettik, or Upas Bajah, as it is called by Sir E. Belcher, 
which acts like nw vomica. It is a curious fact, as Sir Edward 
mentions, that the bread-fruit tree, the mulberry, and the cow 
tree of South America, belong to the same natural order as the 
deadly upas. 

Early in November, Mr. Brooke and Sir Edward visited 
Ambong, the country of the Bajows and Dusons, in order to 
inquire after the European lady already mentioned; but they 
ascertained that there was no foundation whatever for the story.* 
The scenery here is magnificent and beautiful. Behind the 
town is a high range of hills in the form of an amphitheatre, em¬ 
bracing two-thirds of the park-like scenery on the rivers Abai 
and Tampassook, and from the anchorage, about half a mile 
from the town, the imposing peaks of Kim Balu, with their blue 
tints, and rising to the hei^t of 13,698 feet, are seen sunnount- 
ing the range. Sir Edward Belcher found a brisk tridfic gmng 
on in the town: a glass-bottle purchased a fine fowl, and a {nece 
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of calico of forty yards, worth in England 9s., was bartered for 
a fine fat bullock weighing about three cwt. Having completed 
their work at Ambong, JSlr. Brooke and Captain Scott set sail in 
the Phlegethon for Sarawak and Singapore, while Sir Edward 
Belcher pursued his voyage to Manilla. 

When Mr. Brooke was “ penning his doubts and difficulties ” 
on the 17th February, 1845, a boat from Her Majesty’s steamer, 
Driver, brought Captain Bethune and Mr. Wise, one of the 
owners of the Ariel, bearing a letter from Lord Aberdeen, ap¬ 
pointing Mr. Brooke confidential agent to Her Majesty in 
Borneo, and directing him to proceed to Brune with a letter to 
the Sultan and the Rajah Miida Ilassim. Leaving Sarawak on 
the 21st, they reached the Borneo river on the 24th, and were 
kindly received by the Rajah and his brother, Budrndeen, who 
had been using their best exertions for the suppression of piracy. 
Taking leave of the authorities. Captain Bethune and Mr. Brooke 
visited Labuan, an island fifty feet high and twenty-five miles in 
circumference; and after finding good coal, the latter returned to 
Sarawak. “ Finding all going on well in that quarter, ho pro¬ 
ceeded to Singayiore to consult Sir Thomas Cochrane respecting 
the hostile intentions of the pirate chief of Malludu to attack 
Brnne, on account of its treaty with Great Britain for the suppres¬ 
sion of piracy.” Returning again to Brune in the Phlegethon, he 
found ujion his arrival in the end of May, that “ everything was 
retrogradingthe English party were doubting both the will 
and the ability of their allies to assist them. Two British 
subjects had been detained in confinement, and the American 
frigate. Constitution, when landing at Brnni, was said to have 
obtained a monopoly of the trade.* The Rajiih and his brother 
considered their lives in danger, and Mr. Brooke “trembled 
with inward rage ” at the idea of being the tool and the partici¬ 
pator of such mistaken policy. He returned, therefore, instantly 
to Singapore, and reappeared at Brun4 on the 8th August, ac¬ 
companied by Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane in the Agincourt, 
with a fleet of seven vessels. In the audience with the Sultan 
and Rajah, Pangeran Usop was found to be the guilty party; 
and having refused to appear when summoned, his house was 
overwhelmed with shot. The Pangeran fled for safety, and 
British supremacy was again in the ascendant. 

On the 19th August twenty-six boats, with 550 marines and 
sailors, proceeded up the narrow liver of Malludu, one of tho 
small rivers which run into the bay of that name, to attack the 
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pirates who occupied two forts mounting twelve heavy guns, and 
defended by from 500 to 1000 fighting men. Though the forts 
were protected by a strong and well-contrived boom, yet the 
boats daringly cut away part of it under a heavy fire, and carried 
the place in a fight which lasted fifty minutes. The enemy stood 
manfully to their guns; and “ a loss of six killed, two mortaUy, and 
fifteen severely wounded, was repaid by a very heavy loss of 
killed and wounded on theirs.” Many chiefs were slain; two or 
three Serifis in their flowing robes, and many Ulanuns in their gay 
dresses and golden charms. Twenty-five brass guns were cap-* 
tured, and Malludu ceased to exist. 

, Mr. Brooke parted with his brave companion on the 25tli 
August, and returned to Brun6, where he Iiad a triumphant in¬ 
terview with the Kajali and his brother Budrudeen, who, with 
the spirit of an Englishman, was making active preparations for 
pursuing his enemies. Mr. Brooke, rejoicing, set sail for Sara¬ 
wak in H.M.S. Cruiser, on the 3d September; and on the 2()tli, 
after a visit of five days to the Dyax tribes, Captain Bethuno 
left Sarawak, and returned to England. 

Mr. Brooke spent the rest of the year 1845, and the early part 
of 1846, in consolidating his government, in curbing the advocates 
of violence and robbery, and in reducing the pirates—rejoicing in 
the increasing trade of his territory, and in its gradual advance 
in civilisation. He had left Brun6 in the possession of his friends, 
but no sooner had the English squadron departed than Pangeran 
Usop and his brother Pangeran Yakub attacked the capital. 
They were defeated, however, by the troops of Muda Hassim and 
Budrudeen, and were finally captured and executed. The great 
enemies of British influence having been thus destroyed, Mr. 
Brooke was confounded by the intelligence brought by the 
“ Hazard ” on the 29th of March—that a frightful and llloody 
catastrimhe had occurred in the city of Bnin^. 

The Sultan Omar Ali, who is said to have the “ head nf nn 
idiot and the heart of a pirate,” seems to have taken offence at 
his uncle, the llaiah Muda Hassim, whom he had appointed his 
successor; and there is reason to believe that his devotion to 
England was the ground of his offence. In the dead of night 
Muda Hassim, wdui thirteen of his family, were attacked and 
slain. The Pangeran Budrudeen, though surprised by h>s as¬ 
sailants, offered a bold resistance, and when des^rately wounded 
ho retired outside his house with his sister ana another woman. 
His servant Jafter^and six other women, were wounded. Bu- 
drudeen ordered Jaffer to open a cask of gunpowder, and taking 
a ring from his finpr, desired him to oariy it to'Mr. B^ke. 
J affer departed, ana the Pangeran, n-ith his two women, were 
blown np. Muda Hassim, with some of his brotliers and sons^ 
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retreated tp a boat, and firing a cask of ranmwder in the cabin, 
the whole party were blown up; Modah Hassim however, was 
not killed, but instantly blew his brains out with a pistol. In 
order to complete this treacherous and bloody drama, the Sultan 
engaged a man to desire Macota te kill Mr. Brooke by violence 
orhy poison. Jaffer was sent by the Fangeran Muda Moha^^ 
ined to warn the captain of the Hazard of his danger; and 
he accompanied Her Majesty’s ship to carry the sad intclli^nce 
to Sarawak. When the news reached Mr. Brooke his grim and 
4*8^ were excessive. “ My friends,” says he, “ my most unhappy 
fnends!—all perished for their faithful adherence to us. Every 
man of abiliiy, even of thought, is dead—sacrificed. • • • But 
tho British Grovemment will surely act; and if not, then let me 
remember I am still at war with this traitor and murderer. One 
more determined struggle—one last convulsive effort, and if it 
fail, Borneo, and all for which 1 have so long, so earnestly la¬ 
boured, must be abandoned.” • • • 

While these feelings were agitating him, one of the divi¬ 
sions of England’s fleet was rapidly approaching the shores of 
Borneo, to avenge the murder of her allies. The Iris, com¬ 
manded by Captain Mundy, had been nominated to the station 
whicli includes Borneo, and he had been requested by Mr. 
Brooke to visit tho coast about the end of March. Admiral Sir 
Thomas Cochrane, in the Agincourt, accomjianied by the Iris and 
Spiteful steamers, and joined by the Hazard, anchored off the 
Sarawak river, on the 2lth June 1846; and on the following day 
the Admiral and Captain Mundy went in the Fhlegethoii to 
Sarawak, a town now containing 12,000 inhabitants. After 
enjoying Mr. Brooke’s hospitality, and visiting a Dyak village, 
the Squadron, consisting of the Agincourt 74, Iris 26, Ring¬ 
dove 16, Hazard 18, Royalist 10, and the steamers Spitehil 
and Fhlegethon, sailed to the noiikward. On the 28th Juno 
they made an expedition up the Rejang, and surprised the pirate 
aettlement of Kanowitz. On the 6th July they entered the 
Bcu'neo river, and while at dinner with tho Admiral, a large 
prahu, decked with flags, and containing handsomely dressed 
individuals, paddled alougside the Agincourt. The gentlemen 
came on deck as Pangerans, to welcome the Admiral with ait 
apologetic letter from the Saltan. Believing them to be impos- 
tcoa, 88 thi^ afterwards proved to 1^, apd not men of rank^ 
they were detained, and me prahu disarmed. The expedition, 
with guns, rochet tabes, and 600 bayoneU^ proceeded up the 
river on the 8t|i July. Four eff the enem/s forts opwed upon 
them with round and grape«Bhot, whion was returned with 
lodkets, and the i^ip’s pivot^ptns. After h quortm? of an houria 
^iionade^ tii# gmt-hoati under Xdeutanuit Fatey atoimed thf 
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biitteiy about 90 feet above the river, pursued the enemy into 
the jungle, and captured all the ordnance and athmuuiUon. 
The city battery and the hill forts now commenced firing on 
the expedition as it advanced. The fire of the Phlegethou up¬ 
set the enemy’s aim; and before the gun-boats could reach 
them, the artillery men fled in every duection. Thirty new 
pieces of cannon of large calibre, nineteen of which were brass, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and the Sultan and all the 
inhabitants tied into the interior. The loss of the British was 
only two men killed and seven wounded. 

Escaping from the fury of his enemies, the Sultan retreated ^ 
with a body-guard of 500 men, to the village of Damuan, thirty 
miles from the capital, where he resolved “ to make a stand, and 
fortify himself.” Captain Mundy and Mr. Brooke, with 500 
seamen and marines, set out in pursuit of him on the 10th of 
July, but after travelling through flats of mud and forests of 
jungle, soaked with rain, scorched with sun, and stung by mos¬ 
quitoes, and finding no passable road to Damuan, they returiic<l 
to the city, having captured six brass guns, burned the village of 
Kabiran Battu, and all the property of Xlajji Hassim, the adopted 
son of the Sultan, who had ned to join his Highness. The 
weather having improved, and a new road to Damuan having been 
discovered, the expedition again set out, and after encountering 
every species of annoyance from rain, sun, mud, Jungle, and insects, 
they reached the village of Damuan, from which uie Sultan lunl 
made his escape only a few hours before. Having captured and 
destroyed the stronghold of the Sultan, with all the arms and 
ammunition, the expedition returned on the 16th. “ Sir Thomas 
Cochrane was amused at the figure and costume in which Mr 
Brooke and Captain Mundy presented themselves to him— 
unshorn for four days, covered with mud, with a rig unchanged 
during this period, and the skin peeled off their faces, from ex¬ 
posure alternately to rain and sun,” 

Having been assured of protection, the dispersed inhabitants 
returned to the city. The Pangerans Muinin and l^uda Molia-^ 
med communicated with the advance, but no satisfactoiy arrange¬ 
ments could be made in the absence of the Sultan. A nroclama- 
tipn, however, was read to the authorities, bearing that if tl>c 
Sultan would return, and govern his peojfle ji^tly, and abstain 
from piracy, hostilities womd cease; but that if he acted o^r- 
wise, the Admiral would refiim and bum the city to the gn)Uh4> 
On the Sltft of July, the Admind and kSx. Bi^ke, in ^plar- 
ing the mainland for coal, discovered a lar^ (onpemtd tlie 
idapd of Pilungitti, and about six miles jmm thu Moaira an¬ 
chorage,) which has been oscertmited to eoDdfinnation of the 
tm^ta in Labiian, It will probably ” says Mundyi ^ not 
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cost more t^an seven or eight shillings a ton to stack it on Moarra 
Pointy whilst coal at ISingapore (and Hong Konjg) is 32 shilling a 
ton, (from 30 to 35 shillings,) at least.” The beds of coal which 
cross the Kiangi stream, at a very short distance from Brnn5, are 
eleven and three feet thick respectively. The coal in the island 
of Labuan, now supplied to our war-steamers*at 17 shillings per 
ton, may eventually fall to six shillings per ton, when wrought 
more scientifically, and with better tools. The H.E.I.C. steamer, 
Nemesis, was recently “ coaled” from Labnan, and the engineers 
have reported that this coal is the best for steaming purposes 
which tney have met with in India. 

In their voyage to the north of Borneo, the British squadron 
visited the village of Kimanis, on the liver of the same name, 
where they found the picturesque tomb of the rebel princes, 
Pangeran Usqp and his brother, who were strangled by the 
order of the Sultan. They had fled to Kimanis, and endea¬ 
voured to hoist the standard of rebellion, but they were soon made 
prisoners, and, by “ return of post,” came their death-warrant 
—a formal official instrument, signed in October 1845 by the 
Sultan himself, now in exile, Muda Hassim, and Budnideen, now 
murdered by the Sultan, and Muda Mohamed, now imbecile 
from wounds received at the hands of his Sovereign 1 The 
squadron then visited the river Mankabong, where thej^ad a dis¬ 
tant view of the larger towns—went on to Ambong, where the 
flourishing town described by Belcher had been destroyed by the 
Illanun pirates, for its wish to befriend the English—captured 
a well-armed pirate prahu, rigged for sixty oars—destroyed the 
war prahus and chief buildings of the pirate town of Tam- 
pussuk—^and burned the notorious Blanun town of Pandassa, 
whose merciless, inhabitants were *Mriven as fugitives into the 
jungle, to be dealt ydth by the aborigines, who had long 
groaned beneath their grinding tyranny.” 

After visiting the ruined fortress of Malludu, the stro^hold 
of the great Arab pirate, Sheriff Osman, whom Captain ^Ibot 
had beaten and dnven into the jungle in August 1845, the 
squadron proceeded to ihe Mambakut river, to attack riie posi¬ 
tion of Hajji Saman. The English force was joined by forty war 

E rahus, witn 500 men^ and armed with thirty brass swivel guns, 
elonging to the different chiefs in the neighbouring river who 
w^ favourable to a le^ trade along the coiutt. Many rafts of 
bamboos, and a small fort, obstructed their pn^ress, but they 
surmounted every obstacle, and reached a beantiw village, each 
honw ha^ng a garden, sown in regular beds withcabbaps,onions, 
&C., and the interior of the houses so neat, with excellent furni¬ 
ture, fu^ culinary utensils, that had it not been for the display 
of banian dtuUs hroging in regular fiistoons, with Uiigh and arm 
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bones occupying the intervening spaces, Captain Mundy would 
have believed himself in a civiuzed land. A little further on, 
they encountered and burned the fortified residence of the pirate 
chief—repelled an attack of the Dyaks witli poisoned arrows— 
and after entertaining the native chiefs who had heartily assisted 
them, they returned to the Phlegethon. 

Mr. Brooke returned to Brun6 on the 19th August 184(1, 
permitted the Sultan to repair to the city, and after receiving 
from him “ many oaths and protestations of sorrow” for his 
crimes, ho made him proceed in state to the graves of his mur¬ 
dered relatives, where he demanded justice on the murderers of 
the royal family. Mr. Brooke then proceeded to Sarawak, carry¬ 
ing with him, in the Phlegethon, the mrhappy survivors and 
dependents of Muda Hassim’s familjy. 

After a series of successful operations, described in the seventh 
chapter of Captain Mundy’s own Journal, the lllamin ])irates 
were finally driven from the north-west coast of Borneo. Cap¬ 
tain Mundy visited Brnne, and found the poor Sultan humbled 
and submissive, and ready to maintain the most friendly rela¬ 
tions with Mr. Brooke and the British Government. A letter 


containing these assurances, addressed to Mr. Brooke, was de¬ 
livered to him, on the 29th September, by Captain Mundy, on 
his ori'ival witli tlie Iris and Wolf at Sarawak, which he /ound 
in a state of peace and prosperity, Mr. Brooke, at the time of his 
arrival, being seated at the head of his table, detailing to a few 
native chiefs the events of his campaign against the Sultan. 

Having received orders to take possession of the island of 
Labuan in name of the Queen, and with the assistance of Mr. 


Brooke, C^tain Mundy returned from Singapore to Sarawak 
on the 7th December. The Iris, having received on board the 
Rajah of Sarawak, proceeded to Brune, where the trcaty for 
the cession of Labuan was signed and sealed on the 18th De¬ 
cember 1846. The island w'as accordingly taken po.ssc8sion of 
on the 24th December, in presence of a large assembly of Borncou 
chiefs, who had arrived in a flotilla of 30 sail, and who were 
entertained at a d^euner by Captain Mundy. 

The commencement of the year 1847 was rendered melan¬ 
choly by the death of Captain Scott of the Wolf, at Labuan, 
and Mr. Airey, Master of the Iris, at Singapore; but when we 
conuder the nature oAhe climate in which tlicy served, and the 
dangers to which the expedition was exposed, we have reason to 
be thankful that objects so great and humane have been accom¬ 
plished with so trifling a loss. Exclusive of sir officers who fell 
victims to the climate, fifteen killed and focty-five wouttde<l 
was the amount of casualties during Sir Thomas Cochrane’s 
expedition ngdnst the pirates. 
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In the middle of May 1847, Mr. Brooke embarked from Labuan 
in the Nemesis, and on the 29tb of that month he had the Sultan’s 
seal affixed to the commercial treaty with England. When the 
Nemesis was on its way from Brune to Labuan, she encountered 
a fleet of Balanini pirates, with eleven prahus and 350 men, who, 
during an attempt to “ enter into a parley with them,” opened 
their Are along the whole extent of their line, by which a man 
on board of the Nemesis was killed. The steamer quickly re¬ 
turned the fire, and moving at the distance of 200 yards from 
one extreme of the position to the other, she poured in round 
shot, grape, and canister, from her two 30 pounders, which, 
with four long sixes, composed her whole armament. After two 
hours’ cannonade, Captain Qrey of the Columbine, with his own 
cutter, and two cutters of the Nemesis, made a vigorous attack 
upon the left of the enemy’s position, and after a gmlant defence, 
in which the men fought hand to hand in tlie water, two of the 
prahus were taken. Six of the prahus having been left on the 
oeach, deserted by their crews, the Nemesis pursued other three 
that had fled, and Captain Grey proceeded to secure the prizes 
on the beach; but no sooner did the pirates observe what tho 
steamer was about, than they rushed to their vessels, gallantly 
re-manned five of them, launched them with great rapidity, and 
strove to get to seaward of the cutters under Captain Grey. 
The action between the cutters and the pirates was an unequal 
one, and Mr. Wallage of the Nemesis observing this, returned 
to the assistance of the boats, and forced the pirates to seek for 
safety in fliglit. The English loss was two killed and six 
wounded, while the pirates left fifty dead on the beach, and ten 
killed in the prahus. The pirates displayed some skill in nauti¬ 
cal tactics; and such was the desperation with which they fought 
that not one of them was taken alive. About 100 Chinese and 
Malays had been in confinement in this fleet. They were chained 
Found the neck in couples by ratans; and as their barbarous 
Cfqitors had placed them on deck during the action, many of 
them were killed and wounded by the fire of the Nemesis. Only 
three of the pirate ships reached their native islands in the Sooloo 
Sea, the other three naving foundered on the voyage. The Sul¬ 
tan of Brune, in consequence of having heard the cannonade, 
sent down a flotilla of native gun-boats; and at Mr. Brooke’s 
request, about 40 or 50 pirates, that had taken refuge in the Jungle, 
were captured by the ISultan’s forces, and executed, whilst the 
numerous captives were liberated, and forwarded to Singapore. 

The pirate demons, thus justly punished, had, during nearly 
a whole year’s cruise, committed the most cruel depredations. 
They bad burned one of thmr Chinese captives alive, and pc 
trat^ crimes too dreadful to relate. When near the river oi 
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rawak, they discussed the question of attacking tiiat flourishinff 
settlement, but the presence of some ships of war at anchor on 
the town compelled them to continue their course; and it was 
when returning home, laden with captives and plunder, that Mr. 
Brooke had the opportunity of inflicting upon them that severe 
chastisement whicu their actual crimes, ana their designs against 
himself, had so justly merited. In the mouth of Juno, when 
Mr. Brooke returned to Sai’awak, he found that he had been 
appointed Her Majesty’s Commissioner, and Consul General to 
the Sultan and independent chiefs of Borneo. He had previously 
resolved on paying a visit to England, and after making arrange¬ 
ments for the government of his province, he set sail for Eng¬ 
land, and reached Southampton in one of the Oriental Company's 
steamers, on the 1st October, 1847. Captain Kei)pel, Captain 
Mundy, and a few of his nearest relatives, welcomed him, after 
nil absence of nine years, to his native land, to receive those 
honours and rewards which England never refuses but to her 
intellectual benefactors. The first Lord of the Admiralty had 
placed the Meander, commanded by Captain Keppel, at the dis¬ 
posal of Mr. Brooke, to convey him to Labuan as its guvomor 
and commander-in-chief, and had nominated his friend Mr. 
Napier to be Lieutenant-Governor of the island. Mr. Brooke 
was graciously received by Her Majesty at Windsor, and was 
consulted by the Government respecting the new field which he 
had opned up to British commerce, llie city of London pre¬ 
sented him with its freedom; the University of Oxford gave 
him the degree of D.C.L., and he was welcomed to all the 
clubs, both civil and militaiy, which adorn the nietro[>oli.s. A 
mission* under high auspices, has been organized, for establishing 
schools, jiroporatory to the introduction of the Gospel among the 
Malays and Dyaks of that benighted land. 

In a postscript to his work, Captain Mundy informs us that 
Admiral Inglefield had visited tho Sultan Amor Ali, and found 
him, as well as his nobles, anxious to fulfil their engagoinents to 
Great Britain. The Admiral entertains a high opinion of the 
capabilities of Labuan as a settlement, on account of its fine tim¬ 
ber, its rich virgin soil, and good water. About 200 natives wore 
working the scam of coal at the north end of tho island, and the 
steamers on the station were supplied from it. 

We have thus endeavoured, and with no small difficulty, to 
give our readers, in a very abridged form, a continuous history 

* Meaars. Mscdoupll sod Wright smbarked early ia Deoomber, wUfa their 
wives and femiliee, wed are by this time esrrying ati th«v labours at fttmwek. 
At the end of December ytepanUoiu werejn progrew lor the election of ths 
mtivo school-boiue. 
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of tke labours of Mr. Brooke, and of his brilliant campaigns 
carried on against the pirates and faithless natives of Borneo, 
along with his gallant friends Captain Keppel, Captain Mundy, 
and Sir E. Belcher. Although the works of the two first of 
these officers consist principally of the Journals of Mr. Brooke, 
they yet contain most valuable original chapters, which are well 
written, and highly honourable to their authors as men of good 
feeling and great intelligence. England may well be proud of 
having three such officers in her navm service—men so peculiarly 
fitted to exemplify in distant lands, whether savage or civilized, 
the prowess and humanity of their country. To the labours of 
Sir Edward Belcher, in tier Majesty’ surveying vessel the Sa- 
raarang, the sciences of physical and nautical geography are under 
great obligations, and the general reader will follow him with 
much pleasure over the wide field of observation to which his 
well written narrative refers. The work of Mr. Marryat, though 
principally distinguished by its beautiful embellishments, evinces 
considerable powers of observation and description, and had the 
youthful author been spared, he would doubtless have been an 
ornament to his country. The work of Mr. Low is full of most 
interesting information respecting Borneo and its natural his¬ 
tory ; ana the science of botany owes to him several important 
discoveries.* 

Brief and meagre as is the preceding narrative, its details of 
atrocity and crime ai*o sufficiently numerous and prominent to 
appal the stoutest heart. That the fairest portions of the 
globe, blessed with the finest climate, and teeming with the 
richest productions of organic and inorganic life, should be under 
the dominion of savages, who bum their living captives, and eat 
their parents alive,t and ornament themselves and their dwell¬ 
ings with the hideous relics of mortality—is one of those myste¬ 
rious truths which we seek in vain to fathom. The thief that 
pilfers from us, the highwayman that robs us, the murderer that 
takes our life to save liis own, the slave-dealer, and the slave¬ 
holder, arc repat.able characters, when compared vi'ith the ruth¬ 
less and bloody pirates who prowl over the waters of the Indian 
Archipelago. Dwelling in lovely valleys, and fed almost by the 
hand of l^vidence with all the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
the Sultans and Princes of the East pursue piracy as a trside,— 


' * Mr. Brooke retnmed to Sarawak in the Meander, Captain Keppel. Since 
he left England he lias been made a Knight of the Bath ; and we have no doubt 
that intelligence will soon be received of his safe arrival, and the proaperoua state 
of bis territory. At this date (July 17tb} no account of hia arrival baa reached the 
CidonM Office. 

t See Mimdy’s A'arratire, rol i. p. 209. 
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equipping formidable armaments,—overpowering the merchant 
ship in its peaceful voyage,—shackling their prisoners os if they 
were beasts of prey, and disposing to the highest bidder, the living 
as well as the lifeless cargo. When we view the lot of the African 
slave in all its phases, from his kind treatment like a child in the 
domestic circle of his benevolent owner, to his oppressed condition 
under the lash of a cruel task-master, we justly denounce the 
system as unrighteous and inhuman. But what language can wo 
find to vent our indignation or express our feelings, when wo 
leani tliat the wives and daughters of England, Ibllowing the 
fortunes of their husbands to their Eastern homes, are seized by 
the Buccaneers of the Tropics, tied hand and foot like cuttle for 
the slaughter, and sent into hopeless servitude, or abandoned to the 
])assions and the caprices of some barbarous owner? If England 
felt it her duty to break the chains of African slavery, let her now 
embrace the opportunity, so singularly presented to her, of extir¬ 
pating the pirates whieli swarm round her Eastern Empire—of 
securing to her subjects the peaceful navigation of the Indian seas 
•—of pouring the lights of religion and of knowledge into lands of 
darkness now red with crime—and of convincing the world that 
her deeds of mercy are not inferior to her deeds of glory. Mr. 
Brooke seems to be the instrument by which this grand object 
is to be accomplished. His gallantry in battle, his sagacity in 
government, his knowledge of the pirate and his haunts, and his 
deep sense of morality and religion, pre-eminently quality him 
for the place which Providence has so plainly assigned him. 
Though exposed to all the hazards of climate and of war, his life 
has been almost miraculously spared. The kriss of the Malay, 
and the spear of the Dyak, have been brandished against him in 
vain ; the deadly arrow, launched at his heart, has ofien missed 
its aim ; and even the poisoned chalice has been dashed from his 
lips. While Europe is the scene of fearful change, and the 
theatre of foreshadowed convulsions, we descry in the East the 
same elements of 
social and religions 


instability—the germs doubtless of a great 
civilisation. 
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Art. VIII .—The Rise atid Fall of Rome Papal. By Robert 

Fleming. Reprinted from the first edition; with Notes, Pre¬ 
face, and a Memoir of the Author. London, 1848. 

The events of this last February, while they have, in the 
most impressive manner, authenticated a prudential Rule, have 
strongly incited all men to disregard it. The Rule which 
has thus, and in so signal a manner, been illustrated and con¬ 
firmed, is that which imposes caution and restraint upon the im¬ 
pulse to forecast the course of events, and to predict the history of 
nations. As if by an articulate voice from heaven, the political 
sjieculatist has been enjoined henceforward to distrust his sagacity, 
and to be as modest as those ought who in truth know nothing 
beyond to-day; but then these same events, while they utter 
this caution in our ears, drive us on as with a tenfold force to 
contemn it I Every day, with its new thunder-clap of sjireading 
revolution, mocking yesterda/s calculations, heightens that 
feverish impatience which leads us to speculate anew, and to 
anticipate to-morrow’s history. Every man is every day saying to 
his friend, “We did not expect this yesterday;” and every day 
he again asks, “ What, think you, will be the course of things 
to-morrow?” 

This contrary influence, springing out of the very same scries 
of events, and driving us into the commission of a fault which it 
warns us to avoid, must not be too severely blamed. The Rule 
' is indeed sound and good; and it would be an impiety not to 
listen to the corroboration which it has just now received. Every 
well-disciplined and religious mind will accept anew the lesson 
wdiich teaches diffidence and modesty. But then—and this 
is equally true—the impulse to penetrate the future, which is 
wrought up to a sort of paroxysm by occurrences such as those 
that nave signalized the present year, - draws its force fix>m the 
veiy constitution of the human mind; and h« would show him¬ 
self fruitlessly and “ unseasonably wise,” who should undertake 
to preach it down. Man is so framed, that he can more readily 
forget the things that, are behind, than cease to reach forward, in 
predictive speemation, toward those things that are before. The 
thought that we have lived quells the faculties: it is the thought 
that we are to live that stirs them. If the prophet could make 
good his credentials as master of facts as well as the teacher of 
histoiy can do so, not a soul would remain in the lecture-room of 
the one, while the other might anywhere be listened to. 

Thus it is, at this very moment, that while every soberly-minded 
mui is sa^ng to himsdf—1 will never again surrender myself to 
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tlie overweening confidence of political writers, who tell us that 
such and such must bo the fortunes of Europe for the next half 
century—he does not in fact refrain from putting the question to 
those who are reputed to be far-seeing—IIow, think voxi, will it 
go in France ? Shall we see a second *92 ? What will Germany 
do? What will become of Italy? How will it fare with the 
Pope? Shall we weather the storm ? ** Thus we question those 
who, on the 23d of February, surmised no more than ourselves 
what the 24th would bring to our ears! 

But now, if there be among the several classes of society one 
class more likely than any other to berejxjating, in a solemn tone, 
at this time, the truism, Man knows nothing of to-morrow,” it 
is the same that will, with the keenest eagerness, and with the 
most intense anxiety, be prying into to-morrow’a abyss. It Is 
the religious who will at once give heed to the caution, Thou 
knowost not what a day may bring forth,” and will the most 
flagrantly seoin to disregard it. There is a denth of meaning iu 
this fact—and a fact surely it is—that while tne sincerely pious 
will hear the voice which has lately been uttered as from the 
heavens, they will be ranning hither and thither to listen^ to 
every seer who engages to unravel the mystery of the coming 
time. 

Yet if the caution be fit, and if it be a genuine lesson of 
Christian wisdom, and if also the contrary impulse be natural 
and irrcristible, tlicre must be some mode of combining the two 
antagonist forces, consistently with reason and piety, who can 
deny that this desire to look into futurity springs from the very ^ 
constitution of our minds? Nay, the habit and the tendency so 
to do might be assumed as a sort of gauge of the grasp and power 
of individual minds. It is an indication of man*s immortal desti¬ 
nation that he is over looking on toward an illimitable futurity. 
The more mind and soul, the less exclusively does the present 
hour occupy the thoughts. A great man, in a secular sense, is 
one who, being thoroughly conversant with the pas^ rules the 
present moment on the ground of his anticipations of the future; 
out the Christian man, whose entire inheritance is in thfe fatui^e, 
while he is carried toward it with a deep intensity of undefined 
hope, thinks himself furnished with special aids lor opening its 
secrets, such as secular sagacity does not supply. More eager to 
know what is coming than other men, ana more a)nfid6nt of 
knowing it authentically, it is hard to hold him back by con¬ 
siderations of any kind—it is hard to restrain him from mming 
into indiscretions which tend to l?ring contempt upon ChHstiatiity 
itself. Hope is the element in which he breathes—expectation 
is the habit of his life; and besides, inasmudi as an earnest long¬ 
ing for the highest welfare of all men everywhere it his pas^on, 
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no great movement among the nations can take ^laco in his sight 
which does not mightily stimulate the long-cherished and often 
disappointed belieij that a bright day for the world is close at 
hand. Now at last shall that new order of things take its com¬ 
mencement, under which whatever is heavenly shall prevail over 
whatever is earthly. IBo he thinks. 

Christian men, therefore, are everywhere pondering the fu¬ 
ture ; and each is doing so in his own fashion; or, we should 
say, each is doing so on the ground of principles which he has 
already assumed to be unquestionable. Few indeed are those 
who, devoid of all prepossessions, and not worth so much as a 
theory of their own, and diffident of apocalyptic schemes of in¬ 
terpretation, are now, on grounds approvable to reason, asking— 
what probably shall be the course of events throughout Europe, 
in relation to Christianity 1 Instead of any such non-hypothesis 
mode of inquiry, most men, in presence of the appalling revolu¬ 
tions that snake the European system, find themselves marvel¬ 
lously confirmed in their previous opinions. The European earth¬ 
quake which has set everything else on the totter—thrones, social 
order, and commerce, has seemed, by a sort of instantaneous 
crystallization, to fix immovably whatever, in the minds of reli¬ 
gious persons, might hitherto have existed in a fluid or a malle¬ 
able condition. Every man’s particular belief has gained firm¬ 
ness since the 24th of February; and every man is saying to his 
brethren—“ Now at length shall the world bo compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge that our views are correct.” 

It is thus especially with some two or three forms of religious 
iMjlief, which, strikingly opposed as they are each to the other, 
have come of late to characterize, in a marked manner, the seve- 
I'al compartments of the professedly Christian world. Diverse 
indeed are these vaticinations, both as to the principle whence 
they spring, and as to the conclusions to which they lead. Yet 
let it not be imagined that, because so diverse, one or more of 
them must be destitute of all colour of probability, and altoge¬ 
ther irrational. It is not so; for each of these antagonist schemes 
might in its turn be set forth with shows of truui, and might 
be so sustained by citations of Scripture, as that it would be dif¬ 
ficult not to surrender one’s self to it as undoubtedly sound, and as 
exclusive of every other hypothesis. 

Let it be imagined that we have entered a college cloister, and 
unobserved have mingled in tlie group of reverential disciples 
that surrounds the teadier of “ Church principles.” The Chris¬ 
tian Plato addresses his followers in some such strains as these:— 

Until recent events occurred—^until the very twenty-fourth 
day of February, it might have been doubted whether the period 
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which we senioi’s have lived through, was indeed a religioua jw- 
riu<l; that is to say, whether it was a season through which deep 
spiritual principles have been in course of evolution. You 
yourselves until of late may have surmised that our habits of 
mind, I mean ours, ns distinguished from i/ours, and our posi¬ 
tion, and our professional engagements, and our deep and loirg- 
formed convictions, have led us to attribute a too religious sense 
to an order of events, which in fact was chiefly if not wholly 
secular or political. Nq such surmise, surely, can you now eii- 
tertaiu. Is it not conspicuously true, that the sixty years jiust 
have constituted a season of political revolution in an inferior 
sense, but of religious revolution in a genuine sense ?_ Until 
this very moment, the fitful history of tlicse sixty yea* may 
have seemed to want coherence; or to have waited for an intel¬ 
ligible interpretation : but now it hds it. In the year the 
modern Atheism stmek her blow at the Church, through the 
heart of a most Christian king I And since then the same 
Atheism has been waging war, not against monarchy, not against 
aristocracies, not against civil order, but against the Church, and 
it has been doing so in ^ain, in Italy, in England, as well as 
in France. The Atheist Emperor of the French was the Church’s 
I’ontius Pilate, and would that 1 could say that his late succes¬ 
sors have played a part towards her much better than that of a 
tlpdas! Meantime life-blood has returned to the veins of the 
Church; in England especially she has arisen from the dust, in 
pre])aration as it were for her bridal hour, and in clear foresight 
of the moment when her adversaries—her open enemies—and 
her false friends, shall together rush on to their ruin. Through¬ 
out Europe at this moment the same Atheism under its various 
phases of—political reform, representative charlatanism, liberal-^ 
ism, dissent, and what not, is avenging the 'Church upon her 
adversaries and upon her faithless amierents, by those discords 
which faction is waging against faction to the destruction of all. 
*l’he Church, confiding now in the near help of Heaven, sits 
tranquilly watching the end; and soon shall that voice be heard, 

‘ llehold I make all things new.’ The doctrine which tee have 
been instilling into your minds, and promulgating these fifteen 
years, shall receive* its confirmation, name^,—^That the world 
can have no rest, but that .which it is the office of the Church to 
confer and to secure. 

Until of late it might have been thought, and some of your¬ 
selves may have surmised it, that the function and dignity of the 
Church, as the power which must 'oe supreme on earth, and by 
which alone social wellbeing can be secured, was going into 
abeyance^ and was to find a substitute in the advancing inm>roye- 
ments of political science and of popular enlightenment. E^ci- 
VOL. IX. NO. xvni. 2 I ^ 
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ally during tlic last five and twenty years it may have seemed as if 
the revolutionary chaos was gradually pving way to purely natu¬ 
ral and economic ameliorations, and tn^at a now well-unaerstood 
political mcclianism would pennanently come in the place of that 
Spiritual Power, which, through the middle ages, had so happily 
been the guarantee of morality and of international peace. But 
in a moment all this modem mechanism has given way, and its 
i'ragments are drifting upon tlie deluge which is taking its course 
from end to end of Europe. It might, I say, have been ima¬ 
gined, that the European community was—contrary to all sound 
teaching, advancing in an auspicious course towards a final and 

1 >acih^djnstmcnt of its jarring interests, not only independently 
nit in contempt of the only principle iip(m which peace and 
order can ever rest—that of the Church’s supremacy. Mark me 
here, and understand that I utterly reject all tliose vague and 
insipid abstractions which are so often on the lips of misflirected 
men—such as “ Christian influence,” or Evangelic truth,” or 
the like, aiul wliich phrases, liow well soever thtjy may sound, 
mean anything or nothing, or they mean just what every man 
pleases to think they ought to intend ! What we intend is a 
something great and real, a something which may be logically 
defined, and which men may look at, and may certainly I’ecognise 
when they see it; it is that which, while it is unbounded in its 
powers and functions, is itself well-bounded, and is distinctly 
ligured in its constitutions and offices. It is that whicli makes 
Christianity everything to us; and apart from which Christianity 
itself assumes the tones of a commination of wrath, and is no 
longer a dispensation of mercy. You will not imagine, that 
wlme 1 tell you that we have passed through a sixty years of 
chaotic confusion, we are therefore now certainly quite near to 
its end ; and that the bright day of ecclesiastical order is daw)i- 
ing: I hope it may bo so; but the ways of Heaven are insclhta- 
ble, and it may have decreed for us another half-coiitury of the 
same fruitless struggle of men to withdraw themselves from the 
only rightful authority. Tlie nations may continue their vain 
endeavours to substitute political constitutions for this authority, 
and to j^oveni themselves on principles of natural reason and of 
mechanical equipoise. It may be so, or in a moment all such 
endeavours may vanish as a dream, and the true light may shine 
forth upon the world, from the only source of light 1 

But I see that some of you still secretly think that the revolu¬ 
tions of the period of which we have been speaking, have been 
mainly political, and only in an incidental sense religious or 
ecclesiastical. Yet look at things more careiuliy:—in consid^r^ 
ing any course of events, it may be inquired ; first, what they 
have actudly been; and th^, what they certdnly would have 
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been, if a ])owei' that was absent or overthrown had actually 
been present and in force. Now, in assigning the French Ke- 
volution of ’92 to its causes, whatever importance you may attach 
to those of them that were in a strict sense political, and say that 
the overthrow of the aristocracy and of the monarchy was the 
inevi^ble conse( 2 aeiice of that })revious state of things, whicli 
conld no lunger be endured, and which must, under any condi> 
tions, have broken u^ 1 still affirm, first, that the true cause or 
deep impulse of that Kevolution was the revolt of France against 
the Church; and secondly, that, amid those events, had there 
been no treason against the Church among its professed friends 
and supporters, and had the ministers of reli^on at tha^ time 
known their office and dignity, and done their duty well, and 
hud they been sound at heart, and if they had had the courage 
to rule in the storm, as God’s ministers, and had known how to 
curb and to counsel the great, and to vanquish the low; had 
they then been worthy to act as mediators between hostile social 
parties, no revolution, or no such revolution could have had place. 
Useful and slow-paced reforms might, under the jgtiidance of the 
Church, have been brought about:—the monarchy, beneath the 
mgis of the Church, would have been presorvecj, and Europe 
saved its battle-fields of twenty-five years, and its deluges of 
blood; and saved too, from what is worse than battle-fields or 
deluges of blood—outbursts of heresy and schism 1 I assume it 
then to be certain that the clue to the History of Europe during 
these past sixty years, is that assault upon the Church which, 
thanks to God, she has survived. But, as if to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of our misunderstanding that course of events whicli at 
this time fills us with dismay, it has been ordained that it should 
take its commencement at the door of the Church I Who can 
deny so conspicuous a fact—that the revolutionary storm of this 
year had its origin in an indiscretion the most extraordinary, on 
the part of the very rulers of the Church 7 The hurricane broke 
forth from Uome!—it broke forth from the conclave of cardinals 1 
—It was the election of a lleforming Pope—incredible infatuoi- 
tion! that has set all these powers of anarchv in motion! The 
raft of European affairs is utterly broken up, ail its cordages have 
given way; and it was the hand of a Pope that loosened the 
hrst of these cords! It is therefore the Catholic countries that 
are first feeling the ill consequence of this looseniim of bonds | 
and there is a retribution to be seen in the ffict. Look to that 
adjustment of the European polity which took* place in 1815, and 
which, althou^ it included the restoration of the Church, did 
not really restore her to her true portion; and even for so much 
favour as she then received, she was greatly indebted to the in* 
tervention of heretical princes. The nmneworit of that time was 
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political, not ecclesiastical; and therefore it is now criimblin g to 
nothing.' The Church, tlien treated by statesmen as only one 
interest among others, is now made the instrument of bringing 
down ruin upon all states, and first upon those that committed a 
sacrilege in consenting to her degradation. 

“ It must not be affirmed that it was the political misconduct of 
Louis Philippe, and his intrigues, that brought about the Kevo- 
lution of February; nor was it the designed work of existing 
parties; for those best acquainted with the relative forces of those 
parties anticipated no such result, and were amazed as much as 
others in beholding it. Louis Philippe’s fall is a jiropcr sequel 
to the fact of his usurpation ; but still more docs it speak of that 
retribution by which w'rongs against religion are always punished. 
The “ king of the French”—it was a high crime to allow him¬ 
self so to be designated—consented to administer a constitution 
which in fact ho never honestly administered, and which in its 
principles outraged the Church in a worec manner than is done 
by our own toleration of heretics and schismatics. But how 
signiffcant is the fact, that this Church, which he consented to 
degrade, has abandoned him to his fate, and has now given in 
her adherence to the mob! 

“ It would bo easy to trace the same notes of retribution in the 
events that have attended the overthrow of legitimate authority 
in Prussia, and again in Austria. These events speak a language, 
which none but perverted minds can misunderstand. But let 
us inquire how it fares with us at home. We have among us a 
true Church, and its genuine principles have of late been re¬ 
vived and triumphantly expounded. She lives, and ])romises to 
live; and England, which still gives her a home, although not 
her rights, stands, while thrones are falling on every side of hei’. 
How frightful soever may be the ecclesiastical disorders which 
take their unbridled course around us, the temple of God is not 
as yet overthrown; it has not been devastated; its sacred treasures 
are still within the veil; its daily sacrifice has not been inter¬ 
mitted ; God is in the midst of her, by His time presence on her 
altars. More than a few of her ministers are found faithful, and 
henco it is that, notwithstanding the raging of the people, Eng¬ 
land einoys repose while all the world beside is convulsed. It is 
not with us as it is in Franco and in Germany, where everything, 
even the very rudiments of social existence, are every day mooted 
anew, as if nothing was known and certain. Among ourselves 
clergy and people bold unquestioned those truths which impart 
in some measure the stability of heaven to the instabih'ty of earth. 

But you ask me to divine the future. It does not seem to 
me that those principles of anarchy which have marked the 
course of events in Europe now these sixty years, and which va- 
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rlously express themselves in such phrases as—tho advance of 
civilisation, social enlightenment, popular education, power of 
the press, repi’esentative government, religious liberty, free trade, 
emancipation, and a hundred other specious absurdities,—I do 
not think that the false principles of which these phrases are the 
expression have as yet fully wrought themselves out, or have exhi¬ 
bited their innate poisonous quality. The Tubal-Cain-demon ot 
mechanical invention, and of democratic insolence, has vet to 
prove himself a demon, in the ruin he has to bring upon all things. 
It may probably cost us some years yet of confusion to work out 
this issue; but the day is coming—I sec it as not afar off, when 
the nations, broken, splattered, banknipt of hope, and in utter 
dcsjieration, shall meekly look up towara the Church, and shall 
flock toward her as doves to their windows, and shalfcrotum with 
joy and weojiing to her bosom, asking for themselves her mater¬ 
nal cares, and shall receive from her hand those boons which no 
reforms, no I'evolutions, no mechanisms, no liberty, no philosophy 
falsely so called, can ever confer—I mean an assni'ed safetv, a 
genuine pence, and that love and order which, though distin¬ 
guishable blessings, are insepai'able.” 

Hut we shift the scene, and enter a gas-lighted, crowded, and 
handsomely appointed place of worshij). The speaker, unencum- 
Iiored by ecclesiastical costume, is lecturing, not—so he tells us— 
not upon the French Hevolution, but upon the second Psalm; and 
in atone of suppressed triumph he rc])oats tho jhrases—“The Hord^ 
shall have them in derision ; Thou shall break them with a rod <)t 
iron: Thou shall dash them in piece.? like a potter’s vessel. Hu wise 
now tlicrcforc, 0 ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth.” 

“In this |)lace,” says the preacher, “and on thi.s occasion, 
I ab.stain from tojn'es that ai‘e properly }iolitical, or I refuse to 
regard political events in their political aspect; nevcrtholes.?, 
if it be the i)rivilege of the Christian to look with calm indif¬ 
ference upon the agitatitms which shake the world, knowing that 
/ii'spart is in a kingdom that cannot be moved, it is, on the other 
hand, liis duty to look at and to ponder the same changing 
scenes, considered as developments of the great scheme of provi¬ 
dential government upon earth, and as all^ leading on toward a 
state of things which he is taught to anticipate with the earnest¬ 
ness of pious hope and desire. Kow in this mood, Christian-like 
as it is, lot us ask w Iiat has been the true, though perhaps tbt*. 
occult character of that amazing course of events which has filleil^ 
up the past sixty years ? It has been a period, you will say, of 
political change; yes, but more than this, it has been a season 
during which the shaking of the nations has been bringing down 
to the du.^t all tho.se institutions and polities—the work of Hie 
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dwrk ages—and which—citadels of Satui as they are—have so 
long stood in the way of the triumphant progress of the gospel. 
The issue of all these jwlitical agitations—what has it been but 
to make the Papacy, and every sister tyranny, tremble in antici¬ 
pation of its fall T What is it, during these sixty years of political 
tumult, that has been coming down from its high place, and pre¬ 
paring for its final exit ? It is Church-despotism; I sjieak not of 
the Papacy specially, I speak of Church-despotism under what¬ 
ever guise or di^uise it may appear. Church-desjwtisin, whether 
existing afar on or near to us, has during this stormy jieriod 
been undermined; it has been sliding downward to the dust, 
its last shows of reality are fast fading from the view, its sjwcioiis 
sophisms are understood and exploded, and soon, soon, it shall 
no more hm seen on earth. Till of late you niiglit easily 
have fallen into the error of supposing that the overthrow of 
Church-tyranny was not to be the end or real meaning of the 
revolutions of these sixty years. You may even have tliought 
that this tyranny was refreshing itself, and preparing for a new 
terra of activity. You may have trembled in believing that, 
on an amended plan, and established on a firmer foundation. 
Church-power was likely to be restored throughout Christendom, 
and that it would extend its baneful influence over heathen lands. 
But can you think so now ? The 24th of February, has it not 
dispelled for ever all such apprehensions ? or let me rather ask, 
did not the appearance, three years ago, of that wonder in hea¬ 
ven, a retbiTOing Pope, give you indication enough of what 
was coining about, and of what we have seen in its commence¬ 
ment, I mean the overthrow of the Church ; and this overthrow 
brought about by the folly of its head! The thunders which 
uttered their voice in *92 inarticulately, have repeated those ' 
sounds so full of liojie to our ears and of dismay to others, most 
intelHgibly in 1848. We seniors who heard the death-note of 
those institutions—called ecclesiastical—which usurp the autho¬ 
rity of the Head of the Church, and have marvelled at the length 
of their reprieve, now await from day to day the trumpet-sound 
that shall announce the fall everywhere, of Church-preten¬ 
sions, Church-splendour, Church-tyranny. Even at tliis very 
moment do we not seem to hear the voice of the angel who 
proclaims that * Babylon is fallen!’ 

“It is afact most significant, that the Church has already receiv¬ 
ed, and is now again receiving, a mortal blow in that country 
which has been the scene of the latest and the most atrocions of 
lliose enomities which it has ever perpetrated. Is there no 
retribution to be discerned in this instance ? Have not the sins 
of the fiitbers been visited upon the diildren 1 It was the guilt- 
lets successor of the authors of die St. Bartholomew, and of tlie 
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persecution of the Hueuenots, ami of the expatriation of the Pro¬ 
testants, who {x>ured forth his blood upon the scaffold; and it 
was the clergy of the Gallican Church that periled in the same 
manner, or that fled in destitution to the very countries into 
which their predecessors had driven the pastors and the people 
of the Reformed Chui’ch. It has been this same France, re¬ 
volutionized, that has inflicted upon the Papacy its deepest humi¬ 
liations, that has despoiled her, and that has made her a creature 
of the state, and has now compelled her, as in mockery, to per- 
functurate her mummeries in the instauration of a Government 
which has outraged whatever, in her esteem, is the most saci'ed ! 
Once again she licks the dust, and in the fall of her false }»atron, 
Louis Pliilippe, finds a new shame, while her ministers are harried 
hither and thither by a mob which compels them to sprinkle the 
trees of liberty with holy water ! But in what plight, think you, 
will this same Church come forth from this storm ? Oh I she 
will come forth stripped and tom, and ashamed ever again to 
lift up her head among men. Let us turn for a moment towards 
Italy, the home of the Church. Can you assure mo that at this 
very moment, while I speak, there is a Pope at Rome, or any¬ 
where else ? Do you believe that, if such an event were now 
announced in Italy, as the final abrogation of the Papal au¬ 
thority, tlie people of Italy would wear mourning for a day '{ I 
do not think they would; I think they would exult in the over¬ 
throw of that which to them has long been a mockery and a 
nuisance. But let us look in another direction. Nothing, as 
you are well aware, that deserves to be called religious liberty 
has hitherto been ejijoyed even in those countries that were the 
birthplace of the Reformation. Much as we have yet to complain 
of, under what is called a perfect toleration, what should we say 
to, or how should we endure, Prussian religious liberty ? We 
should spurn such a mockery, and should lu'cparc ourselves to 
die in the endeavour to win for ourselves, and for our children, 
the right to think, to speak, to act, in matters of religion, in a 
manner absolutely uncontrolled by the state. But things being 
as they ar6 throughout the Protestant countries of Eurojie, and 
spiritual tyranny having so firmly established itself within them, 


every polity must &11 too whidi professes, ana wmen acts upon 
the prindides of spiritual despotism. What is going on, there¬ 
fore, among the states of Germany, is the breaking of those bonds 
which hitherto have prevented that noble-hearm people fropr 
thinking and acring as Christian men. Why has mfidelity, under 
its several guises of pantheism and neology, taken possesMon of 


^e German mind ? Why, hut because toM factdty of thou|^ty 
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that freedom of speecli, and that liberty of action, wliicli true 
Christianity demands, and apart from which it cannot exist, have 
been denied to the German people ? Absolutism and the gosjiel 
shall never be seen walking hand in hand. Strange indeed and 
most perplexing would have been the spectacle, it^ while athe¬ 
istic France is in a state of dire confusion, and if, while p^istic 
Italy, and Austria too, are drinking of the same cup of dismay, 
Prussia should have held on its course in peace—Protestant and 
intolerant as it is. 

“But what say we of our own country? May she long 
enjoy her insular immunity from foreign aggression, and her 
exemption from revolutionary violence! And yet who that 
looks impartially at onr condition—social, political, and eccle¬ 
siastical—can dare to indulge a confident hope that it shall 
be so ? How much is there among us that might justly bring 
down the wrath of heaven upon England! How many wrongs 
are there rankling in the bosoms of men which may in 
a moment involve our boasted Constitution in general ruin! 
But I forbear: it is only a deep conviction that compels me to 
profess the belief—nay, is it not a conspicuous truth—^that the 
course of events, not through these last few months merely, but 
through fifteen years past, has been tending toward one and the 
same issue—an issue appalling, perhaps, to our dread of con¬ 
vulsive changes, yet animating, must it not be, to the hojKis of 
a soundly constituted Christian mind ? You will easily under¬ 
stand tliat I have nothing less in view than the utter demolition 
of all those institutions, falsely called ‘ Churches,’ which have 
so long corrupted and debased the Christianity they profess to 
uphold, but tne triumphant coarse of which they obstruct and 
forbid. If, then, you ask me to divine the future fate of Eng¬ 
land, I will be the prophet no further than to predict—and this 
I do with assured confidence—that whatever agitations we may 
be destined to pass through, and whether they may be social or 
political—whether severe in the extreme, or mitigated—whe¬ 
ther sudden or slow in their course;—the end of them shall 
be to bring about the fall and disappearance of national Churches! 
On let me otherwise express myself: 1 would say, then, that the 
fall of national Churches shall be a circumstance inevitably conse¬ 
quent upon the utter and indignant rejection, by all Chinstians, 
and all men, of that doctrine upon which the priest has, through¬ 
out many centuries, built his usurpations. What is the Papacy t 
Nothing but priestly usurpation. How then can the Papacy 
fell ttitl lout dra^ug down with itself, and into a common ruin, 
priestly usurpation of eveiy species, and in every land t In a 
wpi!^ then, whatever tlie political result of the revolutionary 
movemmits of the present moment may he, this shall be its prin~ 
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cipcU result, namely, the fall of that spiritual despotism Hhiuli 
has now run through a period of sixteen hundred years. Tliis 
despotism fallen — then shall tiuit <kingdom’ be set up upon 
earth which, as it is spiritual, ‘ cannot be moved.’ The pomps 
and pageantries of hierarchies shall be seen no more on earth ; 
but then ‘the tabernacle of God shall be with men, and He 
shall dwell among them!’ ” 


Yet once again the scene shifts, for we enter a consecrated 
structure, the “ duly appointed minister” of whicdi, in tones of the 
deepest intensity, and of governed vehemence, and with an awe 
in his looks .as if the last judgment were impending, expounds to , 
his congregation the sacred meaning of the things that are now 
coming to ])ass on the earth ; he predicts, moreover, and without 
a falter, the things that are to be. His iinger holds his pocket 
Bible oj>en at an Apocalyptic line; and each of In’s lienrers 
has already found the very place. The words are these—“ And 
there was a great earthquake, such as was not since men were 
upon the eartlij so mighty an earthquake and so great.” Not in 
the style of the teacher whom we first listened to, whispering his 
mystic explication of “ Church principles ” to a band of disciples, 
nor yet with the denunciative boldness of the second speaker does 
this preacher address the acquiescent congregation around him. 
J).ark shadows, portending dire calamities near at hand, OA'cr- 
cloud his brow, and yet the gleam of a remote hope jilays upon 
his li] )s, and once and again for a moment smooths his forehead. 
But the wrath of heaven rolls its thunders from his tongue : 
“ ‘Wo, and wo again to the inhabitants of the earth’—that is t«i 
say, the Homan earth ; yet ‘ peace shall be upon Israel,’—upon 
our British Israel. The smile of the Almighty blesses and pn.'- 
serves its sacred institutions, its pure, apostolic, and aiitipapal 
Church.” But do not let us misjudge this stin'ing preacher. It 
is true his bosom heaves with an overweening splrit^l confidence 
in the certain^ and excellence of whatsoever he^helieves, ad¬ 
heres to, and defends. It is true that the very thought of the 
“ scarlet abomination of the seven hills” brings language from 
him in a torrent, that sounds too much like “ cursing and bitter¬ 
ness,” like imprecation and ‘‘ all uncliaritableness.” Ncvoitheluss 
if you know the preacher better than he can be known in the 
pulpit, you will acknowledge that he has a large heart, a 
neart full of Christian benevolence, and hands ready for every 

f ood work. He looks and speaks far more fiercely than tie feels. 

lis temper and his rhetoric are what belong to him as an inter¬ 
preter of prophecy. Call upon him on Monday morning with a 
“ case of distress,” and you will find him the kindest creature 
in tiie world; but thus he speaks:— 
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Men bad began to doubt, and some eveti among ourselves, 
and some of whom we bad hoped better things, bad begun to 
doubt whether these things which we, and other instructed ser¬ 
vants of God, have long been alleging from Scripture, and prov¬ 
ing to be true, on most sure evidence of the same, were indeed 
as we have affirmed them to be. A while ago, men around us, 
and some even of those to whom I speak, were crying, ‘ Peace, 
peace, there shall be no more war or tumult in our times 1—It 
sliall not be,’ they have said, ‘ for tlie nations of Europe have 
at length come fully to understand their true interests; they have 
learned the inexpediency and the folly of war. Governments 
and people alike are growing wise—wise without the lielp of that 
wisdom which is from above. Never again shall the clarion of 
war awaken its demons—never again shall there be tumult 
or violence in the well-policed streets of European capitals. 
Sedition, civil slaughter, and war, are things of history only. 
Anarchy has had its day; but now intellectual light, science, 
literature, free institutions, free trade—together with the ripening 
good sense and good feeling of mankind, forbid at once civil dis¬ 
orders and international conflicts.’ Many have thus spoken, and 
have declared their conviction that those who have interpreted 
the Apocalyptic visions to them must have erred in their calcu¬ 
lations, and have mistaken the times, and miscalculated their 
epochs. In this style many around us, and perhaps some of 
yourselves, have been used to speak or think. In your bosoms 
thoughts like these have wrougnt distrust towards us. You did 
not understand those events in the track of which the Papacy 
has these two years past been preparing the way for its own 
downfal, and digging its own grave. How superfluous a labour, 
for Heaven has prepared for it a yawning abyss, into which, as 
a millstone, it shall descend in a moment! Many have said— 
how vain a flattery I—‘Romanism is reforming itself: it sliall be 
Popery no longer: the Roman Catholic Church will soon take 
its place as a mild and purified form of Christianity, not uusuited 
to tiie habits and fedings of the south of Europe; and itself worthy 
to be recognised by ourselves in a fraternal manner.’ So men 
thought only a few weeks ago. But what think they now! Instead 
of regarding the past sixty years as a period through which, and 
by means of its many calamities, gradmd ameliorations—political 
and religious, have been in jirogress, briiming on a safe and per¬ 
manent condition of things throughout Europ, instead of any 
such delusive views of our times as these, all smiously minded 
men will now at last grant that these sixty yean ctmstitnte one 
era, which had a fearral be^ning, and whiw is how coining to 
a frightful end—^that os in us be^ning it showed itsdf to be an 
tra of r^igioue convulsion^ so now in its it is doclariog the 
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same thing. This sixtv years was marked, at its commencement, 
by the pouring out of tne vials of wrath upon the Apostate Church 
oi Rome—upon ‘ the seat of the beast.’ And it has marked 
itself, in its course, by a series of events tending to the breaking 
up of the Papacy; and now it marks itself, at its close, by events 
-much it is impossible we should misinterpret as precursive of 
the pouring out of the dregs of the cup of wrath, and of an utter 
and final overthrow of the Romish apostasy. Not to utter a 
word which might seem to minister to our own repute as the 
interpreteia of God’s word, I will simply appeal to your inmost 
convictions, and ask, have we been wrong in our interpretation 
of the trumpets and of the vials? Surely not. You grant us 
that, in the main, we have truly interpreted the page which is 
now open before us in relation to the past. But you say to us, ‘ Go 
on, and lift the veil of to-morrow.’ Nay, it is because w-e verily 
believe that the time is at hand, is even at the door, that we 
stand back in awe, and choose rather to be silent. Wait yet 
but a very little while, and this world’s affairs, as related to 
God’s truth, shall ask no intei'preter. Be sure of this, however, 
and yon see it now coming about, that those Protestant nations 
which have been unchurched by their own infidelity shall have 
their full share of the judgments that ore coming upon nations 
darkened by an Apostate Church. As to ourselves, far be it 
from me to affirm that sharp trials may not be appointed for us! 
Sec how much there is among us of this same Continental infdo- 
lity! See how much contempt of GKid’s law and ordinances I 
See what Sabbath-breaking! See to what an extent wc har¬ 
bour the ministera and emissaries of the Papacy! See how 
far our statesmen have been encouraging God’s enemies in dis- 
heartenii^ His friends and in putting to shame His approved ser¬ 
vants ! Look, moreover, at our religious divisions, and consider 
to what an awful extent that guilt is incurred by many among 
us, which the inspired Apostle does not hesitate to put by the 
side of the most heinous offences. I mean the sin of schism, a 
sin which has come to be almost boasted of by some who make 
high pretensions in I'cligton! On all these, and many other 
accounts, we may well tremble, as a people, in prospect of God’s 
judgments; yet shall not the ri^teous Lord deal favourably witli 
a land * holding the truth,’ fsro^ing obedience to his Worn, and 
zealously sendmg it forth'among the neathen 1 Shall not Heaven 
smile on our many institutions of Christian charity ? In a word, 
may we not hinnbly hope that this favoured hmd shall be as the 
aik, while the Divine judgments sweep over the face of the earth ? 
Nay, is not the voice fhm heavmi at this moment uttering tlie 
gracious command to us His Servants, to the people of this 


island, mjd»g»*Coise^ my jieojde, ^ter into your c 
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these calamities be overpast ?” I do therefore hope security and 
peace for this our land. I do hope for the upliolding of our 
sacred institutions, and for the maintenance among us of the 
ordinances of religion .authentically administered. As to the 
nations of the continent, I see not what should avert from them 
the woes that are so clearly predicted, or what shall turn from 
their lips that vial, the outpourings of which are now visible. 
Wrath! wrath I must be the portion of those who, on the one 
hand, have received the mark of the beast, and who worship him ; 
and on the other hand, of those who have cast oflF the very pro¬ 
fession of the gospel. I will say little concerning those who 
Hatter themselves with the hope of ameliorations, civil ami reli¬ 
gious, to be gradually introduced, and so of an early return of 
the nations to order, ])eace, and morality; I can only wish them 
well rid of a delusion savouring so much of the wisdom that is of 
this world, and which goes so near to put open contempt upon 
the clearest intimations of the prophetic Scriptures.” 

It would not be very difficult to clothe in a specious form 
of words the speculations and the prognostications of another, 
and again of another religious theorist, or to make each in its 
turn ajipear probable. Each of the tliree, the characteristics of 
which have now been hastily traced, if it were set forth with 
care, and sustained by its own chosen arguments, might so be 
made good, as that it would be far more easy to admit it as certain 
than to prove it to be fallacious. It is so with each, because each 
theory rests upon, and disjointcdly conveys, a momentous truth. 
In other words, a momentous truth, seen under a partial aspect, 
inspires each of these three teachers with a conficlence whidi is 
well-founded so far, but wdneh is prejrosterous in relation to those 
])oints of belief that distinguish one theory from the others. 

In abatement of all such overweening confidence we shoukl 
say this—that if our anticipations of the future are founded upon 
viathle probabilities, and if they are derived, by methods of reason¬ 
ing, from facts political or social, then ought it to be granted 
that, ns the convulsions of the Inst few months have taken all 
calculation aback, and have astounded the “ wise and prudent ” 
as much as they have amazed the unthinking, it is evident there 
are causes now at work which are too little understood, or which 
are too vast in their present scale of. operation, to warrant any 
confident assumptions whatever, as to the course or issue of to¬ 
morrow’s catastrophes. So far as human foresight might be 
available just now, our position resembles that of a man—if such 
a case may be imagined^—who, having been snatclied by some 
preternatural ffircc from his own latitude, and put down by night 
. upon some olher, whero he is unable to determine the points of 
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tliu Iiorlzon, so that he knows not whether he is looking cast or 
w’est, discerns a gleam of light, yet he dares not surmise wliether 
that streak of crimson be the sinking twilight, and is to be followed 
by a long night, or whether it be the hopeful breaking of a dawn. 
At this moment of gloom, who shall affirm, with any cxmfideticc, 
whether the brightnessof a new day, or the terrorsof a wintry night, 
are in prospect for Europe and the world ? We arc standing upon 
the sands of the sea, the waves of w'hich are all in wild tumult, and 
arc thundering at our feet; but is the tide ebbing, or is it flowing ? 
arc wo safe where we stand; or arc we liable to be swejit away by 
the swelling surge? None can tell ns. There are no tide-tabJ<'.s 
applicable to those unknown shores. The nations ai’c not uicrclv 
in a fitfid state, and open therelbi’o to crossing accidents which 
could not bo foreseen, but they arc in a state which, the more 
attentively it is considered, will the more a}>pear to be wilhout 
any rational parallel in history. The civilized community hu.'<, 
during this half century, moved forward toward a j)osition im¬ 
mensely in advance of any which heretofore has been occtijiieil 
by human societies. The book of history, although boys at 
school must continue to read it, will henceforth baTOly coinmaiid 
the serious attention of men; the destiny of the nations for the 
future shall overlay and cause to be forgotten the story of their 
fortunes ])ast, as if the volume itself were a palimpsest. 

Hut if, on the other hand, (quitting as ho|tcless our hold of jioli- 
tical or philosophical speculations, we were to regard this earth¬ 
quake year as the time of God’s visible inteiposition, and to think 
of it as an hour in which the wild passions of men were, as im¬ 
mediate causes, to bring about the Divine purposes in some un¬ 
accustomed manner, compelling all men to acknowledge with 
awe the hand of the Almighty—then, and on that sujqwsitioii, 
should not religious men keep silence? should not those w’ho fear 
God keep silence before Him, in the belief that Hu coincth to 
judge the earth in righteousness ?” 

On limited fields, or within ceitain nan'ow precincts, one mity 
indeed, with some degree of confidence, anticipate the future— 
always premising that som^emigbty influence, now not apparent, 
or not tnought of, may come in to give a wholly new and nnim- 
agined direction to the course of events. Thus, for instance, it 
may be allowable to conjecture the probable consequences of 
events which are likely to affect the Romish Church. Protes¬ 
tants are expecting the downfal of the Papacy; but what is it 
p^isely that they look for ? Do they distinguish between the 
Paparc% and itomanism ? Probably not; or not in any well 
denned manner. Gould any event that can be thought of as 
probable to take place in Italy, or specially at Rome, contain in 
Itself a virtue that should woi'k a material diango in the moral 
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and reli^ous condition of SOf^Odd^OOQ the human family? 
Not unless we choose to suppose, at the same meme&t, a super¬ 
natural intervention accompanying such events, and itself 
short of miraculous. If such an event consisted in the annihila¬ 
tion of the Pope’s secular pow'er and state—in the final demoli¬ 
tion of all which hitherto has made up the contrast between 
Peter’s earthly condition and that of his successors—if this de¬ 
nuding and impoverishment of the apostolic See were to bo sud¬ 
denly effected—and probably it will be effected—and if the head 
of the visible Church, voluntarily stepping down, or violently 
hurled down, from his seat among princes, were to walk away 
from the Vatican to the cell of a Dominican convent, staff in 
hand, what would he do but ascend, in the very same day, a seat 
loftier than the loftiest of regal or imperial thrones—that of a 
free, spiritual domination, bowed to with a passionately enhanced 
devotedness, by a fourth or a fifth of the human family I A Pope 
dethroned temporally, or abdicating as a prince, would, in the pre? 
sent condition of the Roman Catholic world, and even if he should 
be clad in rags, and compelled to beg his bread, wield an authority 
more widely extended, and more intently regarded, and more cor¬ 
dially sustained than any which a human hand has ever yet grasp¬ 
ed. In this sense understood, the fall of the Papacy would almost 
certainly be the resuiTection or reinstauration of Romanism. In 
fact, a thorough carrying out of the theory of Romanism—and 
how specious a theory is itl—seems to be now waiting for this very 
turn m affairs, namely, a renunciation, or throwing off from it of 
whatever is visible, tangible, worldly, and the bold announcement 
of a scheme of government which shall be purely spiritual— 
shall be absolute, universal, and itself holding in contempt, not 
merely the jjomps and vanities, the luxuries and the embellish¬ 
ments of this world; but sternly refusing to put to its lips moro 
of earthly good than a dry crust and a cup of water. The world, 
we may be sure, will never again see a Leo X., but it may see, 
and probably will see, in one person, a Dominic, a Ximenes, and 
a L^ola. 

'We might, however, advance one stop further, and grant as 
not improbable the abolition of tlie Papal office—the non-elec¬ 
tion ot a successor to Pius IX., the proclamation through the 
world of the startling fact, that there is, and will be no more a 
Pope 1 A mighty revolution truly 1 and one which men must 
note as fraught with consequences most momentous. But would 
this event—after all that Protestants could make of it, would it 
metamorphose the souls of the millions of mankind to whom 
Bomanism is more as a reality, more as a necessity, more as a 
solace, and more as a good, than Protestantism is to the mass of 
Protestants? If the sudden annihilation the vicai^ip of 
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St. Peter, meant and bron^ht with it the sadden extinction, within 
the bosoms of men, of so much of the light of Christianity as 
Itomanism has hitherto conveyed to thorn, then wo bo to the 
day in which Popery breathes its last sigh 1 But it could not bo 
so : nations would not morally expire merely because they W'ero 
told there was no more a Pius, or a Gregory, or an Innocent at 
Koine, to care for them. A moral and s|)iritual throe would 
bring forth, within every communit}', a succedaneous Pius. To 
millions of our fellow-men, the Piiest, and his offices, arc more 
important than the Pojte is to them. When they shall be told 
that there is no more a Pope^ they will sit down in sackcloth upon 
the earth, and sprinkle asnes on their heads. When they nnd 
that the Priest is no more, they will rush headlong down the 
jirecipice of despair and impiety. 

Koman Catholic nations (supernatural influences apart,) are 
not to be evangelized, or protestantized by force of catastrophes. 
The fall of “Babylon”—and wo are far from sure what the 
apocalyptic “ Babylon” is, or what it includes—when it takes 
])lace, may be jirecursive of the spread of Christian truth ;—or it 
may open the w.ay for it: it may be the rolling away of n 
stone treni the mouth of the sepulchre. But a miracle, beyond 
the range of miracles, would be the occurrence of a moral and 
spiritual revolution, as directly consequent upon, or produced by, 
a political or ecclesiastical convulsion. Any expectation of such 
a result, to spring from such causes, would be of a piece with the 
supposition that a change of ministers—the fall of the Whigs, 
and the coming in of the Tories, would ensure us a mild winter, 
or a fine summer. AVhatevcr may be the remote result of natu¬ 
ral catastrophes, and the beneficial effect of which must be looked 
for, after the lapse of a thirty or a fifty years, their immediate and 
visible consequence is ordinarily, if not always, detrimental to 
public murals, and obstructive to the spread of Christianity. 

What is likely to be the result—moral and religious—of the 
political commotions of Germany % we mean of the several Ger¬ 
manic nations. Oh! it will be said, already the tyranny of the 
“ spiritual magistrate” is giving way. The preachers of the 
gospel, our evangelic itinerants who so lately were summoned 
before the ecclesiastical tribunal, and fined and imprisoned fur 
daring to call men to repentance otherwise than as permitted by 
law, and who, in feet, could do nothing effectively for awaken¬ 
ing the consciences of men, may nova take their coarse, at will, 
through towns and villages, “ none daring to make tliem afraid.'* 
To some extent it is so, just at this moment; and it is possible, 
moreover, tba^ if Qermany be permitted to realize only a half 
of her present intentions, some important concessions, in favour 
of what, iu England, we mean by religious liberty, may be con- 
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, stitutlonally iscctirod. Yet even this benefit, if it he really en¬ 
joyed, implies far more of intelligence on the subject than 
at present prevails anywhere on the Continent, and it demands 
also an immensely better feeling, on the part of the Established 
Clergy, than they can now pretend to. The first rudiments of 
religious liberty—if the phrase be understood in a genuine 
sense, require to be taught and explained, as well in France and 
Switzerland, as in Germany, in Prussia, in Denmark. The 
most lax of neologists—men out of whose stock of Christian 
belief you could scarcely make up religion enough for a Hume 
or a Gibbon, arc often as unknowing in the principles of reli¬ 
gious liberty as any Austrian archbishop. 

But grant all you will as to the establishment of religious 
liberty, jind as to the happy consequences thence to result, let 
us calmly consider what are the natural and inevitable effects 
of the convnlsfons that arc now in progress upon the national 
mind; and let it be supposed that these convulsions are to take 
the most auspicious course possible, and are to involve as little a.s 
may be of the characters of a catastrophe. Let us suppose that 
absolutism is to die out as tranquilly as the snuff of a candle, 
and that the Germanic races are to come into the enjoyment of 
a happily-equipoised representative polity—let them reach the 
acmd of British or of American constitutionalism—what will be 
the consequences of such a change, as touching Christianity ? 
Germany—who can deny it?—has outstripped us far on the paths 
of ecclesiastical erudition and of Biblical criticism. On these 
fields not only has research been carried further, and in a sounder 
manner, by German professors; but a taste for such pursuits has 
been much more extensively diffused than among ourselves. 
Germany, therefore, has a firm hold of Christianity, as a viaitcr 
of learned inquiry and of ingenious disquisition. Then, again, 
it holds to religious abstractions, and in a sense, to Christianity, 
through the medium of its taste for metaphysical s{)eculatio]). 
German thinkers, whose actual belief, if put in words, would 
scandalize even the free-thinking among ourselves, may, in style 
and habit, and in aspect and tone, seem personally to be quite 
as religious as the most religious among ourselves. 

Now, not to name some other causes to wliicfl^ this—if one 
may so term it—religious preeminence may be attributed, it 
has manifestly resulte<l, in an indirect manner, from that ronditioii 
of political thraldom which has precluded the intellect of Ger¬ 
many from the field of political speculation. The bold and active 
minds of Germany have been “ shut up ” within the dim pre¬ 
cincts of antiquariani»n and of hietaphysical thewizing, because 
th^ have been shut out from those precincts of reality and of 
intense excitement which are o{)cned to a people by free institu* 
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tions, like those of England and Amenca. Why is it that we 
cannot match the German scholars ? and whjjr do we come off so 
|H)oriy on the listed enclosures of metaphysic combat 1 Why, 
out because we are all of us, or nearly all, intent upon the vivid in¬ 
terests of the great and real world. A parliamentaiy career, a 
professional career, with its high rewards—a mercantile career, 
with its opulence, is open to every energetic spirit. As for a 
life of hara reading—eighteen hours’ study per diem —it will not 
pay! As for theories of the universe I—to what earthly account 
can they be turned? The German mind, whidi has so long been 
caged by absolutism, as a moping spectator of political move¬ 
ments, has excelled on arduous lines of research by a dire ne¬ 
cessity: it has become erudite and profound, moodily, and in 
revenge of its oppressions. But now, what will take place ? Tho 
jirison walls are crumbling in this earthquake; the fences are 
already levelled; all men, and foremost the men of most intelli¬ 
gence, are rushing onwa^ toward the platform of political de¬ 
velopment. Men are beginning to breathe as well as to think; 
and they will henceforward act more than they meditate. The 
public weal, with its real and its imaginary interests, will drive 
out of their minds whatever has a less potent hold of the hopes 
and passions of men. How then will it fare with nice points of 
criticism, or with transcendental philosophies, when some vital 
parliamentary question is to be carried ?—just as it fares with 
straws and tatters w'hen a sudden gust of wind takes its course 
througli a paved square. 

In England we may easily bo cool upon matters with which 
we have always been familiar; but in Germany novelty will drive 
men toward ^nzy. Besides, when the tumultuous emotions ol 
this era of change have subsided, there will gradually open be¬ 
fore the people of all classes new courses of commerciid and pro¬ 
fessional enterprise, as well as of political ambition. This will 
be the natural consequence of political liberty; and it will be 
hailed, too, as its invaluable fruit. Every man’s energies and 
time will be worth to him five-fold more than they were hereto¬ 
fore. Men will find the opportunity for making fortunes who, 
under the old system, never Earned of such a thing as possiide, 
and who lived contentedly upon what they will soon learn to think 
of as a despicable pittance. The halnts of the middle classes will 
become more expensive; and as the price paid for show and luxury, 
they must surrender their light-hearted phyncal tranquillity: 
there will be less holiday-makmg, and more toil and mme care, 
and more of the corroding alternations of h^ and fear. Lsm- 
don, and Manchester, and Liverpod, and Olaagow will r^ieat 
tliemsdves wherever a thorough political ettancipatiem takes 
place. There will tbsii be fewer philowqdien, and fewer adw- 
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lors; but many more combatants upon the arduous field where 
fortunes arc won and lost. 

Need it be proved that mighty changes, such as these, must 
powerfully affect the religious condition of any people, and espe¬ 
cially of a people whose hdd of Christianity has been, and is, atten¬ 
uated in an extreme degree? A reply, if needed, to a question 
on this point might be found in looking to the gradually expanding 
operation of the very same order of causes among ourselves. Have 
not the ever swelling tides of political agitation wrought their 
obliterative effect to a great extent upon the religious mind of 
England ? Do not the ever enhancing and the imperious de¬ 
mands of commercial and professional life, 
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not this tyranny of business drive hundreds and thousands of 
rofessed Christian men out from their closets, to save, it may 
e, yet a remnant of their religious hopes in their pews ? as when 
the town is on fire men rush with their valuables to deposit them 
in the Parish Church. 

Well therefore may it be apprehended that, in Gonnany, 
where Christianity itself hangs by a thread, the sudden stimulus 

g iven to the most turbulent and the most stirring passions and 
esires, all of a worldly sort, will, both by the excitements and 
by the necessities therewith connected, banish almost from the 
thoughts of men the things that arc unseen and eternal. 

Let it be fully granted that the proclamation of an entire re¬ 
ligious liberty, from side to side of Europe—liberty to teach, and 
preach, and proselyte; liberty to W'orship anywhere, eve^where, 
and anyhow ; liberty to write and to print and to distribute, to 
sell ana to give, tracts and Bibles; in a word, British religious 
liberty, and more, if more be desirable—^would open a field of 
promise which Christians would exult to see outspread before 
them. Be it so : nevertheless we must profess to think that the 
concomitant excitements of political, professional, and commer¬ 
cial ambition, likely at the same moment, and as a consequence 
of the very same revolntions, to be brought to bear upon the 
Continental nations, will, on any ground of probable calculation, 
(^yerate with ten—twenty times the force, and in a direction op- 
jiiosed to the spread of ChristiuiHy. The proclamation of Con¬ 
tinental religions liberty would set scores and hundreds of good 
fidks among ourselves a-travelling instantly, with their port¬ 
manteaus crammed with tracts and Tertammits—French, Italian, 
German, Spanitii, and tiierest; and the mlxmtiptiondists of Con¬ 
tinental Series would swell at an amaaiog rate. But we much 
dottbt if tite nations of thn Continent^ who tiihak themselves ^ 
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In advance of us on all grounds of philosophy, vrill ever accept 
Clu'istiunity at our hands. We do not believe tlwt France, Ger> 
many, Italy, Spain, Avill ever consent to import our theology, 
or our notions of the Cxospel. When they return to Christi¬ 
anity, they will do so energetically, indigenowly^ and indepen¬ 
dently. They will do so in a manner which, while it will 1 ' 0 - 
juice every Christian bosom, will astound and scandalise Church- 
ridden good folks of all parties, among ourselves. 

Such a revolution, wo devoutly believe, shall come in its time; 
but at present—and setting off us of little account the facilities 
it would afford to British itinerant zeal—religious liberty in 
Franee, Germany, Italy, and Spain, would be something like tho 
unloosing a corpse—the knocking off marble chains from a mar¬ 
ble statue—or tho unstopping of an em]>ty bottle I Keligious 
liberty is indeed an incalculable boon when granted to a people 
among whom religious intensity of feeling has Tong been pent up. 
But is this the case anywhei'e between the shores of the Atlautiu 
and the deserts of Siberia ? Kvery morsel of religious liberty that 
has been granted by successive Governments in England has been 
conceded witli a solemn fueling, as if an experiment were making 
which must put in ])eril, the church, the aristocracy, and the 
throne; and on the side of the recipients of tho boon it has boon 
accepted witli a depth of emotion like that of a man who at 
length looks upon the sky after a life of unjust imprisonment. 
In France, if not in Germany, religious liberty would bo “ de¬ 
creed ” as easily as the remission of a halfpenny toll, and would 
be accepted—we know not in what mood, unless it be that of 
those who take something that is offered them in tliese terms— 
“ Docs anybody care for uiis ? ” 

Momentous changes, h^pily affecting the religious condition 
of the nations of the Continent, may be the issue of tho present 
revolutionary commotion; but if so, such changes will take tlieir 
rise from causes not as yet visible^ or not yet put in movement. 
It is otherwise among ourselves. This same European earth- 
({uakc is now acting—is re-acting upon England and Scotland, 
in a manner which, if it be not gmruig and conspicuous, is such 
as presents an outline of awful grandeur, dimly revealed, in the 
mists of futurity, to the eye of the thoughtful. 

^iie Future 1 —** what shall it do for England We know 
not: but we see the Christianity of En^an^ as affected by the 
sociid revolutionaiy crisis of the Continent, prepaHng to devidop 
itself so as it has not hitherto, either in modern times, or at «oy 
time since its first promulgation. A page will explain what wo 
mean. Christianity has developed its energies rangly in the 
course of ages. The rudiments of trutli, all dearly defined aa 
they are in the cuion of Scr^ture, have been chmuoiogieaU^ 
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brought into activitj^r, or made prominent. Not indeed as if 
any new principle of faith, or any new mode of piety, was from 
time to time evolved—(any such supposition we must hold to be 
equally unfounded and pernicious)—for, on our supposition, no¬ 
thing has in any age been brought forward which might not 
have been seen, understood, and established at any previous time. 
The Church historian should make it his task to trace and to ex¬ 
hibit tliese successive developments of the Christian system, and 
should, moreover, endeavour to show that a certain reason and 
order has been providentially observed in the series; each epoch 
having had a relation to the preceding period as a result of it, 
and to the following as its precursor. 

Not to attempt in this place a theme so extensive, it may ho 
enough, in the way of exemplification, to look to the history of 
recent times. Within a century three perfectly distinguishable 
developments of the Gospel have had place; the first of these 
has manifestly passed the height of its intensity; the second is 
])erhaps passing it; the third is yet in full course. But there is 
a fourth, destined, we must believe, to break upon the world, 
and to renovate the Church; and we risk the conjecture that 
those social convulsions that are now taking place arc the 
means appointed to usher in among ourselves this new, and 
probably final display of the salutary powers of the religion wo 
profess. The great question of the equipoise of classes within 
the social system, which, as unsolved, is racking Europe, and 
France especially, with ruinous violence, and which, unless it be 
truly and speedily solved, must shake the British Constitution 
also—this problem can, as we believe, be practically disposed of 
only by the aid of influences which Christianity is to furnish. 
But then it is not Christianity in its note actual condition among tis 
that can render the sort of aid which the inveterate evils of the 
social system arc demanding. Christianity must travail anew, 
and must bring forth her last product of power) before she can 
save us as a people from convulsions, or work deliverance for 
us in a secular sense; and therefore is it that this peril, and 
these dark alarms, and these mutterings of dismay surround 
us; and therefore it is that political dangers go on blackening 
our prospect until, in the midst of this agony, the truth which 
subsists in a latent state among us shall be brought out and be¬ 
come effective. That is to say, the idtimate power of the reli¬ 
gion of the Sci'iptnres shall gain a full expression, and shall 
take hold of the world's affairs, ruling them in a new manner. 

We have said that three distinguishable developments of 
Christianity have had place within the last hundred years. 
The Befonnation had ootaiiied fur us, and consigned to our 
kec'ping—Chrisliaiiity accoitiing to the written wora. Thb wait 
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the meaning of the revolutions of the sixteenth centui^; and its 
text was—“ to the law and to the testimony.” The work of the 
Keformation still abides; for all communions that have separated 
from Rome still rest upon this foundation, namely, the supreme 
authority, and the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 

The middle of the last century—the years that date just one 
hundred years back from this time—saw, in the preaching of the 
Wesleys and of Whitefield, and their immediate followere, a de¬ 
velopment of Christianity which was not simply extraordinary 
as to its extent, and as to its efficacy, but which was netc and 
])eculiar. The Methodist movement, taking its stand upon 
the basis of the Reformation Gospel, which itself was such an 
unfolding of the meaning of the apostolic writings as had never 
before been effected, moved forward from this ground, and 
the Methodist leadei's brought the lately understood Gosjiol to 
bear, with unprecedented effect, upon the consciences of men 
individmlly. The simplest and the most rndimental idea of 
Christianity, as a call to repentance, and an offer of mercy, and 
an opening of heaven, and a dispensation of the “gift of doil” 
—this rudimentui idea filled the hearts and occupietl the minds, 
and broke ever and again from the lips of preachei'S, whether 
Arminian or Calvinistic:—this fresh Gospel was Methodiam. 

About forty years seems to be the allotted period of a religions 
ejroch; and at the end of that term, or near it, Methodism, in 
its character as a new development of the Gospel, had accomplisiicd 
its functions, and had itself subsided into a tranquil and perma¬ 
nent ecclesiastical condition, taking its place among other and 
older communions. Its beneficial influences were indeed far 
from being terminated; its vitality was exhausted; its preachers 

E rod aimed the same glad tidings with happy effect, and they 
clieved themselves to be W'earing the mantle of their Elijah. 
But it was not so. A new Evangelic power—a power sjiring- 
ing out of Methodism, independent of it, was about to descend 
from heaven to earth ; and the mantle of Elijah was soon seen to 
have come down upon the shoulders of the bounders of Missions. 
It might at first sight be thought that the missionary enter- 

{ irise was nothing more than a mere carrying out, into heathen 
ands, of the Methodistic zeal, and of the Methodistic Gospel. 
But it showed itself at once to be quite another matter. In 
heaven’s eye it was a development altogether new, and which 
was to bring into play a very diflerent order of motives and emo¬ 
tions, and was to give prominence to o^ects which never before 
had been distinctly discerned by the Church, or steadily re- 
ganled as of prime importance. The Christian Church (of ail 
communions) was to tne core revolutionized by the Missionary 
Development: its tone and dialect, its topics and its occupa<< 
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tions were all changed, and shifted, with wonderful rapidity, 
and with equal compkkmess. Well might it hare been said 
forty years ago—“ old things have passed away, and behold all 
things have become new!” Methodism was an intensity com¬ 
ing to a focus within men’s bosoms, individually; it was con- 
eentraiive mainly, and diffusive incidentally, or in a secondary 
manner. But the missionary development was in a feeble 
sense, conccntrative; while its energies were all diffusive. If 
Methodism exhibited the light of heaven, brought with irresist¬ 
ible force to bear upon each heart, the missionary' dispensation 
was a beam of day, illuminating a distant expanse. That the 
two developments were essentially different, and that the one 
was not a mere branching off of the other, became manifest, nr 
might easily have been inferred, from the almost antagonist style 
of that order of personal religion which came to be charaetpris- 
tic of each. The missionary piety is not a personal intensity ; 
btit a mild benevolence. Methodism might, and sometimes did 
carry unsound minds on towards insanity. The missionary zeal 
might impel unsound minds, not indeed toward insanity, but 
toward absurdity. The very scene of the two movements was 
shifted, fur the one had taken place ordinarily within walls con¬ 
secrated to the worship of God;—the other occupies boards 
trodden yesterday, and to be trodden to-morrow, by the world. 
It is the same Christianity indeed, which once held to the 
church, the chapel, or the meeting-house, but which now re¬ 
sorts to the Town Hall; we must not however so far delude 
ourselves with names as to imagine that one and the same lieii- 
gious Development has run on from the one class of structures 
to the other. 

Methodism had its forty years as Heaven’s ambassador to 
men : it has now gone to its parish^ where. Heaven forbid that it 
should I'elax in its useful labours. The missionary zeal, too, 
has h.'ul its forty years, as a distinct development of a certain 
order of Christian motives. It is not now waning or subsiding; 
but it is assuming a permanent form, and is conforming itself to 
established modes of procedure as an instrument of foreign 
Christiani'zation; and Heaven forbid that its labours .should be 
relaxed or restricted, or that its funds should be diminished 1 In 
the next foidy years the several Missionaiy Societies may effect 
far more go^ than they have effected in the past forty; and 
there is reason to indulge so cheering a hope. But the mission¬ 
ary epoch, as a di^ensation, has passed the point at which 
another epoch might be looked for as commencing. 

Just as the missionary zeal ^irang emt of Mediodiam, so 
ont of the missionary zeal has sprung (mainly aHhot^h not* 

wholly) tbnt now onrraot development of »e mtergies of 
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the Gospel which we are witnessing. The ‘order of causa¬ 
tion on this ground is natural. Christianity when it awakens 
the consciences of men individually, impels them to teach evciy 
man his brother, and it calls all men brethren, and desires 
the salvation of all. In this order, care for the soul comes 
first; but.care for the body immediately follows. The evan¬ 
gelist visits men in their homes that he may persuade them to 
repent: he finds them there destitute, famisning, naked, and 
utterly wretched. He reports what he has seen. But from tliei 
moment that this report reaches the ears, and sinks into the 
hearts of Christians, the veiy Gospel they entertain becomes in 
a manner transniuted within their bosoms. In other words, 
Christianity, brought on a large scale into near communion with 
the bodily wretchedness of men, spontaneously develops an 
energy o^ its own—an energy proper for the occasion. Then 
comes on the dispensation of compassion, under which the wants 
of the body excite a sympathy more vivid than that which relates 
to the wants of the soul. 

It is quite true that Christianity has, in every age, and oven 
under its most corrupt forms, proved its heavenly origin in this 
very manner; that is to sajr, by producing and by rendering 
effective, a sympathy of which heathen nations knew nothing. 
But that development of Christian compassion which is now mid¬ 
way on in its epoch, has received a character quite now and 
peculiar from the alliance it has formed with three nowers, hert*- 
tofore scarcely known to it. The first of these is the legislative 
and administrative powers of the State, a reaction from which 
imparts to it gravity and momentum. The second is the volun¬ 
tary “ society” power, whence it derives an intensity of excite¬ 
ment, and in connexion with which it spreads itself over a wide 
surface, and takes effect upon thousands of minds, instead of 
tens, as heretofore. The third of these modifying influences is that 
derived from those established principles of political economy 
which regulate Christian benevolence in accordance with what 
should not be called worldly prudence, but rather scientific dis¬ 
cretion. The most simple-minded philanthropists have at length 
come to understand that mere love and pity, left to ibllow their 
own impulses, may injure those whom they would help. Raw 
sympathy, brought into a state of excitement by Christian mo¬ 
tives, is a power actually to be dreaded, if it act on a large scale. 
Thus momfied, therefore, and thus brought into relationship 
with civil government, with voluntary associations, and with the 
principles of political science, Christian compassion, directed to¬ 
ward the alleviation of the bo^y sufferings of men—especially 
(xf the lowest classes—is a new power, and the present is the em 
pf its development. 
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But there is a power yet to be eliclted-'-a power proper to onr 
holy religion, and most characteristic of it, and which the now 
imminent perils of the social system throughout Europe, and 
not least so in this country, seem to be bringing into activity. 
What w'e intend is something more stern uian the aympathif 
which the Gospel generates, and more serious than the zeal 
which it inspires; we mean—that sense of Kight which it so 
solemnly authenticates, which it will yet bring to bear, not 
simply, as heretofore, upon the individual behaviour of men, one 
towara another, but upon the relationship of class to class, 
throughout the social system, and the momentous operation of 
which will, as we conjecture, give a character to those revolu¬ 
tions that are impending upon the civilized world. Christianity, 
we believe, is now about to do for civilized communities that 
which no political reforms, and no political philosophy, and cer¬ 
tainly no insurrections, can ever enect. If it were asked. What 
shall be the future of England ? the prediction might be risked, 
that, inasmuch as Biblical principles have hera a firmer hold 
of the human mind than in any other country, it shall be the 
chosen field whereupon the last development of the powers of the 
Keligion of Christ snail take place; and wherein shall be carried 
out, in a signal manner, tiiat dispensation of Justice under 
which nations may prosper permanently, and be at peace with¬ 
in themselves. 

Are we supposing that Christianity shall come in to frame 
political constitutions, or that texts shall be cited in Parliament 
for the purpose of ovemiling contrary decisions of political 
science 1 By no means; a very different office do we assign to 
the Bible, and a very different function to its interpreters. An 
illustration of what is intended presents itself at nand. Take 
the case of that mere compassion, or sympathy for the bodily 
suffering of those around u^ to which the motives of the Gospel 
impart intensity. Those who are most susceptible of this sym¬ 
pathy, and are most alive too to Christian influences, are often 
impelled, in their benevolent eagerness, to adopt measures, the 
tendency of which would be, if not instantly, yet after a while, 
to aggravate these miseries^ or to spread them over a wider 
surfltce. Here then comes in the guidance and the corrective 
influence of Political Science—of Pmitical Economy, and of that 
practical discretion which is acquired in administering any i^s- 
tem of relief, whether voluntaiy or statutoiy. In tms case, it 
is the office of Christianity to <^1 out the benevolent af^tions, 
uid to impart to them a momentum which at length prevails 
over the sluggishness, and the selfishness, and the blind prejudice 
that stands m its way. The Gospel generates the emotion, and 
keeps it in a state of efficient activity; and tlien the office of 
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Political Science is so to instruct, and to inform this power of 
sympathy, that the end it aims at, namely, tlie improved condi¬ 
tion of the wretched, shall indeed be secur^. 

Now, in the case before us, what we suppose as yet to take 
place, is analogous to what we have here referred to as actually 
taking place. The Bible will afford no direct aid in digesting 
political constitutions, or in framing enactments intendetl to re¬ 
gulate the rate of wages, or to define the respective rights and 
privileges of classes. From the Bible wo shall never be able fairly 
to extort any such things as a criminal code, or a system of taxa¬ 
tion, or a scheme for regulating or for restricting the employment 
of capital: it was given to the world for no such pnrjioses. But 
is it therefore not available for giving effect to those measures of 
amelioration which a ripened political science shall point to and 
authenticate? We are conheient that it is thus available, and 
believe, as wo have said, that the present urgent perils of the 
country are the means destined for bringing out, from the 
depths of the Christian System, those long latent energies of J iis- 
tice, apart from which the clearest demonstrations of political 
science will never take effect. National perils, and the distresses 
of classes, while they compel political science to ripen and to 
])romulgate its conclusions, shall, with a sort of convulsive throe, 
call out and bring into operation, a salutary force from the 
Christian Code. Political Science shall determine what is 
Justice, as between class and class, and shall tell us on well as¬ 
certained grounds of experience, what those measures are, which 
may be looked to for securing to each class its wellbeing; and 
then a hitherto unknown and unimagined intensity imparted to 
Christian principles, shall break down all opposition, and shall 
bring out, in fact, the true and the good m the structure of 
society. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of intelligent readers of the 
Bible, that in almost all those passages, as well of the New as 
of the Old Testament, which the devout mind clings to as 
predictive of ultimate felicity for the human family, there ap¬ 
pears, at the end of the vista of hope—a tribunal of Justice. We 
entirely put out of view eveiy one of those passages which, on 
grounds of reasonable interpretation, should be regarde<l as 
bearing upon the adjudication of men, individually, at tho tri¬ 
bunal of an after life. We now refer to those passages only 
which it is scarcely possible to understand otherwise tlian as 
prophetical of the condition of the nations on earth. The 
Messiah’s kingdom in this world, (we are implying no opini on 
as to what is called “ the Personal Beign,”) tliis Kingdom of 
the Son of David is spoken of in terms which convey, as its 
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distinctively characteristic feature, the idea of a stem admi¬ 
nistration of Justice, and of Justice for heretofore oppressed 
classes. The instances are very many, and they all hear one 
import, and they might all be brought under interpretation, as 
various expressions of that prediction—ill as it seems to accord 
with what we are apt to regard as the tenor of the Gospel, and 
which the Son of Man himself utters, when He promises to those 
who shall faithfully “ keep his w'orks”—and shall prove them¬ 
selves the fit ministers or his kingdom, that they “ shall have 
power over the nations,” and shall “ rule them with a rod of 
iron,” and under which administration those nations shall be 
broken to shivers “ as the vessels of the potter.” If this be a 
prediction quoted from the second Psalm, and throwing it for¬ 
ward to the period of Messiah’s triumphant entrance upon his 
kingdom, then it indicates in tlie clearest manner what we now 
assume, namely, that a dispensation of inflexible .justice —jus¬ 
tice for the nations, and administered on behalf of the wretched, 
shall be that which is to fill up the intentions of God’s dealings 
with men upon eariJi. 

Nothing can be clearer to the same purport than is the tenor 
of the seventy-second Psalm. That it is predictive of the Mes¬ 
siah’s rule on earth has always been believed. It is, in a word, 
the foreshowing of a rule of right coming in upon inveterate 
wrongs, and subsisting and continuing for a lengthened period 
to cany forward its purposes, while wrong also co-exists. The 
Messiah shall “judge thy people with righteousness, and thy 

I ioor with judgment, and shall break in pieces the oppressor.” 
[ict the Psalm be read anew' with this idea—that it holds forth 
the principal characteristic of a future dispensation, the end of 
which shall be universal peace on earth. The thirty-second 
chapter of Isaiah bears entirely the same import—“ A king shall 
reign in righteousness,” under whom “princes shall rule in 
juagraent.” An efficacious development of the first principles 
of morality—principles/a/:t«^precerfence of motives of benevolence 
—shall bring in the epoch of tranquil happiness, and thus “ the 
work of RIGHTEOUSNESS shall bo jieace, and the effect of right- 
ousness quietness and assurance for ever.” 

Hitherto Christianity has won its praise, and has demonstrated 
its heavenly origin, far more conspicuously as an impulse of mercy, 
and ns bringing relief for the wretched, than as a nile of right. 
So long as the world has been managing its own affairs in its 
own way, the Gospel has wandered hither and thither over 
the field, binding up the wounds of the victims oH cruelty, and 
pouring in its own oil and wine. But when the tline comes 
for Christ to rule the world, then th<we offices iff mercy wbkdi 
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in times past have been its ^ry, shall take a sabordinato place, 
so that the stem energies of justice may bear sway. Is not the 
forty-fifth Psalm a pr^iction of Messitm’s reign on earth ? and 
what is its tone? it is the very same. A stern and martial 
administration of justice amon^ the nations is, in a word, what 
it means; and this is the marking feature, the note of recogni¬ 
tion, whereby the coming in of Messiah's kingdom shall^be known 
and shall be hailed by his people:—thus shall the redoeined 
nations greet his advent—“ Giro thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
Most Mighty; in thy majesty ride prosperously, because of (for 
the sake of) truth, and meekness, and righteousness, and thy 
right hand (administrative energy) shall teach thee terrible 
things.” “ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and over; the sceptre 
of thy kingdom is a right sceptre." 

The pith of these, and of many other well-remembered pas¬ 
sages, is this—that, at tiie end, and when the Divine scheme is 
winding up, and is reaching its long-intended and long-post¬ 
poned purpose, the religion of Christ shall bring to bear upon 
the social and national condition of mankind —a heretofore un- 
thought of development of the eternal laws of justice. In the 
midst of that glare of glory which prophetic Scripture instructs 
and encourages us to look to with eager hope—in the very midst 
of that heavenly effulgence, there is disceniible a symbol sharply 
defined by its dark contour against the brightness of the vision, 
and it is the Iron sceptre” of Messiah’s kingdom that we there 
descry. 

If, then, we are to speak of the Future—and of the Christiau 
Future—and of the Christian futurity of the British people— 
we .should not think of predicting catastrophes;—not becanso 
catastrophes may not actuallv come, for they may seem (piite 
probable; but because they (fo not lie within our ken. We do 
not profess to be prophets. We have learned that political cal¬ 
culations are cobwebs, or are likely to be swept away like cob¬ 
webs, and that Biblical calculations, if definite, are perilous, and 
too often illusory. What we are thinking of is the development 
of a principle, and which is a main element of revealed religion, 
and which, hitherto, has not merely had a too feeble influence 
upon men individually, but which has never yet taken a forcible 
hold of any social system, or had a conspicuous part in adjusting 
and rectifying the political and economic relationship of classes. 
Then a step further we advance in conjecturing that those sluK'ks 
of the European earthquake which have in them a social, rather 
than a merely political meaning, shall so affect this country as 
to bring out the latent energy of the reli^n which toe (alone 
almost among the nations) cordially adhere to and profess. 
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This development of a latent principle mnst come on along 
with, and as conseqaent upon, a new perusal of the {Scriptures— 
that is to say, the perusal of them in a new light. The Kefor^ 
mation brought about such a new perusal of them, or a read> 
ing of things that had often been read before, but had never be¬ 
fore been so understood. Methodism was produced and carried 
forward by the means of such a fresh I'eading of the words of 
life. And has not the Missionary zeal given us, in a sense, a 
new Bible 1 has it not brought out of their dark comers scores 
of bright passages that had barely been noticed by our prede¬ 
cessors? within these forty years the Bible has come to be 
what it never was before, namely, a Missionary Manual. So 
shall it be when the first putting forth of the Iron Sceptre 
shall attract all eyes, and shall carry trembling and awe 
into the slumbering consciences of professed Christians. It 
would not have been equitable at any time previous to the pre¬ 
sent Missionary era, to nave brought an indictment against the 
Christian ministry at large on the ground of its neglect of those 
missionary texts which we have at length learned to understand as 
an imperative command to carry the Gospel into heathen lands. 
For MS now to neglect this duty, and to overlook these texts, would 
be to bring down upon ourselves the heaviest guilt. But our 
fathers had not been awakened so to read the Scriptures; the 
time was not come, and all slumbered until it came. 

It is the same as to a large class of passages, the clear import 
of which lias rarely, if ever, been set Wore the ]>cople from the 
pulpit. Passages there are, which, when the time of awakening 
comes, shall break like a thunder-clap upon Christian congrega¬ 
tions. The preacher will tremble as he takes his text, and Uie 
people will tremble as they hear it expounded and applied. 
What will then be new? not tlie text, or the interpretation of it, 
as if critical ingenuity had at last dug down upon some fossil 
sense that had never before been thought of. Wnat will be new 
will be a mind to accept as true, and as applicable to ourselve.<i, 
some of the simplest and the most intelligiole phrases and sen¬ 
timents of the Bible. 

The eliciting and the establishment of anv one class of truths 
has almost always involved a temporary occuftation of some other 
truth. So it has been, that while the im])ort of Scripture, as a 
message of pardon and a revelation of ftee grace, has been re¬ 
covered, and has been set clear of the incrustations of sixteen 
centuries, the not incompatible, but antagonistic import of Scrip¬ 
ture, as revealing a great scheme of retribution, has well-nigh been 
lost sight of. But now—so we may safely conclude—now that 
the doctrine of grace is fully recovered, and now that it has taken 
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its due place in the belief of Protestant Churches, whence it 
shall never again be removed—4iow may that other truth, upon 
the counteractive influence of which the equipoise of revelation 
depends—now may it without risk be fully brought forward, bo 
boldly announced, and authoritatively enforced, if tho doctrines 
of grace are irrefragably certain, not less certain is the doctrine 
of an administrative scheme of government, exact, universal, un¬ 
deviating, and in the carrying out of which Eternal Justice is 
to bo honoured. 

But how shall we reconcile principles so contradictory, or how 
expound the Gospel and the Law, so as to save the integrity of 
both? To attempt this is not our task. An easy task siiall it 
bo when the Bible comes to be listened to, theological logic apart 
—an easy task shall it be when Christianity has developed its 
ultimate energy, as an expression of eternal rectitude! 

It would not perhaps be extremely difhcult to follow out in 
idea that chain of causes which may bring about among ourselves, 
and ere long, such a development as we have ajKiken of. Our 
social condition, especially as a mercantile and a manufacturing 
community, is becoming oveiy year more critical, and more |ier- 
plcxing; meantime, the now present and unlooked for convul¬ 
sions of the continental nations are reacting upon us, in u manner 
which the boldest minds dare not distinctly look at, or inquire 
into. A moment may come, and it is jierhaps at hand, when 
social perplexities must in some manner be met and disposed of. 
But shall we meet them as they have been met in France, by 
murderous collisions of class with class—by street slaughter— 
by the mowing down of mobs with artillery, and by a phmgo 
through blood-reeking revolutions, to land upon the terra frtm 
of a military despotism ? Not so; may we not devoutly liopo 
it ? But if not, then it must be in another manner, and in a 
manner which shall throw an unwonted stress ujxm the moral 
energies of the country, or upon the religious convictions of all 
classes. 

Destitution and disti'ess, perhaps enhanced and diffused, or if 
not actually increased, yet reported, adduced, and brought out 
more distinctly to view than at present it is,—this exhibition of 
Buffering, must at the same moment quicken the alarms of states¬ 
men, and excite in an extreme degree the sympathies of tho more 
feeling portion of the community. The sluggishness of public 
men will be broken in upon, and large measures of relief will be 
thought of and propounded. At the same time, such arrange¬ 
ments and miti^tions as ‘‘charity” can command, will be had 
Kcourse to. But it will quickly be discovered that the social 
])robleni is one that is not to be dealt with on any such ground 
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as this. The difficulty is too mighty to be disposed of delicately 
and lovingly. The malady is of a sort that will not yield to 
cmulgents—the lotion of sympathy frets the patient as much as 
it soothes his anguish. In a word, although mercy is never out 
of season, it will be felt that the era of mercy, as chief agent for 
the relief of the sufferings of classes, is past. After a brief and 
awful pause, it shall be acknowledged that the era of Rioht has 
come on. But Right—whence is it to be derived, or from what 

1 )rinciplcs reasoned out, or by what sanctions authenticated, or 
ly what penalties enforced 1 If it were attempted, at such a 
moment, to make out and to define the limits of social justice, 
on any princ-lyde known to the Britisli Constitution, this method 
of procedure could bring out no results commensurate with the 
occasion, and for this reason, that no such occasion, no such social 
crisis, no such portentous problem, has ever been contemplated, 
much less provided for, by the British Constitution, or by any 
other political framework, ancient or modern. 

If recourse were had, in such an emergency, to abstract doc¬ 
trines, nr to scholastic systems of moral philosophy, or to some 
theory, happening just then to be in vogue, nothing but inter¬ 
minable debates could be the consequence. Universities might 
wrangle for ten years, before any conclusion which practical men 
could compi’ehend, and adopt, could be arrived at. Wo arc not 
however without resource. Christianity is part and paniel of 
tlie law of the land, and therefore it is a recognised and consti¬ 
tutional authority. Moreover, Christianity is the cordial belief 
of great masses of tlie }>eople—upper, and middle, and lower; it 
is therefore an authority^ the intervention of which would readily 
and gladly be hailed, not by one rank or interest, but by multi¬ 
tudes of every rank, and especially so in an hour of fear and per¬ 
plexity. 

What then is it that might, at such a moment, take place ? 
not, as we have already said—that Revelation should be brought 
in to supersede the functions of civil society; far from it. Legis¬ 
lative wisdom, and statesmanlike ability, and practical good sense, 
would combine to devise, to digest, and to elanorate the measures 
best to be adopted; and then, those measures having been as¬ 
sented to, and approved— Bible Force would come m to carry 
them through, sweeping away irresistibly, all oppositions of class 
selfishness and prejudice. Such and such measures (and we 
should quite overstep what we think to be our function in pre¬ 
suming to specify them) having been propounded and discassed, 
and voted as good, not by the legiuature merely, but by the 
British people, there would be no question whether they should, 
or coulo, be put in force. Public men will have devised these 
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measures, the legislature will have passed them, and then hea« 
ven itself will see to what remains. Neither Moses nor the pru> 
phets, neither David, nor Solomon, nor Isaiah, nor Jeremiah, nor 
Ezekiel, nor Paul, nor James, nor even our blessed Lord, will 
teach us how to frame Acts of Parliament, or on what grounds 
of political expediency societies should be constituted; but when 
Parliaments have ascertained what it is whiuh a crisis demands, 
and when experienced writers have informed us in what inodes 
our endeavours may best be carried forward, then prophets and 
apostles, in tones never before listened to, shall enjoin the due 
performance of the part which we have thus assigned to our¬ 
selves. 

When once Bible power has, by any such social crisis, been 
brought to bear, in an open manner, upon national interests— 
when once the sign of the Son of man” has thus been seen In 
the political heavens—when the iron sceptre has caught all eyes, 
that is to say, when Christ’s authority shall, in a signal instance, 
have prevailed in controlling state affairs, then shall this same 
{lower be seen to be taking effect in a thousand instances that 
were not at first thought of. Sympathy and mercy, ap])licd ns 
they have been, and are, to the alleviation of the miseries en¬ 
dured by classes, arc like the fragrant ointment poured forth 
by i)iety and love; but the word of truth and justice when 
once it shall be uttered, shall take effect ui)on the (Useased social 
body in another manner:—“ Co, for thou art healed of thy 
{)lague.” To what an incalculable extent would the weight of 
distress now j)res8ing u{)on all classes bo relieved, sim{)Iy ()y an 
efficacious recovery ofj and return to, ]>ub1ic and j)rivate recti¬ 
tude ! If commercial reverses visit us {leriodically, as {)C8tiIencu 
and famine may visit us, in the form of judgmeuts from heaven, 
how greatly are these reverses aggravated, as they affect classes, 
and individuals, by the defective morality to which custom and 
familiarity have given a loose sanction ! There may be room to 
question whether even the most disastrous of those overthrows 
which the trading and coinmei'cial classes have sustained, would 
have occurred at all, had there been diffused through all classes 
a higher-toned morality. 

All thinking persons feel that the never yet adjusted rela¬ 
tionship of class to class, in our social systems, is an urg^t 
problem, carrying with it every kind of difficulty, and which 
the now-pending revolutionary conflicts between classes, on the 
Continent, are renderii^ more ilifficult and more perilous ever^ 
day among ourselves. Great organic changes, or measures equi- 
vMent to organic chants, must be brought to bear u]xin the social 
malady—or otherwise it will, in this country as it has in France^ 
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come to its crisis 8|)ontaneously, and with an accompaniment 
of tlie direst calamities. These changes, or these measures of 
relief, wo believe to surpass the powers of the legislature to give 
effect to them, even if they do not surpass its wisdom to devise. 
The alternative therefore is the occurrence of a terrific crisis, and 
the repetition of such at short intervals; or else the bringing in 
of a force new to politics, and hitherto latent in the inspired 
writings. 

It has been latent, hitherto, because that state of the social 
system which should bring it into activity belongs to the present 
time, and is itself now only partially developed. What might 
be called social consciousness is that which distinguishes Uio 
civilized communities of modern times. This consciousness 
implies, not only a wide spread cognizance of the condition of 
the several classes that make up the body politic, but a feeling 
pervading each class, and connecting each with the others, by a 
sort of vital sympathy. The body politic is continually coming 
into nearer and nearer analogy with animal life. There is within 
it one sensorium, toward which all sensations tend, and one ner¬ 
vous system, affected throughout by any morbid condition of any 

{ lart, or member, llepresentative government, whether it may 
)C more or less complete, theoretically, or practically well man¬ 
aged, is but one of tne modes of national consciousness, and only 
one medium of the national volitions. Through the press, and 
by the means of that extended and instantaneous interchange of 
feeling and will which belong to a commercial state, and which 
the reccntljjr contrived velocities of correspondence and of transit 
so wonderfully facilitate, every thing that is anywhere thought, 
felt, suffered, intended, willed, or done, is instantly reported, un¬ 
derstood, and (to use a physiological term) is duly assimilated, 
and is commingled, either as aliment, or as medicament, or as 
infection, or as poison, with the system. 

But this universally diffused social consciousness brings with 
it a relationship, between class and class, of mutual dependence, 
and of obligation, which otherwise could nut be alleged. Men 
who live under an absolute despotism, as in Turkey or Russia, 
witness individually the wrongs that are endured by others in¬ 
dividually, or by classes, with apathy, or with sympathy, as it 
may happen, yet with no consciousness of an impliM moral re¬ 
sponsibility, and with no sense of moral reciprocity. But whether 
we distinctly admit the fact or not, the feeling that spontaneously 
arises in every bosom, on parallel occasions, in countries where 
the agents of government are responsible, where there is popular 
representation, a free press, and absolute liberty of speech and 
action, is whdiy of another sort, Tliis feeling has in it some- 
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thing of that tumultuous restlessness which attaches to the active 
moral sentiments. The reported sufferings of classes, or the 
knowledge of their degradation, their ignorance, and their hope¬ 
less destitution, excites, (at least in sound minds,) not compassion 
simply, but a self-reproaching disquiet, of which we do not easily 
rid ourselves. “ These things,” we say to ourselves, and to one 
another, “ ought not so to be : they must not be suffered : some¬ 
thing must be done, or attempted, to bring in a remedy.” 

Now, this is a modern feeling: it is the accompaniment of 
an advancing political condition; and it is the symptom of 
the diffused vitality of the social system. What then fol¬ 
lows ? or what is it that must take place in consequence of this 
vitalizing of the social mass? In a country within which a 
definite moral code is recognised as of ultimate authority, and is 
bowed to because its sanctions are held to bo valid, in such a 
country it is inevitable that this same moral code, which hereto¬ 
fore was only of private interpretation, or which took little effect 
except as it boi’e upon the conscience of the vidiviJual in his 
behaviour toward individuals —this code, sustained by its awful 
sanctions, must, and will, eventually, come into effective ope¬ 
ration, as bearing upon what we may call the social, or the 
political conscience. In this country the decisively practical 
turn of the national mind, and the dislike of abstract or meta¬ 
physical reiisoning, as applied to substantial interests, happily 
comes in to aid the national feeling in favour of Christianity as 
an ultimate authority in morals. Already we may discern the 
onward movement of a silent process, which is bringing all the 
difficult questions of class wellbeing up to the tribun.al of the one 
recognised religious authority. Unless dire catastrophes should 
come in to throw us aback, and to break up the social machinery, 
it must ere long come about, in this country, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the prevalence of infidelity and impiety in the highest and in 
the lowest classes, that these political problems will be dealt with 
on the ground of bight, as affirmed, defined, or implied, in 
Holy Scripture. 

The present turmoil throughout Eurojie, and in France espe¬ 
cially, is going on, no one can guess toward what issue, unless 
it be military despotism, because nothing is recognised abroad as 
fixed and unqiiestionable; nothing is bowed to as of ultimate 
authority; nothing is reverenced because it is held to be sustained 
by sanctions. But it is not so among ourselves; and in any case 
in which a mass is internally agitated, the parts in movement 
will arrange themselves at length around the one part or element 
that is 6xed. In England, although every thing may be brought 
under discussion, and every thing sacred may be questioned; yet 
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not for ever. The religious convictions of the great majority of 
the instructed classes are firm. The Christian belief of the 
British people is an anchorage, and it is a fulcrum, and it is a 
foundation; and the agitations that shake the nations only tend 
to throw so much the more stress upon this one and only point 
of immovable support, which the civilized world feels to be any¬ 
where under its feet. 

Facts and appearances irreconcilable with any such supposi¬ 
tion as this might readily be alleged; and the hope it would 
encourage might easily be made to appear chimerical. We pro¬ 
fess it, nevertheless, and are bold to say that, while diffident 
of any interpretation of Apocalyptic symbols, we discern, amid 
the alarms and confusions of the passing hour, bright indica¬ 
tions of the coming on of that last development of the Christian 
i^stem, which is the drift of all prophecy, and which shall 
render Christianity, toward the nations, a dispensation of Jus¬ 
tice, more prominently than hitherto it has been a dispensation 
of mercy.* 


* It is not an approvable pracUce to place at the head of an article the title of 
a book of which nothing is said in the course of it We condemn, therefore, in this 
instance, what we have done, and can only say that we should hold it to be not 
merely, in a literary, but in a moral sense, wrong, so to treat any living writer. In 
this case many of our readers will long ago have f(»rmed their own opinion of the 
remarkable essay of which the little voiume before us is a good reprint The 
Merits of this essay, or the grounds and reasons of that attention which it has lately 
received, could not be properly considered within the compass of a few pages. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Camp and Barrack-room ; or the British A mxy 
as it is. By a late Staff-sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry. 
London, 1841. 


2. The Autobiography of a Working Man. By “ One who has 
whistled at the Plough.” London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
1848. 


3. Recollections of Rijleman Harris. Edited by Henry Curling, 
Esquire, Ilalf-pay, 52d Regiment. London, 1848. 

4. Hansard's Parliamentary Debates. Vol. 91. (Third volume 
of the Session of 1847.) 


In this great year of the Christian era, 1848, it is, doubtless, a 
very humiliating fact, that the representatives of the people have 
been voting away large sums of public money for the purchase and 
the support of the instruments and agents of human destruction. 
It is a very humiliating fact, we say, but it is one which stares us 
most obtrusively in the face. ()ur better reason may revolt 
against it—Christiati morality may deplore it—but there stands 
THE SOLDIER at the comer of the street. 

There he is—the hundred thousandth part of a great thing 
called an Army. A great thing wonderfully organized—most 
ingeniously devised ; a very imposing, a very costly thing, made 
up of very varied materials, but most homogeneous as a whole. 
It is hard to say what it dues not contain. Nothing so hard, 
nothing so soft; nothing so full, nothing so empty; nothing so 
gay, nothing so mournful, as not to be a part of it. Light 
plumes, an(l heavy ordnance; the empty drum and the well- 
charged .shell; the gay music, and the mournful funeral-pall— 
there are all sorts of contrasts and contrarieties in it, but how 
cum])letc a thing is it as a whole! Look at the intricitcy of its 
macninery—the wonderful adhesiveness of its parts—tlicunityand 
integrity of it. Dispersed though it be in a fragmentary state over 
the whole surface of the globe, there are chains and wires, which 
take no account of space, keeping it together as surely and irre- 
ffagably as though it were a compact mass. Within this mighty 
circle, there is nothing so majestic—nothing so insignificant, 
as not to be brought into immediate ccmtact with each other. 
The minutest component of that great fact—the British Array, 
has an intimate affinity and is a matter of immediate concern¬ 
ment to the greatest and most glorious of the regalities, who give 
a dignity and a radiance to the whole. There is a link, which 
unites the small child who tinkles the triangle with the mighty 
warrior who conquers nations, overturns dynasties, and revolu¬ 
tionizes the world. The voice of that small hero of the triangle 
may make itself beard by the great hero of history; and not so 
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insignificant is the child—being an atom of that great compre¬ 
hensive army, but that his injuries will be resented and redressed 
by the veteran of a hundred fights, and a hundred orders. 

It is no bad sign of the times, though better signs our suc¬ 
cessors may be called to discourse upon in the five-hundredth 
Number of this Tieview, that England has just begun seriously 
to concern herself about the condition of the men who fight her 
bat'tles abroad, and guard her property at home. Better soldiers 
it is scarcely necessary that they snonld be—for they have beaten 
nearly all the world ; but it would seem nothing so difficult to 
render them better men. Hitherto almost everything has been 
against them. They have been bad because they have not been 
expected to be better. The world has set a mark upon them, 
and they have not belied their credentials. It seems, up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to have been our pleasure to 
call them the most depraved of men, and our study to keep them 
so. As a privileged class of evil-doers they have been regarded, 
and it would seem as though society were unwilling to disturb a 
time-hallowed fact of such universal acceptation. There are 
traditions to which we cling with extraordinary tenacity, and the 
reprobate character of the soldier is one of them. To “ swear 
like a trooper”—“ to drink like a trooper”—to do every evil thing 
that is done under the sun “like a trooper”—are legendary 
forms of speech which we do not very willingly dismiss into the 
limbo of worn-out superstitions. There are conventional notions 
of a soldier much cherished by the civilian, which work out their 
own realization. When men are not expected to be better, there 
is little chance of their ever becoming so. 

In no country in the world is the soldier so heartily despised 
as in England : and in none is he more cordially admired. Men 
look down upon him with unbounded contempt; women look 
up to him with passionate adoration. He is ridiculed on the one 
side; he is worshipped on the other. He is at once a lobster 
and a hero. He is instilted in the streets ; he is courted from 
the areas. The butcher’s boy shoulders his empty tray with a 
face full of impudence, and the cook-maid, as she retires with the 

i 'oint, looks back at him with a face full of love. His red coat, 
lis erect carriage, his handsome person, the halo of braveiy which 
surrounds him, gladden the eyes, possess the imaginations, and 
fill the hearts of the gentler sex, whilst men think him a veiy 
poor creatui*e indeed, because he may not nut his hands in his 

K ikets, stay out after night-fall, or get arunk at discretion. 

ey see that he is at the mercy of the drill-sergeant—that he 
has sold his liberty for a shilling a-day—that he is turned into a 
mere machine, without an opinion of his own, without even the 
ordinary privilege of a free and enlightened citizen to wear as 
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much dirt upon his person as he pleases. For all this they 
heartily despise him ; and because he is adored by the womeii^ 
they, moreover, cordially detest him. Besides, he is mixed up in 
their minds with some undehned notions of taxation—and that is 
enough in itself to render him the must unpopular animal in the 
world. 

But how few there are in any condition of life wlio trouble 
themselves to look beneath the surface—to penetrate the outer 
shell of this strange tiling we call a soldier—to associate with his 
name anything beyond visions of pipe-clay, ramrods, sponge- 
staiFs, the lunge, and the “ rigid miseries of the goose-step.” 
And yet he is an intelligent being, to a point a little above in¬ 
stinct ; and might be made a reasonable creature. We have 
tried hard heretofore not to emancipate him from the thraldom 
which sits so heavily upon his moral and intellectual being; but 
a new light is now beginning to dawn upon the country. Some 
doubts have been entertained whether a soldier may not nl'tcr all 
have a soul to be saved; and to the ci’edit of the last Parlia¬ 
ment be it recorded, that the condition of the soldier was in 
1847 elevated by both Houses into a topic of grave and earnest 
discussion. 

With most unfeigned satisfaction do we regard and with most 
unqualified commendation do we allude to these etlbrts to legis¬ 
late for the Britisli army; and we speak of tliem now with the 
assured conviction that every new Session will advance the 
cause of Military Reform, and frive birth to new measures cal¬ 
culated to raise the character of the soldier. It is well that at the 
head of the measures, which have already received the assent of 
Parliament and the approbation of the countiy at large, should 
be one the object and tendency of which is to loosen the chains 
of military bondage—to render the soldier, by tlie limitation of 
his time of enforced service, less of a slave than under the old 
soubsubduing system of enlistment for life. The Bill introduced 
in March 1847, by tlie present able and benevolent Secretary at 
War, and generally described, somewhat vaguely, as the Army 
Service liilly is a move in the right direction—an initial step 
essential to the success of all after-measures for the amelioration 
of the condition of the soldier. 

For—look at the manner in which the army is recruited. It 
is a voluntary” system, with nothing that is voluntary in it 
but the first precipitate plunge—the folly of an hour which is 
pregnant witn the repentance of years. Think what it is that 
oas con^ued so many men to a hopeless life of military servi¬ 
tude. Think of the efforts made to entrap the raw material of a 
soldier—the gilded bait which is cast before his eyes—the wiles 
which are employed to delude him of the little reason that he 
has—the craft that is put forth to catch and the violence which 
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is exercised to keep him. What can be more discouraging than 
his first initiation into military life? If thought be not sta^ant 
within him—if in the fulness of his suffering all power of re¬ 
flection has not utterly died—he must soon become painfully 
conscious of the fact that his new life is a cheat and an impos¬ 
ture- The time-honoured cou])let descriptive of the pleasure of 
being cheated has to his case no application. It is all misery 
from first to last—head-ache at the beginning, and heart-ache to 
the end. He has enlisted in hecdlessness or in pieme. He has 
quarrelled with his sweetheart or been dismissed by his employer. 
In a state of mind peculiarl}^ susceptible of such impressions, he 
has been dazzled by the gaudy ribands and the shining accou¬ 
trements of the recruiting-sergeant. Every strip of coloured 
sarsenet streaming from the cap of the seducer—every well- 
polished plate and buckle tliat glitters on his person—has a sepa¬ 
rate spell to lure the victim to destruction. The stirring notes 
of the drum and the fife seem to summon him to a career of 
glory. He is intoxicated before the treat begins—before the 
first glass, proffered by tlie tempter, has been tossed off in the 
tap-room or the drinking-booth—before the man of the gay 
ribands has begun his attractive survey of the arva heata dwites 
$t insulaa over which lies the path of the soldier. It has been all 
over with him, we say, long ago. The voice of reason—the 
voice of affection—the voice of conscience—they have all been 
drowned by the merry music of the recruiting party. The man 
of the ribands stands treat like a hero, and talks like a demi¬ 
god. It is “ far above singing” to Hodge. He is all a-gape with 
wonder and delight. Another glass, another story, and tie sees 
m the ascending clouds of tobacco-smoke great battles fought, 
great victories accomplished—a manhood of glory and an old 
age of honoured ease. He is prepared to believe anything that 
is told him : his credulity w^ould gnisp even a Homan triumph, 
with himself for the hero of it, if Kibands were only to set him 
upon the track. But no need of that; he has taken the shilling 
without it; he has sold himself to the recruiting-sergeant; he 
has gone for a soldierand a hundred thousand of these gone 
creatures make “ the finest army in the world.” 

This is the ordinary receipt for making a soldier. There are 
variations, but not very important ones. One, however, seems 
to he worthy of especial consideration, as it affords a remarkable 
contrast to thoi which we have above described. There we have 
seen the case of the soldier made by the recruiting-sergeant—of 
the victim of miy ribands and strong drink—of the simple one 
who swallows uie bait in utter ignorance, to be terribly unde¬ 
ceived. Now we make the acquaintance of a very different per¬ 
sonage—a fellow who is not to be charmed by recniitiiig parties, 
charm they never so wisely; who is more than a match for the 
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hero of the ribands; who knows tricks worth a score of his. 
This is the man who has “ seen better days”—the rained spend¬ 
thrift, whose last hope of raising the wind is gone ; who has ex¬ 
hausted tlie patience and perhaps the purses of his friends; who 
has disgraced himself and his family; and who now, with the 
prospect of starvation before him, hopeless beggary in the streets, 
or a residence in a prison, turns his thoughts to the array as a 
refuge for the destitute, and in a determined spirit of felo-de-se, 
deliberately enlists. Thei’e is a jaunty, rakish, care-woni look 
about him. Outwardly and inwardly, to use his own lan^ege, 
he is desperateljy^ “ seedy.” He has nothing but youth in hi^ 
favour; and drink and debauchery have pretty well eased him 
even of that recommendation, lie looks older than he is; he 
has far less stamina than Hodge—but then he is a trifle less 
clumsy. He will get thi'ough nis drill quicker than the bump¬ 
kin, if he choose; but the chances are that he will not choose. 
He knows that he has taken tlic last ]>lun^e, and has ceased to 
care about bimself. He has long ago forfeited his self-respect, 
and he has never had any delusions about the glory of military 
life. He has enlisted, in all probability, fur foreign service : he 
is going to the East Indies. In the eyes of Hodge the army is 
the array; he neither knows nor cares what particular section of 
it is doomed to absorb his life. Well-born knows better. He 
has an idea of his own on the subject. He chooses his own 
regiment, knowing its destination; he is not beguiled by vagrant 
ribands at country fairs, but he goes deliberattily to the depot 
of the regiment he has selected, and settles the matter with all 
his faculties about him. His desire is to leave the country at the 
country's expense; and he thinks, on the w'hole, that he would 
rather go as a soldier than as a convict. 

Here we have the two extremes of recruit manufacture—the 
first sample, it must be understood, belongs to a very large, and 
the second to a very small class. There is an intermediate state 
which seems to unite something of the simplicity of Hodge with 
the inteUigence of Well-bom, Between the aiuntiy bumpkin 
and the rmned clerk or broken gentleman stands the artisan or 
mechanic. Of 1000 recruits it may be estimated that 623 are 
agricultural labourers and servants, 310 artisans and mechanics, 
43 clerks and shopmen, and the residue of 19, gentlemen’s sons, 
in various shapes—as medical students, lawyers, &c. This is the 
distribution guaranteed by Sir Howard Douglas, and wo are by 
no means inclined to question its accuracy. Neither are we 
inclined to question the tmth of the assertion put forth by tlie 
same authority—that the agricultural labourers make the best 
soldiers, and the gentlemen’s sons considerably the worst. We 
have known examples to the contnuy, but not sufficient to die- 
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turb our belief in the soundness of Sir Howard Douglas’ estimate 
of the general character of gentlemen recruits. We admit that 
the army gains little by them—they are Her Majesty’s hard 
bargains. “What then?” the opponents of the Limited En¬ 
listment Act answer—a proof of the absurdity of commending 
and supporting the bill, upon the plea of its drawing into the 
army a better class of recTuits.” A schoolboy would be whipt for 
being so out in his logic. The well-born scamps of whom we 
spcaic do not constitute a better, but a w^orse class of recruits; 
tfiey belong, indeed, to the very worst. There is not a military 
reformer, in or out of Parliament, who would ever think of in¬ 
cluding in any “ better class ” the scum of the aristocracy. What 
we wish to attract to the ranks of the army, designating them as 
a better class, are better inonibcrs of the same grades of society. 
We would fain see men, whether born in a hovel or in a man¬ 
sion, carry the best of tljemselves to the army; we would fain 
see them enter our ranks, not with broken fortunes, beggars alike 
in character and in substance, but with the lustre of no failure 
and no disgrace upon them—in the flush of youthful hope, and 
the freshness of youthful innocence, looking to the profession of 
the soldier as one to elevate him above, not to sink him beneath 
his fellows, to provide him with a comfortable subsistence, to 
place him in a respectable position, and to call into action—not 
as now hopelessly to repress—all the best instincts of humanity. 
The army has been too long regarded as a vast social cess-pool 
or sewer, into which the oftscouriiigs of every class are carried 
by the force of adverse circumstances—a reservoir for every 
imaginable desermtion of human filth and human rubbish. One 
step better than death or transportation, men have turned to it, 
in the last gasp of failing fortune, rather than perish in a gutter, 
or end their days in the hulks; and they have, ere now, after a 
trial, thinking themselves miserably mistaken, fallen back upon 
death or transportation after alL 

And that it has been so, we have abundance of evidence— 
evidence assuming almost every conceivable shape, to convince 
us. As a last resource, men have allowed themselves to be 
swept into the army, and have bitterly rej>ented of the deed 
almost before it has been done. The very leavings of humanity 
thougli they be, they have tried, in the morning-hour of reflection, 
to rise above that degradation. Society, in the emphatic lan¬ 
guage of scripture, has spewed them out; but they have still 
recoiled from the thought of that uttermost humiliation. Wak¬ 
ing from their long drunken slumbers, great is the eflPort to free 
themselves from the toils of the betrayer—but it is too late; the 
fatal shilling has been taken ;—there is nothing left hnt submis¬ 
sion or desertion. 
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Let us hear a voice or two from the ranks on this subject of 
enlistment;—firstly, how these recruiting parties have been wont 
to set about their work :— 

“When on the reerihting service in those days, men were accus¬ 
tomed to make as gallant a show as they could, and accordingly we 
had both smartened ourselves up a trifle. The sergeant-major was 
quite a beau in his way; he had a sling belt to bis sword like a field- 
officer, a tremendous green feather in liis cap, a flaring sash, his 
whistle and powder-flask displayed, an officer’s pelisse over one shoul¬ 
der, and a double allowance of ribbons in his cap; whilst I myself 
was as smart as 1 dared appear, with my rifle slung at my shoulder. 
In this guise we made as much of ourselves as though we had both 
been Generals, and as 1 said, created quite a sensation, the militia¬ 
men cheering as we passed up and down, till they were called to 
order by their officers.”— Recollections of Rifleman Harris. 

This is the first step—a huge practical lie at starting. Thei'o 
must be all this false show of finery or nothing can be dune. 
What follows is ouite in keeping with the initial clieatery ; there 
must be more iraud—^.juggling and drugging; men must be 
turned into brutes and kept so, until they become outright sol¬ 
diers :— 

“ The appearance of our Rifle uniform, and a little of Sergeant 
Adams’ blarney, bo took the fancies of the volunteers, that we got 
every one of them for the Rifle corps, and both officers into the bar¬ 
gain. We w'orked hard in this business; I may say that for three 
days and nights we kept up the dance and the drunken riot. Every 
volunteer got ten guineas' bounty, which except the two kept back 
for necessaries, they spent in every sort of excess, till all was gone. 
Then came the reaction. The drooping spirits, the grief at parting 
with old comrades, sweethearts, and wives, for the uncertain fate of 
war. And then came on the jeers of the old soldier; the laughter of 
Adams and myself, and comrades, and our attempts to give a fillip to 
their spirits, as we marched them ofi‘ from the friends they were never 
to look upon again; and as we termed it, ‘ shove them on to glory* 
Recollections of Rijlernan Harris. 

And so soldiers are made. All this is significant enough; but, 
perhaps, a single example of this style of recruit-making will 
make the matter still plainer:— 

“ We reached Rye the same night, and I recollect that I succeeded 
in getting the first recruit there, a strong able-bodied chimney-sweep, 
named John Lee. This fellow (whose appearance I was struck with 
as he sat in the tap-room of the ^ Red Lion' on that night, together 
with a litUe boy as black and sooty as himself) offered to enlist the 
moment I entered the room, and I took him at hie word, and imme¬ 
diately called for the sergeant-major for approval. * There’s nothing 
against my being a soldier/ said the sweep, * but my black face; Tm 
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strong, active, and healthy, and able to lick the best man in this room.’ 
' Hang your black face/ said the sergeant-major, ‘ the Rifles can't be 
too dark; you're a strong rascal, and if you mean it, we'll take you 
to the doctor to-morrow, and make a Giniral of you the next day/ 
So we had the sweep that night into a large tub of water, scoured 
him outside, and filled him with punch inside, and made a Rifleman 
of him. The sergeant-major, however, on this night suspected from 
his countenance what afterwards turned out to be the case, that he 
was a slippery fellow, and might repent. So, after filling him drunk, 
he said to me—‘ Harris, you have caught this bird, and you must keep 
him fast. You must both sleep to-night hand-cufied together in the 
same bed, or he will escape uswhich I actually did, and the next 
morning retraced my stops with him to Ilythe, to be passed by the 
doctor of our regiment ."—Recollections of Rifl&tmn Harris. 


And so soldiers are kept. It seemed, in those days, a primd 
facie impossibility, that any man, having enlisted, or having 
been enlisted—for in these matters the passive is always more 
fitly to be used—in a state of stupefaction, whether from drink 
or from despair, should ever, on returning to the possession of 
even a moiety of his senses, desire to hold to his bargain. Old sol¬ 
diers knew well the improbability of the thing; and so they kept 
their prey fast with hand-cufis. 

There was good reason for this, apai’t from military sseal and 
loyalty to the Crown. A recruit lost was so much out of the 
pockets of the recruiting party. Private Somerville of the 
Scots Greys, in his “ Autobiography,” tells us the story of his 
enlistment. It is amusing and to the point; it illustrates the 
advantages of prompt action in these matters, and may afford to 
the uninitiated on explanation of the phrase taking the shilling.” 
Somerville and a friend, being in vezy desperate circumstances, 
deliberately resolved to enlist into the Greys. I'hese young 
men were then in Edinburgh, and there also was a recruiting 
party from that attractive corps. The net was not thrown over 
them ; they deliberately entangled themselves in its meshes:— 


W. N. bad seen the Greys in Dublin, and having a natural dis- 

g isition to be charmed with the picturesque, was charmed with them. 

e knew where in Edinburgh High Street to inquire for the corporal, 
and having inquired, we found him in lodgings, up a very great many 
pairs of stairs—^I do not know how many—stretched in his military 
cloak on his bed. He said he was glad to see any body up stairs in 
his little place, now that the regimental order had come out against 
moustaebioH; for since ho had been ordered to shave his off, bis wife 
had sate moping at the fii-eside, refusing all consolation to herself 
and all peace to him. *1 ha'e bad a weary life of it,’ he said plain¬ 
tively, * since the order came out to shave the upper lip. She grat 
there—I am sure she grat as if her heart would ha’e broken—^when 
she saw me the first day witliout the moustachios.’ Having listened 
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to this, and heard a confirmation of it from the lady herself, m also a 
hint that the corporal had been lying in bed half the day, when he 
should have been looking out for recruits, for each of whom he bad a 
payment of 10s. We told him that we had come looking for him to 
offer ourselves as recruits. He looked at us a few momenta, and said 
if we meant it he saw nothing about us to object to; and as neither 
of us seemed to have any beard from which moustachioa could grow, 
could only congratulate us on the order that had come out against 
them. * * * We assured the corporal that wo were in earnest, and 
that we did mean to enlist, whereupon he began by putting the formal 
question—‘ Are you free, able and willing to serve Ilis Majesty King 
William the f'ourth?’ But there waa a hitch; two shillings were 
requisite to enlist two recruits, and there was only one shilling. We 
proposed that he should enlist one of us with it, and that this one 
should lend it to him to enlist the other. But his wife would not 
have the enlistment done in that way. She said ^ that would not bo 
lawy and a bonny thing it would be to do it without it being law.’ 
‘ Na, na,’ she continued, ^ it maun be done as the law directs.* Hic 
corporal made a tnovemont as if he would take us out to some plaoo 
where he could get another shilling; but she thought it possible that 
another of the recruiting party might share the prize—take one of us 
or both—so she detained him, shut the door on us, locked it, took the 
key with her, and went in search of the requisite Kings coin. Mean¬ 
while, as N. was impatient, 1 allowed him to take precedence of me, 
and have the ceremony performed with the shilling then pn^serii. 
On the return of the corporafs wife, who though younger than he in 
years, seemed to be ‘ an older soldier,’ 1 also became the King's 
man.” 

We do not think that this matter of ^Haking the shilling''’ 
has ever been set forth so intelligibly, and certainly never more 
entertainingly, to the mental vision of the uninitiated. It is not, 
as some think, a mere metaphor; no, the shilliim performs an 
important part in the ceremony, and once taken tnere is no 1 ’ 0 - 
treating. 

No retreating except by desertion: to retreat is then to desert. 
When such the manner of enlistpuent, who can wonder at the 
number of desertions? In the debates last year upon the Limited 
Enlistment Act, it was stated that in tliree years 28,(KX) men 
had been committed to gaol, and 8000 men had deserted. De¬ 
sertion follow's, in most cases, as the result of afteivre}>etitance. 
In some it is a piece of deliberate roguery. It is not always that 
the recruit is a raw one; he has been known, in some instances, 
to be more than a match for the recruiting-sergeant—nay, for 
all the regimental authorities:— 

A private of the 70th regiment," writes lUileman Harris, ‘^had 
deserted from that corps, and afterwards enlisted into several other 
regiments—indeed I w*aa told at the time (though I cannot answer 
for so great a number) that sixteen different times he bod received 
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the bounty and then stolen off. Being however caught at last, he 
was brought to trial at Portsmouth, and sentenced by general court- 
mai’tial to be shot." 

And it wa.<! stated in the course of the debates last year in the 
House of Commons, by Captain Bollero, that he had known in¬ 
stances of men who had enlisted eight or nine times, received the 
bounty-money, and then deserted. The magistracy of Great 
Britain know well what the system is. Some instance of habitual 
fraud of this kind is probably familiar to every man who has sat 
for a few years on the bench. The bounty, as we shall presently 
show, which is actually received by the soldier, is now-a-days so 
small, that if the offence be committed upon system—if desertion 
be made a trade—it is necessary to conduct the business on a 
somewhat extensive scale. It will not answer merely to dabble 
in it. 

The fact is, that sometimes a clever fellow is found who is 
more than a match for the recruiting-sergeant. The man of 
feathers and ribands is caught in the net of his own eagerness. 
He overleaps himself, and finds that he is the betrayed and not 
the betrayer. Men ere now, we say, have driven a jirofitable 
trade as recruits; have enlisted under various disguises; and 
turned to good account the zealous cupidity of the great cor¬ 
morants, who would have made them their prey. There is 
often some clever acting in these cases, and many amusing 
stories might be told or the way in which the knavery of the 
barrack-room has been over-reached by the knavery of the 
world. 

The bounty-money, though only payable in part, and often 
being little better than an ^solute delusion, is a great tempta¬ 
tion to the roguery of these cunning fellows, who are confident 
in their ability to over-reach the recruiting-sergeant. The 
balance of active cheatcry, however, is hugely on the side of the 
system. If the service be defrauded by one recruit, it amply 
revenges itself by defrauding a thousand. And this is a more 
fertile source of desertion than the other. Some run away to 
cheat; others because they are cheated:— 

“ During my stay at Chatham," writes the author of the Camp and 
Barrack-Room, “ desertion was of frequent occurrence, and 1 under¬ 
stood to a greater extent than had been previously the case. This 
evil had its origin in a complication of causes, the major one being 
the manner in which recruits were treated on their joining, when not 
only was tlie bounty given them absorbed by the purchase of neces¬ 
saries, but likewise the larger portion and in many instances the en¬ 
tire of the subsequent month's pay. Thus for two or perhaps three 
months, the recruit would only receive two, at the most threepence 
per diem; and young lads having good appetites, this trifling sum 
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would be expended in procuring something, by way of an evening 
meal, their ration meals only embracing a breakfast and dinner. 
Having accordingly no money to spend in amusement, and imagining 
they must continue to be similarly situated whilst in the service, 
young soldiers become quickly disgusted with it; and, when destitute 
of principle, desertion on the first opportunity followed almost as a 
matter of course.” 

This delusion of bonnty-giving is, indeed, a crying evil. The 
soldier on joining the army, instead of finding himself as he is 
led to believe, with so much in pocket to spend after his heart’s 
desires, is in the long run brought in, if he do not give “ leg 
bail” in gofjd time, a debtor to his regiment. No one, writing 
from the ranks, in these times, fails to raise a complaint upon 
this subject. The staff-sergeant of the 13th Light Infantry speaks 
of it; and the private of the Scots Greys exposes the grievance, 
in a minute account of his own commercial dealings with the 
authorities of his regiment;— 

“I received" he says, “nominally a bounty of £2, 128, 6d., but 
only 10s. of it in cash ; the remainder went to help to furnish my 
outfit. A cavalry soldier requires two pair of over-alls in a year— 
and he is only allowed by Government one pair. He is allowed 6a. 
a-year for boots. All his shoes and repairs, and an extra pair of boots, 
probably every third year; every article which 1 have named, in¬ 
cluding the saddle-bags and corn-sack, must be paid for out of stop¬ 
pages from his pay, with the following exceptions: one pair of cloth 
over-alls, one stable jacket, and one dress coat annually; 6s. a year 
for boots, and 8s. for gloves, and a new cloak every six years. 
Besides the sum of £2, 2s. 6d., which was appropriated from the 
bounty, I was indebted to the regiment about £3, 1 Us. for this out¬ 
fit. All other recruits were the same. The rations costing from 6d 
to 8d. per day, according to the contracts for provisions, and Id. per 
day for vegetables, were first paid for by stoppages. We got 2d. of 
daily pay, and all remaining went to pay off the debt. These stop¬ 
pages during the first years of a recruit’s service, together with the 
endless drilling on foot, and on horseback, and the hard stable-work, 
generally gave young men an unfavourable opinion of soldiering. 
But the beginning is not so disheartening now, since the period of 
enlistment is shortened. The recruit keeps up his spirits when he 
sees a limited time before him, at the end of which he will still be a 
young man, and may leave the service if he dislikes it, or remain if 
he does not choose to leave." 

T his is good testimony in favour of limited enlistment—but 
before we revert to it, a word or two more on this subject of 
Bounty. No doubt, it is a great delusion—a lie altogether—and 
if it a fertile source of oATences against the service, it is only 
another illustration of the great Shaksperiajn truth, that of our 
pleasant vices are made instruments to scourge us. The whole 
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system indeed^ is one of fraud; and fraud begets fraud in all 
conditions of life.* As we sow, so must we reap. The evil is 
one admitted alike by the reformers and anti-reformers of the 
army—by men who supported the Limited Enlistment Act, and 
by men who opposed it. Sir Howard Douglas, who strenuously 
opposed at every stage Mr. Fox Maule’s Army Service Bill, 
took occasion whilst so doing to animadvert upon the present 
delusive bounty-system* 

“The whole system of bounty," he said, on the 30th March 1847, 
“ is a delusion on the soldier. Whatever bounty is promised should 
be a reality, and paid in money; part on enlisting, and the rest on 
joining; but by charging the bounty with the payment of tlie soldier’s 
kit, the recruit finds that instead of being in credit for the remainder 
of the bounty, he is usually in debt. This occasions great disappoint¬ 
ment, it is in fact deception, and is no doubt a fruitful cause of dis¬ 
content and desertion. In the French service the kit is provided for 
the soldiers. So in the service of the United States, where the soldier 
is better off than in ours; the premium on enlistment is more liberal, 
the pay is about the same, but every article of personal equipment, 
besides clothing—namely shirts, flannels, stockings, socks, and shoes, 
are provided by the public ; and thus a great many British soldiers, 
deserters, are found in the ranks of the United States Army. He 
should not propose to continue the bounty at the present nominal rate, 
but give some real bounty, and provide the kit at the public expense." 

And so from the two extremes of the army, from the General 
as from the private, we receive the same strong testimony against 
the present delusive system. There can be no doubt about it. 
We require no stronger evidence of the evil of the present mode 
of enlistment, with its flittering promises of bounty and other 
blessings, tlian the simple fact that it is altogether a lie. 

And public opinion has at last begun to set in strongly against 
a mode of enlistment begun in fraud, and often perpetuated by 
violence. We must ^t rid of this blot altogether; we must 
induce men to enter the army with their own free will, and with 
all their faculties about them. It has l>eea long believed that this 
is impossible—that no man with his senses not more or less dis¬ 
turb^ would bind himself down for life to a service of which 


* Forty yearn ago. Sir Doyle, opcaking in Pariiament of the deeertions 
which took place under the well-known ^ Parieh Bill,’* and the diminution of this 
ofi^oe under Mr. Wyndham’s Act, well observed—But, perhaps, it is not ^!te 
eorreet to set down as deserters those who received bounty under the Parish mU, 
and were never heard of more ; for su^ fellows never joined, or meant to join, 
any corps, and therefore oould not strictly he called deserters, but robbers; and 1 
am not sure that it woidd he quite ineorrect to consider those as aoeomplioM who 
held out such temptations to tiism*'* No doubt they were aooon^dioes; and they 
are aooompliees now, thoa|^ after a different fsobam. During the war men got 
the boan^, and then deserted ; now, they often desert beoanse they never get 
tlM heanty at alL 
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practically he knows nothing. And now, at least, we have Ite- 
thought ourselves seriously of obviating this necessity of lying 
by word and deed—of defrauding the embryo soldier, and then 
coercing him—of depriving him nrst of bis faculties and then of 
his liberty; we have at last bethought ourselves, we say, of the 

E ossibility of obviating all this, by abolishing the old system of 
fe-enlistment; and a bill has been introduced for the purpose 
of rendering the service “more palatable” to the masses of the 

f teople, and so obtaining “ voluntary recruits.” A system of 
imited enlistment has now been adopted. The infantry soldier 
enlists for ten years; the cavalry and artilleiy for twelve. At 
the expiration of that first period of service the soldier has the 
option of re-enlisting—if in the infantry for eleven years, and if 
in the cavalry for twelve. Should he not be inclined to re-en- 
list, he may still enrol himself for a deferred pension, and obtain 
it after twenty-two years—every two years of such life on the 
retired list being equal to one on active service. This is the 
most material portion of the New Enlistment Act. In it is 
contained that without which all efforts to ameliorate the condi¬ 


tion of the soldier must prove futile. It is the first step towards 
the elevation of the military character. It is an attempt, and a 
noble one, to place the whole military system of the country 
upon a basis of liberty and reason, of truth and morality. The 
great edifice of the British army is no longer to be built of lies, 
and propped up with violence. Better days are dawning upon us. 

It has taken a long, a very long time, to force these prin¬ 
ciples upon the recognition of the representatives of the r>cople. 
What was at last done in 1847 was vehemently contended for 
in 1805. There is very little which can now be said upon the 
subject which was not said in that year by Colonel Crawford 
and Mr. Wyndham. Army reform is a plant of slow growth. 
“ Is it,” asked Colonel Crawford, in 1805, “ fitting that with¬ 
out some plea of strong necessity, we should sufiTer that a man, 
because in a moment of thoughtlessness, caprice, or perhaps tem¬ 
porary distress, he enters into the army, should be deprived for 
Ufe of the liberties and rights which the people of this countiy 
enjoy, under that happy constitution whicn we prize as so great 
a blessing?” And for years and years the countiy was con¬ 
tented to answer—“ It is fitting.” Nay, even now, there are able 
and influential members of the military profesuon, in ParliO' 
meat and out of Parliament, who cry aloud—“ It is fitting,** 
and tell the military reformers of the present day, who would 
make a man, not a slave of the soldier, that they are “ ruining 
the army.” 

Now we have so great faith in the principle, that neither in¬ 
dividually nor natio^ly is there evw ruin in nghteousness, that 
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.we should ourselves be altogether satisfied with the fact, that the 
great cha^e of which we speak is a change which it is morally 
right to effect. But we are uot about to deal with the question 
a^r this fashion. There are conventional requirements which 
must be satisfied. Keason and experience are appealed to by 
the opponents of the measure, and they are not content that we 
should take our stand upon its simple morality. It was well 
said in the course of the debates of 1805, that though a gi*eat 
deal of authority had been brought forward against the project 
of limited enlistment, there had been little or no argument to 
shake it. And so in the debates of 1847. Authority was ap¬ 
pealed to by the opponents of tho Act, but argument was sadly 
wanting, let, even in the matter of authority, it fell out that' 
where it was expected to be strongest, it unfortunately broke 
down. The o})inion of the Duke of Wellington, which was to 
have been conclusive against the Bill introduced by Mr. Fox 
Maule, was given in its favour- The highest military authority 
of tlie age ” both spoke and voted in support of tho measure. 
There was characteristic caution in the speech, but it was not 
the less effective; and^ the Douglases and Londonderrys, who 
believed that they were echoing the sentiments of the great 
Duke, found that they were scouting the creed of their master. 

The Duke of Wellington hinted at a possible evil which iniglit 
arise out of the measure. But what can human sagacity achieve 
with which some possible evil may not be associated 1 lie spoke 
of the advantages of retaining old soldiers in the service. All 
parties, we presume, are agreed upon this point; though some, 
may be, have shown too great an inclination to underrate the 
services of young soldiers. What they have done, history de¬ 
clares. Now the case in reality seems to be this:—Old soldiers 
are for the most part either very good or very bad. Wo have 
known excellent men, steady, well-conducted, w'ell-trained, hardy 
and gallant fellows, pass from boyhood to middle age, still 
stationaiy in the ranks. There have been educational barriers 
to their promotion. Not a word has been said against them in 
the character-book, except that they can neither read nor write. 
With these accomplishments to aid them they might have been 
sergeant-majors in time, or perhaps in stirring periods have 
even obtained commissions. But we have known other old sol¬ 
diers of a veiy different class. Debarred by repeated acts of 
misconduct from all projmect of promotion, they have become 
hardened and reckless, liiere is no chance and there is no hope 
for them. Their whole life is one long calculation of the reJa- 
tive sources of self-indulgence—a striking of the balance between 
80 much pleasure and so much pain—the luxuiy of the military 
crime, and the wretchedness of the miKtaiy punishment. A 
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day’s debaucli may be purchased by a week’s solitaiy confine¬ 
ment. The debauch over, and the imprisonment over, they are 
no worse off than before. Perhaps, long experience has taught 
them something of cunning, and they escape punishment where 
younger hands would be sure to attract it. And so they go on, 
till non-commissioned officers are weary of I’eporting, ana com¬ 
missioned officers of registering and punishing their crimes. 
Though on active service, if not enfeebled by oissipation, as in 
all probability they are, they may march well and fight well, 
with only some occasional excesses, in their own pecuniar stvlo, 
to consign them to the tender mercies of the provostHnarshal, 
these men are not good soldiers. They are the worst soldiers in 
time of peace, and m war far from the best. Now, to ^t rid of 
this las^ description of old soldiers, and to retain the first—to 
cast out those who set an evil example to the young, and to keep 
those whose conduct it is well to emulate, were surely not to 
weaken the efficiency of our regiments. It a))pears to us that 
the New Enlistment Act is calculated to produce these very I'e- 
sults. On the expiration of the first term of service the good 
men are likely to re-enlist, and the bad to take their departure. 
If we are not greatly mistaken, the real soldier will be anxious to 
renew the contract, whilst the man who has altogether mistaken 
his profession, will be eager to break the chains of what to him is . 
military bondage, and to rush into civil life. 

Nothing renders life in the ranks so endurable as good 
conduct. Habits of regularity once contracted soon cease to 
be irksome. Clock-work punctuality is a thing of no diffi¬ 
cult attainment, and once obtained, there is nothing in it 
to harass and distress. Cleanliness—tlie experiment fairly 
tried—is soon found to be a blessing; and there is a luxury 
in self-respect, which, once tasted, men are sure to cultivate. The 
present is not so unendurable to the good soldier; and there is 
a ^tur^efbre him to solace and encourage him when his spirits 
are (M^orarily depressed. The openi^ years of his militaiy 
life he knows to be the most trying. Every year improves his 
condition. The first term of enlistment is one of probation—of 
trial—of upward-toiling—of hope-sustained endurance. That 
term of his military servitude embraces all that is most irksome 
in the soldier’s career. Then is it that he is subjected to hard 
training—that he is at the meny of others—that he is competed 
to deny himself, to discipline himself, to mould himself to nj^r 
habits. The next term or enlistment is one attainment. The 
soldier reaps then what he has sown. The fulfilment of his 
hopes appears to be near at hand. The rewards td* his service are 
within JUS reach. Not to re-milist is then to sacrifice, as it wmw, 
all the capital of time, labour, and sufilnring wMch he has Unh 
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vested) just as the investment is about to become profitable. 
Just at this turning-point of his career, the man of evil habits, 
who is always in difficulty, who has a damning array of offences 
scored down against him in the character-book, who has no pros¬ 
pect of promotion, and nothing seemingly before him but the 
same long line of extra-guards, weeks of solitary confineinent, 
drams stopped and pay forfeited, with, perhaps, an occasional 
appearance under the hands of trumpeter or drummer, with 
troops drawn up in hollow square—will begin in all probability 
to think that he has had enough of it. liut the pjod-conduct 
man will not throw up his cliances of an after-life of better things. 
He has got over the worst, and he will not let it go for nothmg: 
it would be folly, indeed, to throw up the game just as the win¬ 
ning cards are put into his hands. 

But here it will suggest itself to all who have given any con¬ 
sideration to the subject, that we have been regarding the soldier 
as he was under the old life-enlistment system, ana not as he 
w'ill be under the operation of the new Army Service Bill. Here 
we have our Reserve in hand. They who talk about the refusal 
of our soldiers to re-cnlist on the expiration of their fii^st term of 
service, in most cases view the matter with eyes accustomed only 
to regard the condition of the soldier as it has been under a 
system which we are now beginning altogether to reform. The 
short-service soldier will, it is reasonable to expect, be a very 
different personage from the life-service soldier. It is only fair 
to calculate upon a groat and most beneficial change in the feel¬ 
ings and habits of the soldier—a change in itself sufficient to 
secure the re-cnlistment of a large proportion of the men who 
enter our ranks. Army-service under the new Act becomes 
altogether a different thing—the soldier, we repeat, a different 
being: he is a free man, not a slave. He has not sold himself, 
body and soul, to the recruiting-sergeant. There is hope for him 
on mis side of the grave. Despair does not render him reckless, 
and therefore he stumbles not at the very threshold. It is the 
bewildering effect of the reflection, that in a moment of drunken¬ 
ness or caprice, he has bound himself for life to a service which 
may prove abhorrent to him, that often at the very outset of 
bis career, has plunged a ^outh into a slough of vice m>m which 
be has never extricated himself. 

In answering this one objection, indeed, we bring together in 
long array a large number <u the more manifest advantages which 
recommend the new system of enlistment. Whatever, under the 
old system, may have been the feelings With which mem on the 
expiration of tlieir first ten years of service, have regard^ their 
profession, we ftiel confidmit that so great a change will be 
wToc^bt by the hew Bnlistment Act upon the morede of the army, 
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that we need entertain no fear of our r^ments being drained of 
their old soldiers. The groundwork of our faith we nave in jiart 
declared. Something more remains to be said. One of the 
declared objects of this great measure of Military Reform is, to 
attract to our ranks a better class of recruits, ana tQ obtain their 
services, for a time, without violence or fraud. Nothing short 
of the most deplorable prejudice could assert that limitea enlist¬ 
ment is not likely to prove more attractive than life-enlistment 
—that the shorter the time of service contracted for, in the first 
instance, the more willing to enter the service our youths aixj 
not likely to become. Our faith is large, that all the disgrace¬ 
ful tricks—all the cheatery and lying—all the drugging and 
stupifyiug, which have been long resorted to, in times m war and 
of peace, to recruit the army, will disappear under tlie more en¬ 
lightened system which has now happily been sanctioned; and 
that we shall soon see our regiments recruited by men who have 
deliberately entered the service, not in a state of drunkenness— 
not in a state of desperation—not under the influence of anger 
or caprice, but advisedly, with the consent of parents and mo 
approbation of friends—calmly calculating the cnances of futuro 
reward—hopefully regarding the service as one with which it is 
honourable to be connected, and steadfastly resolving to do their 
duty in such a manner as to do credit to their profession, and to 
retain their own self-respect. 

And this, indeed, is a great change; for, to tell the truth, it 
has hitherto been the case, that when a man has gone for a 
soldier,” his friends have regarded him as a gone man. The en¬ 
listment of a son or a brother is looked upon very much in the 
same light as his death or his transportation. Some, indeed, 
think that it is not merely death and burial, but something even 
beyond that. Certain it is, that out of the army there prevails 
the worst possible opinion of what is wing on within it. It is 
not, we are afraid it must be conceded, regarded by the lower 
orders as an honourable profession, or even as a respectable trade. 
There are few parents, among the industrious classes, except 
when some great victories have raised the nation’s ^atitud^ and 
swelled the chorus of popular acclamation, who experience any 
feelings of exultation at the thought that they have duldren in 
the army. They, generally shake their heads and sigh, looking 
upon the fact as a family misfortune. Now, it is hoped and W* 
lieved that the new Enlistment Act will, in this resp^t le«i[^ 
work out a great and important change in the feelings and hatdts 
of the people; the army will no longer be regarded as the last 
resort of misfortune and misconduct—as the refuge of nmi 
hopelessly broken in fortune, or irredeemably sunken in ^oe, 
Barents will direct Ihe thoughts of children towards tt^ and 
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young men will regard it as an honourable maintenance for them 
during the best years of their life, and a certain provision for 
declining age. I'hns it is that we shall draw into our ranks a 
“ better class” of recruits. We do not, we repeat, want broken 
gentlemen, or ruined tradesmen—they make the worst soldiers 
—wo want well-conditioned members of the working-classes, 
looking upon their connexion with the army as a privilege not 
os a misfortune—ns a source of pride and happiness, not of shame 
and regret. 

Entering the service under more hopeful and encouraging 
circumstances, there is a far better prospect of our recruits be¬ 
coming good and contented soldiers, and as good and contented 
soldiers, of their desiring at the expiration of their first period of 
enlistment, to renew their contract with the Crown. Limited 
enlistment alone would bring about a better state of things, and 
without it no otlicr improvements would be efiective; but it is 
not upon limited enlistment alone that our army reformers are 
now relying. The limitation of the period of service is the first 
step, and the most important one in the great march of military 
reform ; but, that taken, there is no thought of halting. The 
general condition of the soldier has recently attracted no ordi¬ 
nary amount of public attention. The evils which have so long 
existed in the army, which have so injuriously affected alike the 
physical and moral wellbeing of the soldier, which have de¬ 
pressed him so greatly in the social scale, and rendered his life 
one long term of utter discomfort, are not likely to be longer 
disregarclcd. Some changes have already taken place; and 
there is a growing inclination among thinxing men, in Farlia- 
ment and out of Parliament, to address themselves earnestly 
to this great work of Military Eeform—a work which it is no 
credit to the nation to see only just commenced. Tlie first ten 
years of the new Enlistment Act will not leave the soldier at their 
close what they found him at their commencement. 

We have already out-grown the belief that the soldier is a 
ruffian “ to the manner bom,” and tliat it is a hopeless thing to 
attempt to humanize him. In the great march of public opinion, 
the heresies of to-dapr become the truths of to-moiTow, and the 
“ now-fiuigled doctrines” which we scouted with contempt, are 
accented as commonplaces of general recognition. There may 
still oe a few who think, or pretend to think, that too much care 
will spoil the soldier—that to make him a happier and better 
member of society would be to render him a worse member of 
the army. There always are men behind the age in which they 
live; who tremble at the thought of every innovation, and think 
ruin, the only synonyme of rerorm. Such men have been long 
vsed to contemplate the soldier in a state of uttermost degrada* 
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tion, and in that state of degradation would they keep him. Bht 
the intelligence of the country is a long way in advance of these 
exploded notions of military servitude; and the soldier is recog¬ 
nised as a man, with a human heart l^neath his cross-belt, and 
a human brain beneath his forage-cap; a sentient, reasoning 
creature, with intellect and affections, a little blunted perhaps 
by the indurating circumstances which have hitherto surrounded 
him, but not so suppressed that the action of better influences 
may not again restore them to their natural activity. ‘ 

Our great mistake hitherto has been that we have not given 
sufficient thought to the soldier as he is —off parade. Woliavo 
looked too much at the pipe-clay. We have been too easily 
satisfied with the consideration that his arms and accoutrements 
are well cleaned—that he is \vell set up, well drilled—that he 
stands stiff as a statue, with eyes front, immovable as stone; 
that he never mistakes his right for his left, is never out of line, 
never out of time, but always regular as clock-work in his 
motions, and as steady as any machine. These are great things, 
wo acknowledge; but there is—something else. The soldier is 
not always “ standing at attention”—is not always “ at the 
shoulder”—is not always under the immediate eye of his com¬ 
manding-officer. It is fitting that ho should turn out for inspec¬ 
tion without a particle of fluff on his coat or a stain upon his 
accoutrements; but it would be well to think a little more of 
him, when he has turned in again—to remember that there is to 
the soldier a barrack-life as well as a parade-life, and bethink 
ourselves how we can render the former as conducive as pos¬ 
sible to his physical comfort as well as to his moral health. 

To this end there is nothing of more importance than that ho 
should be well housed. The country is, by this time, jirettj’- well 
convinced that if there beoneoutward thing more than another cal¬ 
culated to advance the happiness and morality of the people, it ia 
the erection of dwelling-houses in which they may obtain accom 
modntion for themselves and families, without submitting to every 
possible discomfort, and exposing themselves and all who belong 
to them to every evil influence wliich can contagionize the system 
and corrupt the heart. This effort to create homes for the people 
is one of tne noblest movements of modem philanthropy. It is 
to the want of a home that we may attribute so mucii of the 
suffering and so much of the crime which are so destructively 
rife in ml the cities and towns of the empire. Provide tlie sol¬ 
dier, too, with a home, and see what will be the result. 

It may almost be said that there is but one crime in the army. 
It may put forth many difierent ramifications, but radically it is 
one and the same. Whether the branch be n^lect of duty, in¬ 
subordination, violence, or dishonesty, still the root is dxuwcva- 
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Tieis, Look at the character-book of eve^ company in the ser¬ 
vice { see the crimes which are remstercd there.—“ Under the 
influence of liquor^’ on parade—“ drunk and disorderly in bar- 
iu(^s”—“ drunk and abusing Sergeant Jones, or striking Cor¬ 
poral Smithhere the ofieiice is directly recorded. Then how 
many more follow—disposing of his kit—being deficient of so 
many articles of regimental clothing, and so on, with drunken¬ 
ness either as cause or effect. What clean character-books there 
would be if it were not for the drink 1 But it is a thing to be 
wept not to be marvelled over—we pity the offender more than 
we revile him. It is his misfortune ratner than his fault that he 
falls a victim to a state of things which he cannot, let him do 
what he will, ameliorate or escape. 

It is the same in civil life—men who have no homes, no do¬ 
mestic comforts, no sources of quiet cnjoynient, rush eagerly to 
the bottle. There are many reasons why, in military life, that 
great vortex should be still more attractive, still more perilous— 
why destruction should be more rapid and certain. Thousands 
are ruined every year—ruined as men, ruined as soldiers, by 
the absence of everything like comfort and quietude in barracks. 
The wretchedness of barrack-life is not easily to be appreciated 
by men who have not tried it. To the welf-disjiosed—the un- 
corrupted, it is absolute torment. From early gun-fire to even¬ 
ing tattoo it is one long series of annoyances and aggravations. 
Let him do what he will he cannot find peace. Privacy there 
is none—tranquillity there is none. It is all exposure, all noise; 
all misery, all demoralization. There is but one cure for all— 
but one stimulant in his depression, but one refuge in his 
agony. He flies to the bottle; he takes to dram-drinking. He 

K ts what ho can from tho canteen, and something more from 
IS authorized sources. His pay is soon gone; ho boirows at 
large interest; his credit, like his cash, is quickly exhausted, 
and then he disposes of his kit.” Punished for that, and under 
heavy stoppages for the rejdacement of the missing articles, he 
pillages his comrades, or takes to the highway. Crime has be¬ 
come an excitement to him; he braves all; he cares for nothing. 
He' be^ns to think that, when he made his choice between ex¬ 
istence in barracks and existence in a penal settlement, and de¬ 
cided in favour of the former, he made the great mistake of his 
life. So he liecomes a candidate for transportation; and, per¬ 
chance, he succeeds. Some, however, bent on thoughts of colo¬ 
nization, have recently^miscalculated the chances; and instead 
of emitting to Van JDieman’s Land, have been shot down like 
d(^. The recent histoiy of the European Army in India is 

n jpiiuit witli examples of such terrible mistakes. 

t would be po such difficult matter )o elevate the moral cha- 
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racter of the soldier if we could keep him from yielditm to tlia 
allurements of drink. But there is not much hope ot this, so 
long as we cast him abroad upon the world, to seek his pleasure 
out of barracks. There is nothing to keep him at home. In 

E oint of fact, there is no home to keep him. Evei^hing about 
im is public, exposed, uncomfortable. He may lounm about 
on his cot, half-asleep, and half-awake; or ho may strml about 
the barrack-square; or smoke a cheap ci^r in its vicinity. But 
domestic enjoyment is utterly denied to mm. Be he married or 
single, it is all the same: he has no home in barracks. Hundreds 
are crowded together, with as little regard to decency as to com¬ 
fort ; there is nothing in the worla to induce the soldier 
spend his time off parade in quiet, rational pursuits; he is not 
supposed to have the ordinary wants of humanity ; and yet with 
everything against him, with everything to demoralize, with 
everything to drive him to the bottle, he is expected to bo in¬ 
finitely more steady and sober than men in every other condi¬ 
tion of life. The feast unsteadiness of gait; the least bewildeiv 
rnent of manner; a flushing of the face, or a thickness of ntterv 
ance—and the vigilance of the non-commissioned officer sets it 
down at once to the influence of liquor. He is put through his 
facings; and wo betide him if he bo gg les at tne “ left about 
three quarters.” It is right enough that we should endeavour to 
keep him from drinking, but there are better ways of doing it 
than by putting him through his facings, and then sending him 
to the guard. The “hangman’s grip” will, after all, never 
“ keep me wretch in order.’’ It may sink him lower and lower 
in the alyss of destruction; it will never lend him a saving 
hand. Neither extra-guards, nor solitary cells, nor the cruel 
cat, will ever keep a man from drinking ; the more he is pun¬ 
ished, the more utterly he is stript of nis self-respect, and the 
less cogent therefore uU inducements to self-denial. The sense 
of shame is soon deadened within him, and tlien liis descent is 
rapid and sure. 

There is no more difficult question to determine with satis¬ 
faction to the inquirer than that of military punishments. Hu¬ 
manity writes page after page upon one side; experience writes 
page after page on the otoer, and still the question is undecided. 
The new Enlistment Act, it is hoped, will render it one of easier 
solution. The profligate personnel of the army i* always as¬ 
serted in proof of the necessity of retaining the rnost severe and 
intimidating forms of punishment. “ Thiim,” it is said, “ of the 
ruffianly elements of the British Army—think of how the off¬ 
scourings of society are swept into our ranks; and then say 
whether we can with safety cease to hold the lash tn terrorem ovesp 
them.” By drawing into our re^ments a claw of recndnf* 
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we shall, in a great measure, remove this difficulty; and if having 
gained their services in the first instance without violence or 
fraud, we can retain them by good and humanizing treatment, 
we shall effectually abolish the use of the lash, without passing 
an Act for the purpose. 

This, indeed, appears to be the grand desideratum. It will 
satisfy both parties. The legal retention, and the practical abo¬ 
lition, of the lash, would gratify the abstract humanity of the 
one, and tlio practical experience of the other. No one con¬ 
tend that there is anything desirable in the perpetuation of a 
brutal and degrading form of punishment; and, perhaps, of all 
others, military men themselves—the very men who argue against 
the total abolition of corporal punishment—are those whose in- 
wanl souls most strongly revolt against the brutalizing system, 
and who most desire in their heart of hearts to see the discipline 
of the army maintained without a resort to it; but expcrienco 
has taught them that there are men in every regiment whom it 
is wholly impossible to control without violence—men violent 
and brutal themselves to the lowest possible degree, lost to 
all sense of shame, stript of all the noble attributes of man¬ 
hood—scarcely in one respect above the brutes that perish, and 
in many far, far below them. Out of the army, even candid 
and unprejudiced people are wont to entertain most mistaken 
opinions of the feeling which obtains in the army respecting 
this great matter of corporal punishment. The necessity of its 
retention is a source of the deepest' regret to a large proportion 
of the officers of the army. Personalfy, it is to them pain and 
misery past counting. There is not in all Her Majesty’s do¬ 
minions, far and near, a class of men imbued with kindlier sym¬ 
pathies, with more humane tendencies, than the ofiBcers of the 
British army. It is, often and often, with throes of inward pain, 
which it would be hard for men not subjected to such trials, to 
estimate aright, that the members of Courts-martial, after mneh 
earnest thought—the verdict of “guilty” pronounc^—proceed, 
one by one, beginning with the youngest and most inexperienced 
of the militaiy judges, to pass that terrible sentence of so many 
lashes on the hare back. And when to this is superadded the 
greater trial of seeing the punishment inflicted, as is the case 
wherever an officer sits in judgment noon a man of his own 
remment, it will, if we only throw a little heart into our con- 
si&ration of the matter, appear to us plainly enough, that the 
member of that court-martial, if he bo not altogether stone, 
must softer acutely, as every sboke descends upon the bleeding 
back the culprit. The spectacle of the infliction of corpor^ 
pinishment in the army is one which words cannot easily cha¬ 
racterise—such mingled feelings does it inspire. It is solemn 
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and distrusting—terrible and humiliatting. The officer clenclies 
his teeth as one determined not to betray his feeling; the soldier 
ofiten clenches them, with mixed feelings of anger and determina¬ 
tion. Young men arc sometimes wholly unable to bear it. We 
have seen newly-recruited soldiers fall to the roar ovei'como by 
the horrors of tlie spectacle. A punishment-parade has, indeed, 
rarely come off without seeing some of the spectators carried 
from the ranks fainting. It is not merely because the small 
})roportion of officers present renders such an occurrence among 
tiicm nearly a hundredfold less probable ; but because education 
imparts habitual self-control, under such circumstances, to men 
of a higher class of society, that w*e have the means of reconling, 
as the result of some experience, that ojteers, though sympa¬ 
thizing in every nerve and fibre of their li'ames with the agony 
endured by tlie culprit, seldom or never give way, but brace 
themselves up firmly to witness it all to the end. It is u fact, 
however extraordinary it may apj^ear to men who have given no 
thought to the subject, that the members of aristocratic circles, 
who have been cradled in luxury, and whose youth has 
been a time of self-indulgence, do, in the hour of trial, 
display a mastery over themselves, a power of self-endur¬ 
ance, a strength of will, and an amount of patience, such 
ns we look in vain for among those classes which have been 
habituated to hardship from the very hour of their birth. TI»o 
clubs and saloons of London have turned ouMhe most gallant 
and the most enduring officers that have ever faced an enemy 
in the field, or undergone toil and privation throughout a harass¬ 
ing campaign. But these men, w'hatever the amount of their 
self-control, do not feel less painfully the agony and humiliation 
which^ they inflict upon their fellow-man and brother-soldier, 
when, at the end of the proceedings of a Court-martial, they 
write down the sentence of the lash. Dee])ly do they deploi*e 
the cruel necessity; but they feel that, however inhuman the 
punishment, there may be worse inhumanity behind. Umler the 
system of enlistment which had too long obtained—under the 
system of domestic military government which we are now only 
beginning to refoinn—it was felt that the lash, however had in 
itself, was only a necessary auxiliary—an evil part, as it were, 
necessary to mountain the harmony of an evil whole. Them 
was nothing, they knew, but downright brutality in the punish¬ 
ment itself; nothing but what was most sickening and most de¬ 
grading. The formation of the hollow square—the stripping of 
Bie victim—the cording of his hands—the mustering of the trum¬ 
peters or drummers—^their peeling for the work—the fingering of 
the cat by the first executioner, preparing to deliver his twenty-five 
—^the descent of the first stroke—the sW jconnting of the Whes 
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—the periodical “ stop”—the stepping in of the new man—and 
then, worst of all, the terrible laceration of the back of the vic¬ 
tim ; as, lash following lash, swollen and discoloured from the 
shoulders down to the loins, the white flesh of the culprit be¬ 
comes one dreadful mass of purple jelly—it is a sight so sicken¬ 
ing, even in the retro^ect, that we would fain turn away from 
its contemplation.* llicre is nothing that can be advanced 
against corporal punishment of more force and cogency than the 
simple fact, that for the offences of one guilty man so many 
innocent are condemned to sufier. The length of these terrible 
punishment-parades has now been greatly diminished; the legal 
number of lashes that can be inflicted by Courts-martial of any 
description has, indeed, been reduced to so low a figure that 
military judges are unwilling to inflict the punishment upon tlie 
grosser class of delinquents, (and upon none others ought it 
ever to be inflicted,) except as an addendum to another penalty. 
And it must, wc fear, be recorded as a fact, that the limitation of 
corporal punishment has forced our military tribunals, in some 


* Tho amount of suffering inflicted upon the culprit varies much with variety 
of constitutions and temperamoiita. Some are unable to bear tlie infliction even 
of an hundred lasties ; the surgeon steps in before half the sentence is carried into 
effect. Otiiers will bear scveiul hundreds, without a cry or a clenching 

between their tooth a piece of Indian rubber, or some more renting substance, 
and quietly, when tiie punishment is over, putting on their shirts and jackets 
without assistance, and walking off to the hospital, whistling a tune as they go. Pri¬ 
vate Soniei*ville, in his “ Autobiography,’’ has given us a minutely detailed account 
of the Buffering he endured under the ksh. ^When the first stroke descended, 
he says, I felt an astounding sensation between the shoulders, under my neck, 
which went to my toe-nails in one direction, niy finger-nails in another, and stung 
me to the heart as if a knife had gone through my body !” When tho second lash 
was delivered, he “ thought the tnnncr stroke was sweet and agreeable compared 
with tliat one and as the farrier proceeded, he << felt his flesh quiver In every 
nerve, from tiie scalp of the head to the toe-nails.” As tlie cruel work went on, 
be writes, wiUi a vivid recollection of tlie past agony, ** the pain in the lungs was 
more severe than on my back. I felt as if I would burst in the internal parts of 
my body. « * * 1 detected myself once giving aometliing like a groan, and to 
prevent its utterance again, 1 shut my tongue between^y teeth, held it tiiere,and 
bit it almost in two pieces. Wlmt with the blood from my tongue and my lips^ 
which 1 had also bitten, and the blood from my lungs, or some otiicr uitemu part 
ruptured by the writhing agony, I was almost choked and became black in the 
face.” After receiving au hund^ lashes, Somerville was taken down. The case, 
owing to circumstances with which the majority of our readers are probably fami¬ 
liar, created considerable sensation at the time. The more recent case of Private 
White, who was flogged at Hounslow, and who did not long survive the punish¬ 
ment, has also aequuM con«derable notoriety firom the melancholy ciroumstancea 
by whicli it was attended. But neither in the one case nor the other was the 
imnishroent inflicted comparatively severe. In the attendant circumstances of 
the first, tiiere was much that it is impossible to speak of witlumt unqualified eon- 
dsimiatiou ; but in the last, there was nothing to justify the vutdenoe with wht^ 
the army authorities wero assaHed. It was an untoward event which might have 
followed tile infliction of any other description of ponkihinent; and tiie manner in 
which the whole ease was prejudged, and the himilry into its eireumstanoes eon- 
dnoted, was anythmg hat crediteblft to the pufalio wnntinaaries eonoemed| and t^ 
motion of tlie puhlie anti the press which aoeUed them. 
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instances at least, to fall back upqn capital punishment; and the 
backs of our soldiers have been spared at the expense of their lives. 

K we could have abolished the penalty ot the lash, not by 
rendering it an illegal, but an uncalled-for punishment, how 
much more should we have accomplished. Crime has not di¬ 
minished in the army. There has been nothing to cause its 
diminution. Hitherto everything has been against the soldier 
—everything has retarded his moral advancement. The best 
feelings of his nature have been crushed within him; if he has 
been found evil, he has been kept so—if not, he has l^cn made 
so; but we are now hoping for better things. We are thinking 
more of the comforts of the soldier; we are thinking whether w*e 
cannot treat him better, and, in the first place, whether we can¬ 
not house him better. It is the absence, we have said, of all 
household comforts that drives the soldier to the bottle. It will 
never do, having drawn into the ranks a better class of reemits 
by the attractions of the Limited Enlistment Act, to disgust him 
at the very outset of his career—to show him how wretched a 
life is that upon which he has entered. Our barracks are stately 
buildings, viewed from a distance; but how' wretched arc they 
within ; how limited is their accommodation; how total is the dis¬ 
regard of all decency, as of all comfort, manifest in their internal 
aiTangements f Sir De Lacy Evans did good service when he 
brou^it this important sulyect last year to tlie notice of Parlia¬ 
ment and the country—pointing out that in small barrack-riMims 
of 32 or 33 feet by 20 broad and 12 feet high, twenty men wore 
often housed together, eating, drinking, sleeping there—doing 
everything but exercise; then showing that these oarrack-roimis 
were often the scenes of great immorality and indecency, there 
not being “ the smallest provision for married men, who with 
their wives were often obliged to sleep in the same room with 
nineteen other men !” “The women, indeed,” he said, “wore 
often confined in that room.” There may be less dirt, less putrid 
effluvia in these barrack-rooms than in those wretched tenement 
of Bethnal Green, and other places in the neighbourhood of our 
large towns, which have atftitcted so much of the attention of 
Sanitary Commissioner and philanthropic individuals; but the 
crowding together in the dwelling-houses of our soldiery is as 
wretched and demoralizing as in the worst purlieus of the most 
over-peopled city in the empire. Sir De Lacy Evans pointed 
out to the House that in many of our barrack-rooms there is only 
a space of nine inches between the bottoms of the beds and the 
tables on which the soldiers dined. Hie space between these 
beds is often no more than five indi^ but to allow more room 
for getting in and out, two of these nazrow cots are pndied dosely 
tog^w. And thus hording in fttese wretched fooi^ the soldw 
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is compelled, if he would stay at home at all, to spend his time off 
parade. What sort of enjoyment has he ? The test fnend, in all 
human probability, which he can find there, is sleep; but even 
that is denied to him. There are half-a-dozen men in the room 
talking together—boisterously you may be sure—^blasphemously 
and indecently it is more than probabie. Heading is out of the 
question. There is too much noise—too much practical joking 
going on. He is in an atmosphere of disquiet: he can do no- 
tliing. Day follows day, and still the same weariness—still the 
same idle efforts to kill time. All his faculties run to waste— 
all his moral sensibilities are blunted: the vicious are there to 
tempt him, and he is tempted ; he finds a home in the canteen 
or in worse places, and in spite of the best resolutions at starting, 
soon stumbles into the pit.* 

Mr. Fox Maule has dealt with this subject of Army Reform 
generally in a spirit of high-toned philanthropy; but we cannot 
agree with him when he alleges as an objection to the extension of 
barrack-accommodation, that “if men were accustomed to all 
the conveniences and comforts of extensive barracks, they would 
not without discontent subject themselves to more contracted and 
narrower abodes when circumstances might render it necessary 
that they should do so.” We believe this to be the greatest 
possible mistake; we believe, indeed, that the very reverse of 
the proposition here set down would be found, when tried, to re- 

I irescnt the fact. Nothing reconciles men so much to necessary 
lardships and privations, as the knowledge that they are not, 
and the assurance that they will not be, subjected to un-neccssary 
hardships and privations. Only give men confidence in the de¬ 
sire of tlieir superiors to inflict no unnecessary sufferings upon 
them, and they will bear cheerfully those sufferings which they 


* The same disreg^ to the comfort of our soldiers as is shown in the matter of 
barrack-accommodation, is exhibited in the manner in which we ship them on 
board our tranaporta for foreign service. Let us take one example of many 
^ The cold and discomfort of ship-board,” writes Captain Fane iu the opening 
chapter of his * Five Years in India,’ ** seemed to please our men as little as their 
officers, and though on our first embarkation we had not lost a man, and all seemed 
cheerful at Uio thought of foreign service, yet, after the experience they had al¬ 
ready had, we found tluU many declined a second trial; and though some were 
again brought back, still our muster-rolls at our second embarkation on the 4th 
January, wanted several of their usual complement, from desertion. Poor follows ! 
one could not blame them, for notliing could be wme than the arran|^ent8 made 
for ilrair comfort and oonvmiience by the Transport Board. Initead of tiieir deck 

being filled with hammocks, which could be taken down during the day, and thus 
leave wpttice for the free circulation of^, the place liid been bracked up wi^ what 
are termed bertha or standing bed-places; which made it far more diffioiH to keep 
Ute place clean, and contributed neither to the comfort nor oonvenience its oc¬ 
cupants.*’ This is a very under-oharged picture of the misery to be encountered 
on board every crowded trmnsport-ship-^espedaUy in the tn^cs. 
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know to be inevitable. The recollection of past benefits is tlio 
best guarantee to them that their happiness is not disregarded. 
We can imagine nothing less calculated to maintain a contented 
spirit throughout the army, than a recognition of the principle 
laid down by the Secretary at War. It surely is not by keeping 
our soldiers in a state of habitual discomfort that wo con best 
preserve them from discontent. 

It was much more to the point—much more like Mr. Fox 
Maule, when he said that the fact of the matter was, that we are 
now arriving at a time when it was expected that tlic progress 
of improvement should not be stayed in any quarter; and ad¬ 
mitted that “ considering the progress of civilisation, there was 
much fault to be found wdth the crowded manner iu which the 
soldiers were kept in some of the barracks.” Yes, indeed, there 
is much fault to be found—there is every fault to be found ; ami 
mere financial considerations, conclusive as they often are, can¬ 
not deter us from thinking that this matter of barrack-accommo¬ 
dation ought to engage the earnest and immediate attention of 
Government. The whole country is crying out for better dwell¬ 
ing-places for the labouring poor; and shall the servants of the 
Crown, supposed to be under the immediate protection of Go^ ern- 
ment, be left to herd together as wretchedly and indccentlv as 
the most miserable paupers in our over-crowded towns ? Talk as 
wa may about the cost of erecting barracks—and under the 
present system of Ordnance-erection the expense we know is 
grievous—there is no real economy in housing the soldier badly. 
Sir Do Lacy Evans last year, in the course of tlie interesting 
debates on Army Keform to which wc have several times al¬ 
luded, said, that he could assert, without the fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that the Government increased their ])ension-list more by 
their neglect of the health of the troops in barracks, than the 
expenditure necessary for their improvement would amount to 
and we believe that nothing was ever uttered with more truth. 

But wc have the assurance of Government tliat the subject of 
barrack-accommodation, and especially with reference to the ad¬ 
mitted wants of the married soldier, will be duly considered, and 
that all that can be done in the present financial condition of the 
country, will be done to increase the comforts, and improve the 
moral condition of the British soldier. Wo are aware of the 
difficulties which beset their path—wc know what is the outcry 
for a diminution of military expenditure. The very men—men 
whose philanthropy we do not question, and whose sincerity w'o 
do not doubt—who talk most fluently about tlie blessings which 
may be bestowed upon tlie pror, by erecting for them comfort* 
able homes—homes which will have the eract of keeping the 
l>arent from the beer-shop, and the child from the pavemeni— 
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would grudge the public money spent upon the extension and 
improvement of barracks, as thougn the soldier were not a fellow- 
creature, beset by equal (and in truth, he is by far greater) 
temptations, and equally to be rescued from vice, by providing 
him with a comfortable home. Let us diminish our military 
expenditure if we can. It is a mistake to suppose that we can di¬ 
minish it in this way. It would be but a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish economy to deprive the soldier of the means of preserv¬ 
ing his health, and retaining his respectability. The world is, 
we hope, beginning to recognise truths such as these in civil 
matters, and it will not be long, we hope, before it duly applies 
them to the affairs of the army. We may spend something less 
on military prisons and military hospitals if we spend something 
more on military barracks. It costs something to make a sof 
dier; and having made him, the best thing wo can do is to kecji 
him as long as we can. 

There is no doubt, however, that in spite of all the outcry 
against military expenditure, there never was a time at which a 
greater disposition to ameliorate the condition of the soldier ex¬ 
isted among all classes of the inquiring and reflecting public. 
The finest army in the world has hitherto been no credit to us 
as a moral, whatever it may have been to us as a military na¬ 
tion. But the signs of the times are propitious. There arc bet¬ 
ter days in store for the soldier. Whilst we are rescuing other 
classes from perdition, we shall not leave the soldier to jiorish. 
Every year will see some addition to his physical comforts—to 
his means of moral improvement. 1 see no good reason,” said 
Mr. Fox Maulc, “ why the canteen-room might not be converted 
into a reading-room, in which the soldier might profitably en¬ 
gage his leisure hours.” Only givo him the means of profitably 
engaging his leisure hours, and see what he will become. It is 
because ne has not the means of profitably engaging his leisure 
hours that ho is what he is—a reproach to a Christian Govern¬ 
ment. 

And, indeed, there would seem to be every prospect of a 
speedy amelioration in the character and habits of the British 
soldier. We have no fear of the Limited Enlistment Act drain¬ 
ing the army of its old soldiers. Before it can take effect we 
shall have drawn into our ranks men whom it will be worth our 
while to keep there, and who will find, as time advances, that 
their position in the army is worth keeping. The perioid we 
hope is not far distant when English soloiers will consider that 
no gmter punishment can be inmeted upon them than a ulept 
dismissal fi^m the service. Such, indeed, is the feeling in the 
naUve army of the East India Company. The dismissal of a 
)na^ from such a service as this," said an old native Soubahdar 
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to a British officer, “ distresses not only him, but all his relations 
in the higher grades, who know how much of the comfort and 
happiness of his family depend upon his remaining and advan¬ 
cing in it; and they all try to make their young friends behave 
as they ought to do.” We cannot achieve all this in the British 
army, because, in a country whore provisions are so highly- 
priced, we cannot pay the soldier as we can in India, so much 
in excess of his necessary expenditure—wo cannot supply him 
with the means of providing for a distant family. But much 
would bo done if we could only teach him, and all connected with 
him, that it is an honour to serve the Crown—an liuuour to 
hear the name of a soldier, and that tlic more members of u 
liimilv are so connected with the State the more that family is 
ennobled. 

“ No man,” writes Colonel Sleeman—an officer of the Company's 
army, whose successful exertions for the suppression ofThiiggoehave 
not yet bcou adequately rewarded, can have a higher sense (than 
the native soldiers of the Company) of the duty lliey owe to the State 
tliat employs them, or whose salt they eat, nor can any men sot less 
value upou life when the service of that State requires that it shutl 
be risked or sacrificed. No persons arc brought up witli more defer¬ 
ence for parents. In no family from which we draw our rccniiU is 
n son, through infancy, l)oyliood, or youth, heard to utter a disrcspw.t- 
ful word to his parents. Such a word from a son to his parents would 
shock the feelings of the whole community in which the family r<^sidcs, 
and the offending member would be visited with their liighcst indig¬ 
nation. When the father dies the eldest sou tiikes his ])luce, and 
receives the same marks of respect—the same entire confidence and 
deference us the father. If he bo a soldier in a distant land, and can 
afford to do so, he resigns the service and returns home, to take his 
post at the head of the family. If he cannot afford to resign—if the 
family still want the aid of his regular monthly pay^ he remains with 
his regiment, and denies himself many of the personal comlbrla ho 
has hitherto enjoyed, that be may increase his contribution to the 
general stock. * * The knowledge that any neglect of the 

duty they owe their distant families will be immediately visited by 
the odium of their native officers and brother soldiers, and uUiiruitelv 
communicated to the heads of these families, acts as a salutary check 
upon their conduct; and 1 believe that there i» hardly a native regi¬ 
ment in the service in which the twenty drummers, who arc Christians, 
and have their families with the regiment, do not cause more trouble 
than the whole eight hundred Sepahees.” 

Such is the picture, drawn by a competent authority, of the 
fnorale of the native army in InJia. It i$ a ^ly voluntaiy sc'i^ 
vice. There is no fraud, no violence practised to recruit it. 
Men of good family and good character enter the ranks with 
pride, wiUi pride do they remain there, with pride too they see 
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in old ago tlieir sons taking their place. They ai’o but j>oor 
heathens, for tho most part uneducated; and yet our Christian 
England can boast nothing of the kind. 

The retired Indian soldier sits in the shade before his cottage 
door, speaks with gratitude of the Company Bahaudoor, boasts of 
his services, and inspires his sons with zeal to follow the same 
honourable career. lie is in his new state of being the most 
loyal of subjects, lie has been well-paid during the best years 
of his manhood, and in his old age he is well-pensioned. I'here 
might be thousands and tens of thousands; but of such men the 
State would not be afraid. But we, in this Christian, loyal 
England, are talking with alarm of the dangerous effects which 
might result from the intermixture of the military elements Avith 
the great mass of social life. Can we with safety, it is asked, so 
leaven the lump? That remains, indeed, to be shown. The 
result will be good or evil, as we choose to make it. If by neglect 
and ill-treatment we turn tho discharged soldier into a bandit, 
there will doubtless bo danger in the mspersion over the country 
of so many bitter enemies of the State. But what lamcntablo 
confession of weakness—we might almost write of wickedness— 
is there in this declaration of rear! If we only do our duty to 
the soldier whilst in harness, he will, Avhen released from his 
military bonds, be the best friend of the State—a willing, .in able, 
an active ally in times of popular commotion. It all depends 
upon the treatment we give him. If we turn the soldier out of 
the army, at the expiration of the first ten years of service, dis¬ 
graced, branded, beaten—writhing under, a sense of injuries in¬ 
flicted upon him, mindful of a long series of petty hiimiliatioiis 
and corroding discomforts, with nothing to be thankful for, with 
everything to resent, a manumitted slave, burning with an un- 
u])pea.snble desire to revenge himself upon his late masters— 
we shall, doubtless, find in the hour of peril that the bloody in¬ 
structions” which he has derived from us will “ return to plague 
the inventor.'” It would be only fitting retribution if such were 
to be the case. But the remedy, or rather the prevention is in 
our own hands. Wo have but to do simple justice to the soldier, 
and in the hour of trouble we shall find in our time-expired men 
the best safeguards of the empire. We can imagine notliing 
more service-able in the hour oi threatened revolution than the 
loyalty of some thousands of time-expired soldiers, mixing, here 
and there with the civil elements of society, thankful for past 
benefits received, and hopeful of future advantages—the most 
cogent source of worldly gratitude—under a system calculated 
to retain the loyalty and aftection of all who have rendered ser¬ 
vice to the State. And this would seem to be a matter of no 
such difficult achievement. The power is in our hands to retain 
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the life-loyalty of the soldier, if we would only exercise it in s 
thoughtful and sympathizing spirit. 

It wiis stated last year, by Mr. Sidney Herbert, in the House 
of Commons, that there are in our police forces no men so steady 
and well-conducted as those who have served in the army. And 
it will at once suggest itself to every mind that there could be no 
better means of securing the life-long affections of those who have 
once worn her Majesty’s uniform than an extension of the system 
of civil employment. The subject has engaged the attention of 
army-reformers, and there are grounds to hope that the Select 
Committee on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance estimates, before 
closing its labours, will take the matter into its consideration. 
Sir. H. Verney. in the month of March, made a motion in the 
IIous(f of (Commons, to the effect ‘‘ that it be an instruction to 
the Select Committee on the Army, Navy, and Ordnance esti¬ 
mates, to consider whether the character of the army and navy 
might not be elevated by the more frequent employment of dis¬ 
charged soldiers and sailors, who are duly qualiHeu, in subordinate 
offices of various jniblic departments—for instance, in the customs 
and excise offices, under the Admiralty and the Horse-guards, 
dock-yards, victualling-yards, arsenals, &c., so that additional 
prospect of reward for meritorious conduct might be held out to 
soldiers and sailors, and that during their emjdoymcnt a portion 
of their pensions might be saved to the country.” The motion 
was subsequently withdrawn; but the matter is one which, in 
connexion both with the good conduct of the soldier whilst in 
the ranks, and his loyalty on retirement, is worthy of the deepest 
attention of all who are interested in the elevation of the niilitaiy 
profession. 

The two objections which have been urged most strenuously 
against the Limited Enlistment Act are, that it will drain the 
army of its most experienced soldiers, and that it will fill with 
dangerous subjects the ranks of civil life. We have endeavoured 
to show that, if attended with those other reforms, the necessity 
of which is so generally acknowledged, and to the prosecution of 
which many able and influential men are devoting their bust 
energies, the result will be the veiy reverse of that anticipated 
by the opponents of the measure. Let us suppose the character 
of the soldier to be unchanged at the end of tne next ten yean; 
let us suppose the new Act to have drawn into the ranks up 
“ better class" of men ; let us supporc that the cause of mtUttty 
reform makes no pro^ss; that nothing is done to ameliorate the 
condition of the solmer; to elevate bis character, to enhance hia 
comforts, and to excite his gradtnde; let us suppose that Uie 
next ten years are years of utter inactivity,* living the amrc at 
the end in the same state in which they found it at tne'b^nuBig; 
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and nothing seems more probable tlian that our old soldiers \rill 
aviul themselves of the new Act to convert themselves into bad 
citizens. Hut we anticipate no such stagnation in the tide of 
human affairs. The country is now more than ever sensible of 
its duties to the men who light our battles in war, and protect 
our property in peace. Military reform does not necessarily in¬ 
volve increased military expenditure—nay, the most important 
changes are those which will be attended with a considerable 
financial saving to the State. It is the best economy to take 
good care of the soldier. The better we treat hiip the more 
jnoney we shall save. The country will readily recognise this 
truth ; and everv year will take deeper and deeper interest in 
the condition of tlie soldier. There is no chance of Army Reform 
baiting on its present ground—it is even now at the quick-march, 
the quick will soon become a double ; and they who now anti¬ 
cipate all manner of perilous consequences—the veterans of the 
old school, who love not “ new-fangled changes”—w'ill, at the 
end of ten yejrs, which Heaven grant they may live to see, 
gratefully acknowledge that right in yirinciple, so also safe in 
practice, is this system of Limited Enlistment. 
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Art. X.—1. Remniecences of Daniel O Connell. By a Mun¬ 
ster Farmer. London. 

2. The Nation. Dublin, 1848. 

3. 77ie Irish Felon. Dublin, 1848. 

4. A Letter from one of the Sjyecial Constables in London on the 
late occasion of their being called out to keep the Peace. Lon¬ 
don, 1848. 

5. Life and Tunes of Aodh (fNeil. By JoilN MiTCIlEL. 
Dublin, 1845. 

In no country on the face of the esirth had the progress of im- 
l)rovement boon inoi'e distinctly nuirkod than in Ireland for the 
last fifty years. In all that constitutes inatorial wealth—in all 
that can be expressed in the language of the Political Kcoiiotnist, 
the increase was .such as no nation had ever before exhibited. In 
habits, in feelings, in good conduct, general society had advanced 
beyond what the most sanguine could have hoped. Its higher 
ranks were not, perhap.s, superior in acconijtlishnrients to the 
Chadeinunts and Dalys of the last century, but it is some evi¬ 
dence of the progressive civilisation of the gener^ body of society, 
that in our tune, no man, of whatever class, has stood out in the 
distinct yirominence of the Heroes of the Irish Parliament. 'I'he 
men who in our day have appeared in Ireland, have been, one 
and all, of smaller size—of mere human dimensions. Great 
men, no doubt, though magnified somewhat beyond their proper 
greatness, were these sons of Irish earth—sons, too, of the Snxoti 
of the third or fourth generation— 

“ Giant sons 

Of the embrace of angels.” 

—^for, whatever be the destinies of Ireland, no sophistiy' can alter 
or evade the fact, that no distinct claim can bo madefbr any JMirtion 
of the population on the score of an original jHflerence of race, 
or, if a distinction be insisted on, there can be no doubt that 
through almo.st the entire island the blood of the British settlers 
predominates. In Grattan’s glowing panegyric* they still live— 
these men of 1782—the lights of what was called the Irish Par¬ 
liament— Malone, Peiy, Brownlow, Osborne, Flood, Burgh, 
Daly, Forbes. “ I attribute,” says Grattan, “ to this constella¬ 
tion of great men, in a great measure, the privileges of your 


^ QrfttteB^a ^ Answer to Lord CIm,” Dni Uii» I BOO. The pMMim to nfiteh 
puiicularly refer may idso be found ia Cnmn’e Life of Cumaii vol. I. 
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country, and I attribute such a generation of men to the resi¬ 
dence of your Parliament.” We feel no surprise that the ima¬ 
ginations of young and ardent men should seek to create again 
the glorious phantom of a nation. The scenes of 1843 in Ireland 
were, in their way, very remarkable. O’Connell, as if stung by 
insanity, went from place to place, congregating thousands and 
tens of thousands to listen to declamations so vague that one 
solitary sentence of all that he then uttered, thou^i printed in 
every newsjiaper in the empire, and though commented upon by 
the Crown lawyers—a class of critics who are not likely to allow 
any one word of the text which they undertake to illustrate to be 
robbed of any part of its force—has not fixed itself in tlje public 
mind. Yet this very vagueness rendered it more likely to blend 
with whatever hopes and aspirations, indefinite and unlimited, 
were antecedently indulged by his hearers. I'he spring, and 
summer, and autumn of that year were a time of unusual beauty. 
It is scarce possible to believe that O’Connell was both serious and 
sane —either he might have been—consistently with his conduct 
during that strange year; the wonderful old man had at all 
times great elasticity of spirits, and the thousands round him 
and Tom Steele at his side kept him in good humour with,him- 
self. He almost felt amused at his power over those assemblages. 
At a public dinner, after the first of the meetings, he said— 
“ when I think of the multitudes by whom I have been sur¬ 
rounded to-day, and the bright eyes that looked on me, the 
elasticity of spirits that was there—when I beheld on one side 
those smiles and female loveliness, and on the other those rever¬ 
end gentlemen bringing benedictions, I will ask the men of 
Meath—will they be slaves'?” On another of those occasions a 
French gentleman asked O’Connell how was it that such multi¬ 
tudes preserved such perfect order 1 “ It would,” replied he, 
with a complacent and half-supercilious smile, “ be impossible in 
any other part of the inhabited globebut, you know, the Irish 
are the politest of all people.” Nothing could be more perfect 
than O’Connell’s exuberant cheerfulness, through this almost 
royal progress from place to place—waging the war of words with 
the Firbolg, and the Dane, and the Saxon. The Government 
at first looked on at these strange demonstrations, doing little 
more than from time to time corresponding with Justices of the 
peace—who from love or fear attended the meetings—in official 
letters, which for the most part avoided any distinct expression of 
opinion on the moot point—of ‘whether such meetings were in 
themselves violations of the law—admitting that the expression of 
opinion, (»i either side of question, by a magistrate, could not 
be r^L^rded as an ofience, bat insisting that, whether assemblages 
so large as to suggest reasonable apprehWisions for die pablic peace 
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were legal or not, no Government opposing Repeal could allow 
persons to remain in the commission of the peace who went to 
liepeal meetings, and on these grounds dismissing, or being dis¬ 
missed by the magistrates—for these gentlemen seemed many of 
them impatient for the martyr’s crown. Winter came, and with 
winter the State prosecutions of O’Connell and others for a con¬ 
spiracy of which it is scarce possible to exaggerate the guilt, if it 
be measured by the amount of injury done to the country. Our 
estimate of crime ought however in no case to be determined 
exclusively by our opinion of the consequences of the act which 
we call criminal; and in the Irish agitation the steps by which 
what at first seems to have been idle bravado, became changed into 
what caflnot be well called by any other name than treason, were 
so gradual, that the agitators have a strong right to tlie benefit of 
the principle. In disturbing the peace of the country, they ren¬ 
dered it impossible that any one honest course of exertion should 
have any reasonable chance of reward. The country was poor, 
aU(il for any development of its resources there was the absolute 
necessity of capital. The condition of conducting any trade, which 
in the slightest degree depended on dealings w'lth the great bulk 
of the population, was entire subservience to the despotism of a 
few men calling themselves by some fantastic designation or other 
—Liberators, Pacificators, Rejieal Wardens, Coinmittei's, Con¬ 
ciliation Halls, Confederates. To these persons a considerable 
portion of the profits of every retail trader, through great parts of 
the kingdom, was sent, and a worse consequence was this—that 
every man led or forced to subscribe, regarded himself as a partner 
in the concern, which was worked with untiring industry. They 
were plundered and the country was injured, but a promise was 
for ever held before them of advanta^s to be ultimately realized. 

It is hard to conjecture how far O’Connell w'as in earnest in Ins 
repeal agitation. Our own impression is. that his contradictions 
were those of a man yielding to the impulse of the moment— 
at all times sincere—ever to be reckoned on. He was foini of 
saying, and he succeeded in persuading himself that agitation was 
in no case mischievous. “ There are,” he said, “ grievances, or 
there are not; if there be, agitation for their redress is desirable— 
if there no^ agitation wilfbe harmless, for it will be ineffectual.” 
He sometimes in addition to this claim^ ffir it the merit of pat¬ 
ting down secret conspiracy. The fallacy of all this is too trans¬ 
parent to deceive any but those who are the victims of a willing 
delusion. The pmqwtual war of words in which be engaged hu 
countiymen, rendered anx thiffg like calm reflection impossiide. 
It kept men of fevered and restless sjmits ffsr ever before Uie 
putdic eye, and almost tempted evmy man into tlte ranks of party. 
Never was there a man whose own proper nsefulness was so 
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impeded as that of O’Coiiflell himself, by the public life he led. 
It 18 probable that no man of his time had the same acquaint¬ 
ance with the induencing motives by which Irish society was 
governed as O’Connell. Of all its secret springs he was inti¬ 
mately cognizant. The external history of Ireland he knew as 
well as any man, but—what is of more moment than anything 
that could be learned from Carte or Borlase—he knew tlie peo¬ 
ple themselves. There is, ])erhups, no man living—certainly 
none exceiit Lord Monteagle and Lord Stanley—whose know¬ 
ledge of all that relates to Ireland at all ecpialled or approached 
his. 0’C*)nneirs was, from professional and other opportunities, 
a knowledge of their very inmost feelings and associations of 
thought, vdiich not oidy gave him an almost magical jioVer over 
what seemed the one mind of multitutlcs of men, but nhat is of 
a thousand time's mure moment, led him right with almost the 
certainty of instinct, in his appreciation of any pro})used measure 
of legislation fur Ireland, lie thought not alone of the abstract 
law, but of the genius of the people for whom it was intended, and 
when he could throw off the advocate, as he did remarkably in all 
his examinations before Parliamentary Committees, and very often 
in his speeches on Irish subjects in the Hou.se of Commons, there 
was no man by whom more valuable instruction was given ; nor 
do we know of any incident more- unfortunate for the empire 
than his factious abandoninent of his {iroper jtosition as a mem¬ 
ber of the legislature, when, misled by the glittering phantom of 
Repeal, he retired to his Dublin senate, and ceased to go to the 
House of Commons. Had O’Connell trusted to himself alouc, 
and to the natural power of good sense, combined with a perfect 
knowledge of the subjects which he might have been expected 
to discuss, he would have accomplished almost infinite good; 
for there never was a body of men in the world more anxious to 
learn, if possible, the .actual truth, and to legislate on a perfect 
knowledge of facts than the British legislature in our day has 
been. 

When Emancipation had been once carried, it seems to us 
plain that all rational ground for agitation had ceased, and 
that the effort to create two laws of opinion—two irreconcilable 
societies in the same kingdom—was the most mi.schievous and 
foolish task in which man was ever engaged. O’Connell’s 
avowed principle of, under the pretence of agitating ficn* ihe 
redress of some supposed grievance, gaining, not the object 
which he affected to seek, but some Other, makes us think 
that he w'as imt in earnest in fhe |llef8sal agitation; but, a« 
we before intimated, we do not thi^rit possible to discovm; 
in his conduct any principle adequate to solve the problem 
which it suggests. He did not qpeak of ^e separation ofln^Umd 
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from England—^we believe he did not contemplate it; but it 
undoubtedly contemplated by the youugor men with whom he 
acted in what was called the Repeal year. The public mind is so 
familiar with the thought of O’Connell as leader m all the popular 
movements in Ireland, for the period during which his name oc¬ 
curs so often, that it may startle some of our readers to be told thot 
he but followed in the train of others in that formidable agita¬ 
tion. O’Connell in the agitation of 1843 was, at first, wu think, 
but imitating and acting the feelings and passions of other men. 
lie was roused reluctantly and with difficulty iuto a jmblic dis¬ 
cussion of the question of Repeal which Professor liutt clmllongod. 
It had become with him but a word; with younger minds it was a 
tliough’t, an animating principle; or rather, with them the fuel¬ 
ing of country—a feeling which the mind socks to express and 
embody in a name, and thus give an outward life to all its holies, 
and dreams, and wishes, all that it loves, all that it remomhors, 
all that it can imagine ; that feeling which no man, civilized or 
savage, is, or can be, without—sought for a corresponding object. 
To the Italian, Italy, though surely there never was anything 
that in the political world corresjionded with the conception 
indicated by the name, has been at all times a spell-word of 
hope—to the mind it is a unity. And so of Ireland. There is no 
period wdiatever of its history on which the mind can for a mo- 
niGiit repose—but in the words of Schiller and Coleridge, “ the 
heart needs a language;” the unsatisfied instinct of countiy 
deinands an object, and what it dues not find it seeks to create. 
As in the case of all the passions anti feelings of a being, whose 
life here is an education for another life, there is not und cannot 
be any outward image that in any respect approaches the idea that 
seeks realization. In the must happily circumstanced country, 
the more intense the feeling of patriotism in the heart of the 
most ardent,lover of his country, the more will he endeavour 
that his country shall be worthy of his love; but the instinct 
itself is one that never receives—and because man is ail im¬ 
mortal being destined for more tlian earth—never can receive 
full gratification. Still that it should be suffered to dfe away 
as a field-flower which is never to bear fruit, that it slviuld be 
rooted out as a vicious wee<l-.-which would seem to be always 
tlie jHiliey of the mere selfish statesman—aris^ we dtink, fr»«n a 
total misconception of the nature of Man. Tlie union of Eng¬ 
land with the other constituent parts of the British Enipln^ was 
later and less perfect in consequence of the foolish pofey of 
destroying the records and iVarring with the language, as in die 
case tif Wales, of the countries successively aaties^ to the 
larger division. There was no reastm Wrliy Wales should not 
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have preserved its history, as York, or Westminster, or North¬ 
umberland, or as traditions or records of families are preserved. 
To seek to destroy such records or traditions, so far from effecting 
its purpose, is almost certain to give them greater distinctness and 
.a more enduring life. The man who is murdered is likely to be 
remembered lunger than he who is suffered to pass away in the 
natural course of human mortality. If there be no violent inter¬ 
ruption, such as this false statesmanship introduces, the love of 
country, beginning as in all cases with the thought of home and 
kindred, finds an enlarged sphere. The original conception is 
not destroyed, but is included in a more comprehensive notion; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance when the imagination aids this 
process of the mind by a common name. Could, for instance, 
the British Islands be called by some common name, we think 
their thorough incorporation would be essentially aided. The 
thought of their component parts, and the fact of their having 
been united by other than natural ties, would not be pre.sented 
to the mind except when it served some necessary purpose, and 
the feeling of country would become gradually connected with 
the common name. We dwell on this because we have no doubt 
that in the generous feeling of country, in a feeling that ex¬ 
presses strong and unselfish sympathy, with all that we can 
conceive of truest and noblest and best. Faction has its firmest 
hold on the heart; because w'e are convinced, that it will 
never do to seek to root out original instincts of our nature, or 
affections and hopes, which are so inwoven with our nature from 
the earliest period at which it can be subjected to our observa¬ 
tion as nut to be distinguishable from instincts, and that in 
the abortive effort to eradicate them, and substitute mere shrewd¬ 
ness and subtlety and notions of self-interest, a vast amount of 
uncalculated evil is done. Our theory would not destroy or 
neutralize or lessen the feeling. It would not substitute one 
country for another. It would not displace a single affection. It 
would no doubt be inconsistent with the notion of any one of the 
constituent parts of the empire becoming a separate kingdom, 
but it would not be inconsistent with any state of facts that has 
ever had actual existence; for though you have the names of 
separate kingdoms, have you ever had the fact in any sense in 
which any living being would wish it re<;alled? We should 
wish the thought carried into legislation, and instead of Ireland 
being treated as a separate integral in our Acts of Parliament, 
we should wish that where distinct legislation w'as necessary, its 
smaller divisions were mentioned, so that the thonght of it as 
one undivided kingdom, should as little as possible be assumed 
in the forms of language. This may seem fiuicifnl, but the more 
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it is dwelt on the more will its importance appear. However, 
for a long wiiile the balance of convenience must regulate such 
matters, and may be against our view. 

We have said that O’Connell, in the year 1843, was but 
acting under the inspiration of other minds. We have said, or 
our language has implied, that we think the agitation in which 
he was whirled along was formidable and mischievous in the ex¬ 
treme ; but we have also expressed our strong opinion that it 
originated in no ungenerous or unworthy purposes. What 
Goldsmith has called the ‘‘ jiatriot imssion,” was in truth occn> 
jjied in creating an object to itself. With young men whose school 
studies have been just completed, and who have been educating 
themselves in debating clubs, the first form in which they begin 
to think of politics, shapes itself into a republic. They are in 
truth re-acting what they have read in the classics. The esta¬ 
blished constitutions of society are compared with their dream 
of a perfect government. None of them are found to dove-tail 
with It, and they are straightway regarded as an usurpation. The 
business of life in the happier parts of the empire soon engages 
and occupies the attention, a^ the dream is at an end.. In 
Ireland the case is different. The class of young men, of whom 
we speak, or gi'eat numbers of them, propose to themselves the 
bar as a profession, and laborious as the preparation, to insure 
any fair chance of sucems, would be, could the barrister reckon 
on any early employment, yet such are the numbers called, and 
so many are the accidents that advance the fortunes of those who 
can in any way keep themselves before the eyes of the public, 
that a sort of attention is given to public affairs, by a number 
of half-educated men, who would seem to have no business of 
their own to attend to. We prefer stating in other language 
than our own the fact of O’Connell having been induencod by 
this class of young men in his later career. 

“ O’Connell saw that he hud to deal with a new generation. They 
were a petulant and conceited race; but among the young men who 
gathered round him there was one young man of decided talent and 
unswerving integrity—Thomas Davis—with whom nationality was a 
passion and a principle, the object of enthusiasm and the result of con¬ 
viction. Such an ally was invaluable to the sincere, but most perilous 
to one who only used agitation as a means to selfish ends.’’ 

A few years before and no man would have shrunk more than 
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could rouse and still the tempest, bat it seems plain that all his 
movements, whether consciously or unconsciously, were subject to 
the will of others. Even before the state trials, in his own i>OM- 
]>AN1EL, where he once gave laws, where no voice had been j)er- 
mitted till then to dispute his sovereign authority, younger men 
bearded and defied hmi. Uy the result of the trials the charm 
was broken which had seemed to protect his person inviolate, 
and his power over his countrymen in a great measure ceased 
when he had been once rendered amenable to the law. His 
boast that he had never touched the mysterious line that sepa¬ 
rates law from lawlessness, in the course of a life that seeine(l to 
be exclusively occujned in learning and teaching the art of dinv- 
ing coaches-aiid-six through Acts of Parliament, was one wdiich 
he could no longer make with the same exultation as in the days 
-of old. The cajjtivity, as in ludicrous earnest the imprisonment 
of O’Connell was called in the documents of the public bodies 
with which ho was connected, seems to have crushed his spirit. 
Hut between the giving in of the verdict nnd before his imprison¬ 
ment he had one hour of glorious triumph :— 

“ Before O’Connell could be called up for judgment he paid a brief 
visit to England, and attended one of the meetings of the Anfi-corn- 
law League in Covent-Garden Theatre. He there found that the 
Governinoiit prosecution had achieved for liim what nothing else hut a 
uiinicle could have effected. It had rendered him for the time mure 
popular in Enghind than he ever was in Ireland. 

John Bull has had a thorough dislike of all constructive crimes 
since 1794. He thought that U’Conriell could not have been guilty 
of any very overt sc^dition when it took about a month to cstablisli the 
charge: ho was deeply incensed at hearing that the office of an English 
newspaper hiul the ap{)curaace of being converted into a house of 
agency for espionage; he was sure that the jury had been packed 
an<l the bench prejudiced; and furthermore, horu^st John reproached 
himself for having encouraged Government to proceed, by feeling too 
sensibly O’CenneU’s senseless attacks upon the Saxon. This was the 
general sentiment of the English people; but to the Ijcaguc O’Con- 
nel was further recommended by thirty years of opposition to the corn- 
laws, and by his zealous co-oi»eration in every effort for their repeal, 
whetlier in or out of Parliament. 

Under these circumstances, his reception by the assembled mul¬ 
titude was one of the most mugniffient displays of popular enthusi¬ 
asm ever witnessed. He declared himself that be was not prepared 
for it, even by the experience of the monster meetings, llis speech, 
the last of any pevmanent interest ihat he ever delivered, was one of 
the finest uratoricid displays of bis life. Be hwi achieved Uie object, 
of which if he hitd not ttepalred, the cry of repeal would never have 
beet) raised. He had triumj^ed glorioi^y and completely on English 
ground. 

o Ihis event Oaceng^mei theetm^cions wiUi which O’Connell had 
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long been regarded by the Young Ireland party. It was remarked 
tliai he begun to speak respectfully of the English people, and to 
abate the veherueiicc of his denunciations against the Saxon. The 
growing feeling of alienation was, however, suspended; on the I4th 
of May he wus sentenced to twelve months* imprisonment nnd incar¬ 
ceration in Richmond Penitentiary, near Dublin, During his con¬ 
finement every possible indulgence was shown him ; and on tJie 4 th 
of September, 1844, the decision of the Irish judges was reversed by 
the House of l^ords. 

“ O^CoTuudl was liberated; but he came out of prison an altered 
man. During his confinement the presidency of the lie|>c»d Associa¬ 
tion hjid been confided to Mr. W. Smith O’llrion, incinbor for tlio 
county of Limerick, a recent convert to ilie cause. The Young Ireland 
party had elected this gentleman as the rival and future successor of 
O’Connell, and during the absence of the latter from the AsHociation 
had used all possible means to extend his reputiUion and give him influ¬ 
ence in the country. Iii foriuor days O’Comioll would have brooked 
no rivalry, but imprisonment had broken his spirit, and hatl afforded 
Smith O'llrien time to strengthen himself with his party. Their 
jealousy was soon pretty manifest; there were bickerings in public; 
there was marked coldness in private. A project for convening an 
Irish senate, of very doubtful legality, and still more qiicstionablo 
prudence, was abandoned. A ridiculous club, the members of which 
were to wear a still more ridiculous uniform, including a fool’s cap, 
the shH})e of which w as the subject of long and learned debate—was 
patronised by the O’Brien and jeered by the O’Connell party. Thus 
closed the year 1844, and thus opemed the year of 184o.’** 

In this record the most remarkable incident is the burst of po¬ 
pularity wliicb greeted O’Connell in England, and thi.s arising 
very much from the feeling that in the state trials he hail not 
fair plav—that there had been some tampering wdth the Jury^ 
and—tfiat the Bench was prejudiced against liim. 

The last topic, though one dwelt on at the time in tlio papers^ 
could produce no jiermaneut effect on the public mind. The 
Court could not avoid some diroction to the jury on the law of 
the casc% and it would be scarce possible to give such willidut 
using language that implied a reasonable man^s view of the facta. 
Whatever the Charge had been this objection could scarcely have 
been Escaped. The other is of more importance. 

In every political trial in Ireland the statement that a juty has 
been packed is made. At one time it used to be mode in every 
civil tria4 and it is really marvellous, that considering the way 
in which, while all its privileges are taken advantage of for 
the protection of the accused, it is the wuue time repre- 
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sented as a mere instrument in the hands of power, it has not 
been got rid of altogether. We wish its preservation, and for 
this purpose must do what we can to distinguish cases, that with¬ 
out some attention may be easily confused, and the mistake 
thus occasioned create no little mischief. What we have to say 
on the subject will be more intelligible when we have told in a 
sentence the course of the agitation after O’Connell’s death. 

After O’CunneU’s death the agitation assumed in some re¬ 
spects a worse aspect. Quiet men in vain hoped that the fever 
of excitement in which people had been so long kept would be 
now at an end. Vain hope! What had been called Conciliation 
Hall was a house divided against itself. Its members separated 
into two bodies ; the one preachers of peace, who held that Ireland 
was to be saved and enriched, and the repeal of the Union to be 
carried by perpetual payment of rent, still rent, the Catholic rent, 
the only true rent—and by hebdomadal speeches; in short, they 
seemed to believe that all that was wanting was money and talk 
—money for the few, talk for the multitude. The other party 
insisted that England was not to be thus conquered ; that the Irish 
people should arm ; that talking nonsense was nut the way to do 
Dusiness; and yet, inconsistently enough, they too talked non¬ 
sense.—That they did. They were younger men. Sedition 
was with them a passion that had not yet died away. They 
were not—the younger men among them were not—simulating 
extinct feelings. Compared with the other section of re])ealer8 
this body was the more earnest; at all events, they outbid the 
others. They called on the people tliroughout the country to arm 
themselves. They threatened all landed proprietors who did not 
join them, that their property should be “ carried to the national 
treasury.” They addressed the soldiery and constabulary in 
language seducing them from their allegiance and their duty. 
Under the names of tenure and tenant-right they addressed the 
natural cupidity of the peasantry; distinctions of Celt and 
Saxon were referred to, as if for the purpose of disuniting every 
family in the laud. When a successful insurrection in Paris 

g ave birth to the French Ilepublic, they sent an embassy to it 
■om Ireland, negotiating fur an invasion. The genius of O’Con¬ 
nell and of Wolfe Tone united—seemed to meet in eacb^f the 
Confederates—tlius the war-party designated themselves—and 
mark the future rulers of Ireland’s destinies— 


The force (^Nature eonld no further go— 

To make a third, she join'd the other two. 

We have said that we believe th» party to have been more 
in earnest tlian the other. Th^ were, no doubt; many of 
them mad—not Uie less in earnest nof the less dangerous for 
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that. The newspaper press greatly aided them; for, while it 
spread tlieir writings and speedies in eveiy direction, it seemed 
to multiply their numbers. The peaceful part of the community 
in Ireland know them to be few, and know that it is the same 
performers who play in different parts of the country, and think 
of them or their audiences as little as they do of other players 
or play-going folk. They are regarded as a miscliief and a nui¬ 
sance for the most part; but there is no very serious thought 
that tliey can do any great harm. Even when it was known 
that persons were employed through the countiy' to discipline 
disaffected men in military exercises, the forl)earance of the 
(jovernment met with more than sympathy from the general 
body of the country, who were inclined to laugh at the 
whole thing as a fantastic parody of very serious scenes trans¬ 
acted elsewhere. I'he Goveniinent, who had most probably 
more reasons for apprehension than they could prudently com¬ 
municate to the public, took such precautions as they could 
to save the city of Dublin from the danger of an outbreak. 

In the rural districts of Ireland there was much crime. It was 
not directly connected with the Agitation, but it grow in a great 
measure out of the base hopes that the Agitation inspired. Far¬ 
mers refused or delayed to pay their rents. Agents were mur- 
derod under circumstances that left no doubt that men wealthy 
fur tlieir station in life, were accomplices or instigators of the 
crime. Through the country there was certainly a sort of ex¬ 
pectation in the minds of many tenants that they iiiiglit con¬ 
tinue to hold their lands without paying any rent. The wise 
measure of a Special Commission succeeded in vindicating the 
law, and it became again po.s8ible to exercise the rights of pro¬ 
perty. The effect of the Commission was to protect the lives of 
the poor from ruffians that overawed the countiy. A duty 
as imperative as this was to terminate if possible the deplor¬ 
able agitation w'hich each day became more reckless and more 
fierce. Forbearance has its limits, and prosecutions were com¬ 
menced against three of the confederates. Before these cases 
were tried a new statute applicable to any after cases that might 
arise was passed, and one or the persons about to be tried for se¬ 
dition continued to issue writings which made him an offender 
under the new Act. It is necessaty to state this to render intel¬ 
ligible what we have to say on the Juiy question, as we think 
some mistakes have arisen from confusing the cases of special 
and common juries. O’Brien and Meagher were tried for sedi¬ 
tion by «;}sctafjuns«. In neither case was there a verdict. The law 
of Ireland requires unanimity in a juiy. As fisr as can be known 
of these cases, the numbers for a conviction in one were im to 
two, in the other elenen to one. 
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The statement of the juries being packed is always the cry of 
th6 convicted. In special jury cases it does not bear examina¬ 
tion. Under the Act of 1833, when a special jury is obtained, ‘ 
it is formed from a body of names selected from what is called 
the juror’s book for the year. The jurors book contains, or 
ought to contain, all the names of persons qualified to serve on 
juries. The class from which siwcial jurors are taken consist of 
persons (xissessing various qualifications. The lowest money 
qualification is property to tne amount of £5000. From this 
class, amounting generally to seven or eight hundred, forty- 
eight names are taken by ballot, and this forty-eight is reduced 
to twenty-four, by each of the parties striking oiF twelve names. 
The object is that the twenty-four left shall be men to whom 
neither of the parties can have a reasonable objection ; and no¬ 
thing can be more absurd or unreasonable than the kind of 
outcry which is made against the Crown for doing what it is 
absolutely compelled to do. It must strike off twelve names, 
and in such case no possible imputation can be fairly made 
against its officers, whatever be the politics of the persons whom 
it strikes off. It is not analogous to the challenge, whether 
peremptory or for cause, of a juror on an ordinary panel. In 
O’Connell’s case the jury was a special jury. The quarrel 
was not with the conduct of tlie Crown in the way in wliich it 
reduced the forty-eight to twenty-four, but with the way in 
which the jury book itself, from which the forty-eight were 
taken, was made up. The book was made up incorrectly, the 
names of some persons who ought to be in the oook being omit¬ 
ted, and the list from which the forty-eight were taken l>eing 
thus diminished, to the disadvantage of the traverser. A 
majority of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland thought 
they had no means of correcting this. In the formation of a 
special jury it would appear that the Sheriff has absolutely 
no power. The list from which the forty-eight are selected, is 
supposed to contain the names of all the persons qualified to 
serve: the persons on the actual panel, and the order in which 
their names occur, (an important incident,) are determined by 
ballot; and nothing could oe more idle than the popular cla¬ 
mour with which the conduct of the Crown is assailed in such 
cases, if it were not that such clamour has some effect on weak- 
minded persons. The juries in Smith O’Brien’s and Meai^er’s 
cases were special juries. The Crown was accused of striking 
off Roman Catholic jurors. In each case, as we said befm^, 
it was compelled to strike off twelve. To try it by Ortholics 
the Crown must have struck off Protestant jurors. Aa to the 
questmu of mere prddence,(m which after all Bie selection of a 
^ jury—ea hx as diere could be a sdec^on—murt: have tumetl, 
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we should rather, in cases of the kind, have three or four Roman 
Catholics in the box tlian only one. The chances, if there were 
but one, would be that the opposition of some false pride would de¬ 
tach him from his brother jurors, and that the question of guilt or 
innocence would scarcely be canvassed among them—that there 
would be a failure of justice because a want of auy fair discus¬ 
sion, and that the result would be a mere exhibition of the power 
of a positive man to render ineffective the verdict of the others. 
It is an easy course to ascribe perjury to men, but we do not almost 
in any case regard this as the solution of such a fact as the dis¬ 
agreement of a jury. An analysis of the respective duties of the 
juror and the judge would make the juror believe that he is to r»> 
ceive information from the judge on matter of law, and communi¬ 
cate it on matters of fact; but to constitute the notion of C’rime, a 
consideration of both elements is necessary—and it may be an 
actual evasion of a difficult duty in a juror—one to which tho 
law in no case compels him, to find a verdict of guilty where he 
cannot, notwithstanding a disposition to receive such infurinatiuri 
on the law as it is the judge’s duty to give—believe that the in¬ 
tention which constitutes crime exists. The juror’s difficulty is 
not the mere mental [irocess of analyzing the thoughts, but after 
this analysis has been performed for him or by him, the moral 
one of combining them. In some cases that which he has to 
do is, if he can, to call that crime which he has not before learned 
to designate by the name, or—a yet harder task—to overcome 
the prejudice which has hitherto regarded with favour a line of 
conduct which the moral sense does nut disapjirove, but wliich 
he is told is a violation of the law. To protect a man in danger 
—to throw your house open os a sanctuary of refuge to a piu'son 
flying from pursuit, would seem so far from being a crime to lai 
rather the subject of natural approbation; and indefensible ns 
the feeling may be, we suspect that were jurors taken from tho 
humbler classes of life, it would re<juirc more reasoning Uian a 
prosecuting counsel nr a directing judge would be at all times 
able to bring to tlie argument, to {icrsuade a juror that a poor 
man, whose father or brother, flying from justice, was protoerted 
in his house, was punishable as a ci'iminal for affording him 
shelter. We state a case in which there can be no doubt that 
the jury should receive, without hesitation, the directions of the 
judge as to the law, but where natural feeling will affect each 
man of them with more or less influence, and in all probability 
lead some, if not all of them, to look round for excuses to acquit. 
In political cases, where the passions boo>me stnmg^y infouned, 
where words have almost a magic power of affhctiiig the temfier, 
and reducing the most sober-minded man into a state of what is 
idmoat like insanity, it is cevtiunly going too for to aserfoe to 
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wilful and deliberate perjury the mind’s continuing to move in 
its uccustomed train of thought; and this, after all, is the case of 
the obstinate juror. Their abstract troth was not what recom- 
nsended his religious or political dogmas to his mind, and fixed 
associations there which you have no means of disturbing or dis¬ 
solving, so as to form them into other combinations of thought, 
may be the standards to which he refers when he would determine 
the innocence or the criminality of any particular act. You may 
make crimes by Act of Farliamcnt, and you may be right; but 
while the macnincry by which you punish them is the verdict 
of a juiy, you cannot legislate effectively by a higher standard 
of morality than the average understanding of the class of men 
ii'om whom jurors are taken can appreciate. If you will punish 
for treason or conspiracy, the traitor or conspirator has still the 
right of saying—Be your definitions what they may, my protec¬ 
tion exists in the fact that the class of society from whom my 
judges are taken do not believe your accusation ; or, if you have 
established the act which you say proves iny guilt, you are 
unable to get them to agree with you in regarding it as crime. 
In prosecutions fur seditious libel this is mure remarkably illus¬ 
trated, as the criminality of the act is much more often to be 
inferred from the state of mind of the persons to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed than from any thing in the language itself; and in look¬ 
ing over some old volumes of State trials, one is fi'equently at a 
loss to discover why laugu^e ap])arently so innocent was prose¬ 
cuted at all. In liorne 'J^oke’s trial, there is no doubt that 
Lord Eldon, who prosecuted, thought the ofience high treason— 
even after the verdict he thought so; suppose, instead of an 
acquittal, that the jury differed—that one, ibr instance, agreed 
with the Attorney-General, and was for a conviction, would we 
have a right to say that he was a perjured man ? These differ¬ 
ences of opinion must exist. It is, we think, unreasonable in the 
extreme to assume, without the strongest evidence, that there is 
wilful falsehood in the case; and tliough it is no doubt attended 
with some inconvenience, we think the practical effect of requir¬ 
ing unanimity in the jury has been, in criminal cases, on the 
whole beneficial. Crime, no doubt, often goes unpunish^ under 
the present system, but you could scarcely change it without 
introducing the worse chance of any examination of the conduct 
of men in power being punished as crime. 

We have said that tne Government commenced prosecutions 
against three of the Confederates for sedition, and th^they failed 
in obtaining verdicts against two; agdnst the third, Mr. Mitchel, 
it was unnecessary to continue the prosecution, as he was, a few 
days before the trial for sedition was to have taken place, con¬ 
victed of folony under a reemit ^tut^ by a common jury. 
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The statement of the jury l>elng packed is always the cry of 
the convicted. ‘VYo have shewn that in special jury cases it 
can_ never bo true—though, in Ireland at least, raised in those 
as in all other cases. The fact is, that in all these cases thu 
anxiety of the traverser is, that there shall bo no verdict, and 
the case is argued for him as if he was in earnest anxious for a 
fair investigation and determination of the issue knit between 
him and tlio Crown, llis language is, “ all I want is a fair 
trial,’’ and the only evidence he or his friends will admit of a 
trial having been fair, is that there shall be no verdict. In all 
cases there can be no doubt that it is the interest of society that 
there should be a verdict—a true verdict, and for this purpose 
that all disturbing elements should be as far as possible re¬ 
moved. The law does not presume such absolute impartiality 
in the sheriff, who selects and I'ctnrns the.jury panel, as to deny 
the parties the o])portunit.y of inquiring into the fact, and 
enabling either of them to have the case tried by a jury re¬ 
turned by another officer. Where special juries are granted, one 
of the grounds stated by law-writers for this deviation from the 
ordinary course of funning a jury is, that “ the sheriff might 
he suspected of partiality, though not upon such apparent cause 
as to warrant an cxcc])tion to him.”* But while the law guards, 
as far as it can, against any bias in the sheriff’s mind, that may 
injuriously affect cither party, it is plain that to him a large <lis- 
cretion is intrusted, and it is his dnty to exercise that discretion 
by returning only such jurors as he conscientiously thinks will 
give a true verdict. In the year 1833, the act was passed under 
which all juries in Ireland are now funned. A list prepared 
annually by certain ta.x-collector3“unconnected with the sheriff, 
exhibits the names of all persons entitled by projierty to bo on 
the jurors’ book for the year. In that list must appear the imino 
of every man occupying a house worth £20 a-year. When the 
law was about being passed, objections were made to a class of 
}>ersons, subject to every influence calculated to warp the judg¬ 
ment being now for the first time introduced to bear a part m 
the direct administi'ation of justice, any one of whom, if placed 
on a jury, would have it in his power to render abortive law- 
proceo<ling8 either civil or criminal. It was said that in some 
]iarts of tke country, numbers must be retnnied in these lists 
who did not understand one word of English. To this it was 
replied that the sheriff ought not to return such jiersons on fuiy 
panel—that the fact of their being eligible by property was not 
enough—^that he would be subject to Ming finWl tyr the Court, 
if he ))laccd such persons on any jniy panels. His dtscn^mii 
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which hefore was absolute, was now limited to the names he 
^nd in the jury book of the year. Amonc these he was to 
select ‘‘ good and tmo men above suspicion.” The complaint 
in Mitchel’s case is that there was any selection. 

At Mitchers trial there was what is called a challenge to the 
mray—a statement that the jury panel was not impartially 
formed by the sheriff; and it was sought to shew that it had 
l)een formed under the directions of the Crown. This allegation 
was disproved; but it was established that a more respectable 
jury than is ordinarily returned was summoned in this case. In 
fact, we believe the ordinary juries are very carelessly formed. 
There is some distinction between the Commission and Quarter 
^ssions Juries. In the Rei)ort of the Commissioners of Judi¬ 
cial Inquiry on the office of Sheriff, we are told that “ in Dublin 
with respect to petty juries at the Commission and Quarter 
Sessions Courts, panels of those descri[)tions contain about 150 
names each. A greater degree of attention is })aid to the for¬ 
mation of Commission petit jury panels than of the others, as 
capital cases are tried by them.” This Report was drawn up 
from evidence taken in 1828 or 1829 , hut dcscrihcs pretty well 
a present state of facts. Unless the counsel for Mitehel could 
establish that a juiy was selected for the puimosc of giving an un¬ 
true verdict, it seems tons that they would nave done absolutely 
nothing. Before the trial the newspapers in the interest of the 
prisoner did all they could to influence the jury-by arguments 
addressed to their prejudices and their fears. Public meetings 
were held for the puimosc. At one of them a resolution was 
passed not unlikely to be interpreted by the poorer class of shop¬ 
keepers into a direct threat of the consecpiences to themselves of 
a finding unfavourable to the traverser:— 

** Resolved—That we shall by every means in our ])ower, within 
the law, oppose ourselves to this system of jury packing while the 
protection of the law is left us; and wc feel ourselves called upon to 
warn the Government not to dare to abrogate the ConslitutioD, and 
drive us beyond the limits of enduratico. To every inroad on our con- 
sdtuUonal rights we shall oppose the powers of the Constitution, but 
to manifest and avowed tyranny we shall oppose, if necessary, our 
vary lives.” 

At another meeting the same sentiment was expressed in simi¬ 
lar language:— 

*' Basolved—That while we are unwilling to identify this eonfeder- 
atiOQ widi tdl the opinions of John Mitehel, we recognise in him a 
ftarleu and devoted fellow-soldier in the war which we are now 
wimm a^nst English oppression. 

”Tha(as such we demand for him a fair trial hefore a fairly selected 
jury; and if that demand be not comphed w-ith, and this dbuunjuon of 
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Iriali liberty be convicted by a jury selected for tiiat purpoeet we 
pledge ourselves to use all means, not inconsistent with mo^ity, to 
bring to punishment all parties concerned in the perpetration of to 
foul a wrong.” 

In snch circumstances what was a SheriflTs duty? Is it not plain 
that the class of jurors most likely to be injured—the poorer 
class of tradesmen and shopkeepers—ought not to have beep, 
summoned? Is it not plain that it would have been uiyust io 
them to ))lace tlicni in tiic position of being ruined by the with-* 
drawal of custom from them; for this was among the thrente 
expressed in deliberate speeches at these meetings ;* and can 


* Wo transcribe the fullowiiig from a inuUitade of similar tlireatSi Iwiied imm9« 
diately before Mitehel*s trial 

“ To tbo Jnrors of Dubliii.^God’s tnitli baa been spoken and written hy Joint 
MitcUel. He lias proclaimed to the world the labourer's right to live hi the la^ 
of his birth by the sweat of his brow ; the farmer's right to tlie fruits of hk k- 
hour, his oapital, and his skill. This is God's truth I 

Will yon, jurors, pronounce, by your verdict, God's truth to be a aodidofni 
libel a felmiy V 

" If you do f which God furbid)s then tlie bloo<l of that iniiooeut man of irttth, 
John Mitchel, be on you and yours, to all eternity ! 

" The uarse of God will fan upon you 1 The Cato of perjurers and anaawtna 
await you !! 

Attend to your oatlia, and a true verdict give ! \! 

“ Onk of THU pAwau'* 

<< We have but one word more to say. If tbo oiRdal persona eoBduetiug Uw 
proseviitioii do in this instance pack a jury of men known to be pdittoinv opPQ^ 
to tlto prisoner, the whole proceeding is a base aud cowardly muraer, and aniul he 
dearly avenged ."—Uuikd IrUhvnan, 

** John Mitohel shall walk a free man from his gaol. If by a jury of his aountiy* 
men, then so much tlie better ; lie shall have proved the tni^ on which he starM 
—that Englirii rule here is an unrealiiy.*a vile, horrid dreaiUf a mere gobUn of 
tlie sense, to which we too long stupidly shrunk submissive, thinking It * govmi* 
ment,’ and its airy mumblings * law which needed but that one mu abowd 
upon and laugh at to exorcise it for ever. And if not by a jury, tltett ^ the 
dmt of some mousauds of armed dtisene, ready to back the deAauoe bd will bur) 
from the felon's dock—and by fifties of tiumsands tlirouglioui the land, wh oeve r 
want has been and tyranny. Never^oh 1 never again—riiail the hudt# of '9t 
hfing down the just hand of auavenging God, iure^ of terror, and tycMQy»iUMl 
dunisies^ upon a people ungrateful—uptm men so bewildered or dqicared as not 
to know that * to be brave kto be truly wke.’£7ahsd /rkbsuca. 

One of the sp^era at a public meeting said—^ He wished to iiundcate on then 
tiialbeetef all maxims—for the love of God to bay rifles—(liOtid^nL) I^ord 
Caaiwndea, Her Majesty's chief execatkner Mid M-keepnr in Irsland—( uImuA) 
—bad iwquested the Oran gesaen to get g«M, to abuigliter the people of tim mm ) 
and when he (tiio speaker) aehed them would tii^ turn their aywe a f s lnet tbokr 
wejghhowra, they told him ^ they weald never use thent ufsliist the j tt oa l B y 
tl^bratberii—(Cheers.) [A Yoke t «A dicer fog the OraiwMitou ef P is iie 
hiiT—Cheers.} At the insumetioa in MHaa <Ae bwnerta] jm bod 4M mm 
dghtean ef W eoldierswitb her rw h^ |del ie ««! 

detemined that thk strwiM^ shedd never eeem ludemwith hkdaadior db 
tdnment of rrfwnk (A vdm: say we A» le hft am iy he 

timisirt was nearly a lrattoM« kMttbH^fldeed, hp ^ 

Mso*H[«eimwed IssM^^ be werfd sm, dh|» If <fca O OT WSSiesi t 

mmwptid to pack a ywy ag^wt de^lWtdid tktf «<eM iMe tfc^^boBddwioep.r 
. ApetiMr-^'^ Mf iMid M (duA iNd iii«M 
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there be a doubt with any one, that had the Sheriff rotunietl a. 
panel such as is ordinarily brought together for the trial of pick¬ 
pockets, the cry would be changed, and, were Mitchel convicted, 
that stories of one kind or another would be got up, and the 
Sheriff would be described as returning a jury of men likely to 
bo bribed by the Government? In all criminal trials—in all 
trials, is not the great object to exclude as much as possible the 
element of chance, and to consult the peace of society by deter¬ 
mining, with as near an approach to certainty as possible, tlie 
guilt or innocence of the party accused ? Is it suggested by those 
who complain of the constitution of the jnry panel, that any 
other verdict was possible from a jury, liowever constituted? 
Kemeoiber his language—“ Whatever has been said or done by 
tlie most disafected person in all Ireland against the existence of 
tlie party which calls itself the Government^ nothing van go too far 
for me. Whatever public treasons there are in the land^ I have 
stomach for them allP The wild hope of an acuuittal does not 
seem to have entered into any one's mind; suen chance, as nu 
doubt existed for the prisoner, if some one man was found resist¬ 
ing all evidence—resisting even the statement by MitchcFs 
own counsel of his client’s guilt—was all that could he reckoned 
on. The complaint in reality resolves itself into another, much 
more intelligible. The grievance is not the being tried by a 
packed jury, but the being tried at all. In the course of the 
very week in which ^litchcl was tried, the counsel for Mr. 
IMeagher, speaking in the Queen’s Bench for his client, I’eferrcd 
to the constitution of the juries in Smith O’Brien’s and Mea¬ 
gher’s cases, and complained of the fact of no lioinan Catholics 
TOing left on Meagher’s jury, while one or two were left on 
Smith O’Brien’s, and attributed the distinction to the fact of 
Meagher’s being a Koman Catholic. “The Attorney-General 
leff Itoman Catholics on Mr. O’Brien’s jury because he was a 
Pi'otestant; but wdien he came to tiy Mr. Meagher, who was a 
Koman Catholic, eleven jurors of his persuasion were struck oft?’* 

fttroeity of Any U^isl in Ireland for * sedition/ or * 11*60000/ or * felony/ to a foreign 
Government. But it is enough that everybody in Ireland knows he cannot be 
convicted iu doe form of law, or without unprecedented roguery in the legal ar¬ 
rangement. No fairly-chosen jm*y of his counti'^'men can convict him/’ 
tiie inference that it was sought to intimidate the jury is inevitable ; but thero 
are minds to whom the admission of the parties iliemaelves can-y more oonvicUon 
than any reasoning, and we therefore think it right to quote the acknowledgments 
of 7 Ae /risk A prineipsl writer in that paper, in addressing the cluto i^r 

Uto triah says, Let us not bo foolish enough to irnSj^ne tliat we can Mghten the 
Government, by pretending to atren^ that we do not really possess. There is 
no more ahs^ principle uian the * inUmidation’ tn^iplo* 1 fblt this in those 
days when you marched through the streets ^ Bulmn, believing that terror could 
do for Hitrihd’s wlml conscience could not, and frighten them iuto giving 
‘that venrdlot whm Mth, not Interest, would dictate.”— Th^ JriA^ Fetoi^ duly tfth. 
^ BbU*s in. Menghcr’s Chsc. puhtis Alof/, M«y ^ 
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tt is not surprising that in a desperate case counsel shonid snatch 
at any topics; but the same grievance was ur;;^ in a deliberate 
resolution, at a public meeting, with the LonlMayor of Dublin 
in the chair, two days before Mitchel’s trial:— 

“ Ilcsolved—That we reprobate in the most solemn manner the 
removal of Catholics from tlie juries empannelled to try Catholics, and 
tlie contrary practice pursued when a Protestant is on his trinl, and 
that this practice is unconstitutional and unjust, and must result in 
tyranny,” 

This resolution was carried unanimously, and yet the voi^' same 
])orsons are those who, in a few days after, complain tliat Mit- 
chel, a Protestant, is tried exclusively by Protestants. How 
long will it he possible, in such a country, to preserve even the 
forms of liberty "? Can there be a doubt that, he a Sherirt’ Pro- 
test.mt or Catholic, it would bo at all evenfs his «luty to guard 
against such persons, so utterly incapable of honest reasoning, 
being placed on juries, and that in any panel ho returned, ho 
should deliberately exclude every member whatever of thosu 
associations. In Ireland it w-ould seem that language ha.s been 
in some way .so wholly divorced from thought, that wc think it 
probable the obvious contradictious in the propositions wo have 
(pioted, with the roinplaint of INlitchel, a Prote.stant, being triwl 
by Protestants, may never have struck the speakers in their 
glaring iticonsistoncy. We have ourselves heard <leclaimer« 
against the way in which these Irish trials were conducted say, 
that they would not take fifty pounds to serve on one of the 
juries—nay tnore, we know with an approach to certainty, that 
C^atholics have avoided .serving on the very panels from which 
they complain that Catholics are excluded. VV'e prete.st that, 
in a case of which the difficulties do not seem to be sufli(;iently 
appreciated, the Sheriff seems to us to have steered his way safely 
and w^ell; and that if there were cause of complaint, it has been 
altogether owing to the efforts ma<le, previous to the trial, to 
overawe the persons whose duty it was to form the panel, and yet 
more, the jurors who might try tlie cause. A mixed jury would, we 
think, on all accounts, have Iwen better—nay, we cannot coiu*civo 
any jury, not overewed by the tyranny of the clubs and the puli- 
lic” meetings under their control, hesitatii^ to convict Mitchd; 
but to try tlie case at all, preserving eveiTthe shadow of consti¬ 
tutional forms, was, as far as Association and Confederation and 
Corporation meetings could effect the mischief they uieditateil, 
all but impossible. The Sheriff’returned his panel (rf'150. Kiglity 
persons answered as their names were called. Of these 20 wetn 
struck off by the traverser, and 39 the Attorney-General. 
Tlie traverseVs right of <#iallenge is this— 20 itcremjrtorily, andl 
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as many more as he can show cause ajTainet. He struck off no 
one /or cause —some evidence, slight, no doubt, of the fairness of 
the jury. The Attorney-General is a Catholic, and of the 39 
he struck off eleven were Catholics. Of the 39 persons removed 
from the juiy we know nothing; it is to be presumed for the 
Attomcy-iGeheral that he had good canse for their removal. 
The strict legality of the course pursued by the Attorney-General 
is not disputed, and of its prudence he alone could be the sufti- 
oient judge. 

The Attorney-Generars is scarcely the same arbitrary right of 
challenge as the prisoner’s. The law gives him what would 
seem a far more limited right than that of the prisoner, while in 
actual practice his setting aside jurors is scarcely <listinguishal)le 
from the arbitr.ary challenge of the prisoner, aiul from the very 
large number of jurors on modern panels, enables him t») try a 
case by whichever among the number he likes, when the pri¬ 
soner’s twenty arc deducted from the ])anel. 

“ Till's privilege of peremptory challenges, ihougli granted to the 
])risonor, is denied to the king by thfi Statute Kdward I, sect. 4, 
which enacts that the king shall challenge no jurors without assigning 
a cause certain lobe tried and approved by the Court; howi!\cr, it is 
held that the king need not assign his cause of clnallcngc till all the 
panel is gone through, and unless there cannot be a full jury without 
the person so challenged; and then, and not sooner, the king’s coiinsid 
must sliew the cause, otherwise the juror shsill be sworn."* 

If this view of the law be just, it is plain that the Attornev- 
General has no right whatever to bid atiy juror stand by, except 
he in liis conscience believes that tliere is some such catise as 
would be admitted by trici*s as good ground of challenge, should 
it become necessary for him to state it to the Court. No idle con¬ 
jecture as to the probability of his finding for the prisoner can have 
place here. If Blackstone’s doctrine be right, a challenge on 
the part of the Crown can he but for cause, and the Counsel for 
the Crown who bids a juror stand by, without himself being con¬ 
vinced that there is ground for challenge which be could sustain, 
is violating his trust. We do not believe that any juror has, ip 
this trial of Mitchel, been put aside on the sole ground of being 
a Roman Catholic. Sucli cause could not be sustained. And 
even supposing that flie Attorney-General has the same capri¬ 
cious right of challenge with the prisoner, it is not ])Ossihle to 
itroote to the present Attorney-General for Ireland—himself 
a Iwman Catholic—the kind of prejudice agaiust Roman Catho¬ 
lics which this charge would involve. The Statute of Evlward I., 
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entitled “ He that challengeth a jury or juror for the king, shall 
show his cause,” is that on which is founded^the statement of 
legal and constitutional writers, that the Crown has no right of 
peremntory challenge. As, however, the Courts have said that 
the only object of the Statute was that trials should not ho de¬ 
layed by challenges on the part of the Crown, the practice 
has been to allow the challenge wherever delaying the trial is 
not the consequence of allowing it, so that the adranta^ to the 
subject of thus limiting the Crown’s right is of about the 
same value as the Antiquary’s proof that the laws of Scotland 
dill not admit of imjirisonment for debt was to the officei'S of 
Hector M‘Intyre’s regiment. The imprisonment was not tor the 
actual debt, but for contumacy, in disobeying the king’s court, 
that ordered its payment: the Attorney-(lciieral does not chal¬ 
lenge the juror, he only bids him stand by, which has, now that 
]>aiie]s consist occasionally of many hundred names, precisely the 
same effect.* ** The right of compelling the Crown to go at once 
into its cause of chammgc, as each juror was objected to, was 
]»res.sed with great strength in Horne Tooke’s trial; the exceeding 
disadvantage to the pri.soner of the large juiy panel—in Tooko’s 
case 22H were summoned—was felt by the (!ourt, and the Attor- 
*ney-(Jenoral (Sir .John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon) withdrew 
all his challenges. It is too late to di.spnte the Attornoy-Gene- 
ral’s right of bidding jurors stand by. The same arguments tliat 
had been adduced in Tooke’s case were again uiged in Quigley’s, 
and afterwards in Frost’s, The matter indeed is sa settled, that 
it is probable the Court in Frost’s case would not have heard it 
reargued, but that the statute of Edward had been refiealed 
and ru-cnacted, and this gave the opportunity of reconsidering 
the matter with reference to the later statute.! The state of so¬ 
ciety in Ireland renders it necessary for the Crawn to exert this 


* “ Loed CiiiKF-JiJRTiCR ErRB.— Crovin has na f)ermpt<>rp bat 

the course is that Uie Crown may cliallenge as the namra arc calleci ovcTj ati4 k 
not bound to shew the cause of challenge till the panel ia gone throu^i; that 
in the course of proceeding which is now so cKtablished, that we mint tahe it to bo 
the law of the land; at the aame time 1 feel, that the cirenmataiice which b become 
^Bolutel^ necessary, of making the panda vaatly more numcroua than thoy were 
in ancient times—might give to the Crown an imprupcT advantage arbtng out of 
that rule ; and whenever we shall sec that Improper advantage attempM fo be 
taken, it will be (tnr the seriotu conaideradon of tlie Cooii wlmtbnr my uM not 
put it into some course to prevent that advantage being taken. 1 do not porefeivo 
at preaent tliat liicre is any complaint that an ill use haa been made of thb 
power ill tliis instance. How many luve been challenged on the part of the Oown t 
fieren. 

** Loan Cui£F Jvsrici £TRB.^Tberefbre, I say, it doea dot appear to no that 
any improper advantage has been taken.”—JStotc TrMSf Vd. 2d* 

t In Ireland the inatteQa netbapa open to argimwat* as the hu^uage ra-rnaet* 
ing the statute of EdwarqP » different la Bugland and Ireland, 
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preroOTtlvo more extensively than, if it could be avoided, can be 
at all prudent. . In political trials, where the positions of the 
prosecutor and traverser are in trutli often reversed, and where 
the Government of the day may be regarded as itself on its trial, 
the effect of the verdict on the public mind is of much more 
moment than any other consideration; and the notion that by 
any arrangement the traverser is deprived of any advantage that 
he ought to have, or might reasonably reckon on having, is cal¬ 
culated to deprive a veraict, however just, of any great value, 
further than as it exhibits the power of dealing with an indivi¬ 
dual case. 

We think, with Judge Perrin, that the present practice presses 
unreasonably on traversers, and wisli that liis suggestion on the 
subject could be adopted:— 

“ I think,” says he, “ the principle on which special juries are struck 
niiglit be beneficially extended to criminal cases. I think there ought 
to be a right of peremptory challenge to the same extent—twenty— 
both in the Crown and the accused in all cases, the names upon tlie 
panel being drawn from n box, as in the civil court.”* 

In Ireland the seeming injustice of the present rule was very 
much felt—more especially in misdemeanour cases, wdiero tlig 
])riSoner lias no right to challenge, and where the prosecutor being 
allowed to set jurors by, has all the advantages of a challenge 
without being obliged to state the grounds on whicli his chal¬ 
lenge rests, lie can in fact try his case by any jury bo pleases. 
In prosecutions by private individuals, the riglits of the Grown 
are exercised by tbo individuals prosecuting, and in this class oi 
cases there was no limit to the abuse which this privilege gave. 
When iludge Perrin practised in the north-east circuit, he was 
very much emjiloyed in the defence of prisoners, and he tells ns 
that at that time, and for twenty years afterwards, there was no 
such thing as a public prosecution in Ireland in which there was 
not also a private prosecutor with an agent, and often counsel, 
engaged to act with the Attorney-General and the counsel em- 
]>loyod by him, “ In party cases prosecuted by the Crown, it 
was a constant practice to have a private agent and counsel; 
‘counsel,’' as the phrase was, ‘to watch die counsel for the Crown.’” 
So Into as 1839, Mr. Justice Perrin could not say whether the 
custom did not still continue. The Crown-Solicitor for the cir¬ 
cuit had not of course the local knowledge of the private agent, 
and though he was the official ]>erson thivnigli whom objections 


* l<ord *0 Reports, Crime in Ireland, 1839, page 1059. In Frost’s case (1840) 
the Sheriir returned the panel alphabetically. The names were, by consent of the 
Crown and l^he prisoner, called, not aoeordiiig to the order in the list, but by bal¬ 
lot, and the challenger Uien taken. 
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to jurors were made, ho yiel4ed, as a matter of course, to such 
suggestions as were given him by persona always more intiuvstod 
in the results of particular prosecutions than in the purity of the 
general administration of justice. The effect of arbitrarily sotting 
aside jurors was not so inncli that unfair verdicts were given, 
as that it could not be said that there was n satisfactory 
trial. 


As to the jurors,” says Judge Peirin, “ it must be disagreeable to 
a man to be set aside. He must feel it ns a kind of stigma; but that 
is a trivial matter compared with the general impression it creates ns 
to the adniiniatralion of justice, where it is injurious as tending to 
create a feeling that the verdict is not the result of a cool, deliberate, 
and impartial trial, but may have been atfected hy the opinions of 
particular individuals designedly put on the jury. Ihit the most im* 
portant point of view is the real effect which it is calculated to have on 
the, administration of justice. It enables the prosecutor, especially in 
misdemeanour cases, to set aside any jurors that he pleases to uvoiil, 
and ])rcvent a vigilant, searching, impartial, penetrating inquiry by 
persons whom lie thinks able and likely to institute it, if he coiisi(lf*rs 
ills case nil infirm one; besides, that it gives him this advantage where 
there is a fixed panel, that he can set aside ad lihitinti, in order to 
arrive at and obtain individuals whom he may w ish to put on—persons 
liaving a known bias or prejudice iiijiirious to the accused, la mis* 
dpincanour cases, where the accused lias no peremptory challenge, it 
amounts to packing a jury.” 


In one case, wdiere O’Connell as counsel for a private pmsccu- 
tor had an opportunity of exercising the rights of the Crown, lus 
set aside the fifty-two first jurors who answered tlieir names. It 
was,” said he in the House of Commons, (August 2, iSIfIk) an 
issue on which no man would think of challenging a juror in Eng^ 
land, but unhappily in Ireland tlie case was widely different. 
Such was the state of the panel for the county of Cork, tliat I 
was obliged to set aside fifty-two jural's licforo tliere was to lu* 
found a juror impartial enough to try the issue.” This was a 
case of misdemeanour in which the traverser had no right of 
challenge, and where O’Connell selected Ids jury from a panel 
of 800 pei-pons. In this case, on his own showing, the law was 
)ractically different from what its administration woidd have 
>oen in England. Under the letter of the law—or its interpri^ 
tation—tlie same incident might have occurred in either country, 
but till very lately, a more serious grievance was peculiar to 
Ireland. The old law-books in speaking of the ]>risoner^s right 
of peremptory challenge, describe it as given in favoreni tdUr, und 
tUs led the Irish Courts to the inference that it was only to 1*0 
allowed in capital cases. The privilege was by them confined to 
capital cases, till a cas<^arose which Mr. Whiteside and Mr. 
Napier insisted on being Bronghtbefore the House of Lords, which 
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decided against the Irish practice/ This was so late as 1844. Till 
then, therefore, any plea of the Crown, not capital, was tried hy a 
jury in the formation of which the accused had no voice whatever, 
and where the power of the Grown had scarcely any limit. Mr. 
O’Connell has told us that when he practised on the Munster Cir¬ 
cuit, the interference of magistrates for the purpose of forming 
' juries likely to be unfavourabm to prisoners, was such that he com¬ 
plained of it to the counsel for the Crowm, and that it then ceased, 
or at least was not exercised to the same extent. When Mr. Femn 
was Attorney-General, he directed that no person should be set 
aside unless there was a substantive objection to him; that the 
Crown-Solicitors should not delegate their power, and that they 
should at the end of the circuit communicate to him the names of 
all persons set aside, and tho causes. SirMichnelO**IiOghlcu wdien 
Attorney-General, went even farther. He held that the Crown 
had no right ofpcremptoiy challenge, and his opinion was that the 
constmetion of the statute of Edward I.—which construction al¬ 
lows the Crown the power to order jurors to stand by, without 
assigning any cause of challenge till the panel is exhausted—was 
not a sound one, and he gave directions to the Crown-Solicitors in 
accordance wdth these views. We transcribe his letter to the 
Crown-Solicitors:— 

“ It is not my wish that yon should exercise the privilege of setting 
aside a juror, except in cases in which a juror is connected with the 
parties in the case. You will not set aside any juror on account oi* 
ins politicid or religious opinions, and you will be pleased in every 
case in which you may consider it necessary to set aside a juror to 
make a note of the objection.” 

Nothing could have, been more caloulated to corifirm him in 
the pnidence of the course he adopted than its clFecta. 

“ While Attorney-General for Ireland,” he tells us, I tried many 
persons of notorious political opinions by persons connected with 
the Associations to which they belonged, and in most instances 1 
got verdicts. 1 tried several persons for processions against the pro¬ 
visions of the Procession Act by persons known to belong to the 
Society of Orangemen, and I got several convictions, and scarcely 
ever had an instance of a just complaint of a venlict: I tried several 
persons for riots, connected with the oj^position to tithes, by jui'ors 
who were notoriously opposed to the payment of tithesTthemselves, 
and I got convictions.” ^ 

This result we should have anticipated; and we even agree 
with Sir Michael in the ieeling that dictated his re}ily to 
was meant to be a test question.— 

------ ^ --- 

* LerdV State of Crime in Irriand, ]S99, p. ll$2. 



Sir 3/. O^LoghUn^s Rule. /5fi5 

Suppose an attack by the members of one sect of religion on the 
members of another, or by the members of one political party on 
another, do you think that the administration of justice woula be 
aided allowing those persons to try the cause whose opinions on 
either side, reli^oiis or political, were strongly excited?”—“ I think 
there is a choice of difficulties. I think the moral effect of allowing 
the jurors to be sworn as ihey are returned by the sherifT, and as they 
come to the book, unless there is good cause of challenge, would be 
better than the exercise of a right of challenge without asrigning any 
cause.” 


A letter from Mr. Tickell, Crown-counsel on tlie Home-Circuit, 






he juror», in what might be called party cases, honestly dis¬ 
charged their duty.” lie states the nuinfier of trials for three 
assizes after Sir Michael’s rule had been acted on, and says, 
“ Out of the whole of these cases I could not fi.\ on a dozen 


in which 1 should hav'c differed from the jiirors, nor do 1 recol¬ 
lect half a dozen in which I thought the Crown had any ri'aaon 
to comidain.” The fierce agitation, however, of our day had not 
then commenced. The thought of living as a distinct nation, 
governed by different laws, was not then the doctrine of tlie 
press. O’Loghlen’s rule was certainly of more easy application 
in all cases wheixj there was a distinct breach of a [)ositive law 
than if he had to deal with “ seditious libel,” where the very 
essence of the ofteiice is the effect which the prosecuted matter 
has a tendency to produce on other minds, and where what 
is innocent in one state of nubile feeling may in another he 
the deepest guilt. Of this class of questions Sir Michael was 
fortunate enough to have no experience—at least we do not 
remeinher during his time any prosecution for libel. Our own 
impression is very strong that a mixed jury would be lar safer 
for the Crown than any other. In the jury-box, as ehsewliere, 
there is no duty of oitizensliip that Roman Catholics will not 
honestly and fearlessly discharge; hut Roman Catholics or 
Protestants, members of the clubs and associations, tho legality 
of which is involved in the very questions knit hetweeii the 
Crown and the traverser, we think should be excluded. In such 
cases the challenge might with great ad\^antage to society be at 
once made “ for cause,” and openly gone into. The result iff 
a tew such challenges might snew that there is something to 
he said for the forbearance of the Attorney* General, in not 
communicating his grounds of objection, and prove that his 
instructions to the persons acting for the Crown, not to set any 
man aside on the single ground of his rel^on, had been i^'tctly 
complied with. The plan, however, suggnted by Judge ^nnii 
of the names of the panel being drawn from a box as in the civil 
court, and a poremptoty of ebfdlonfpng the sainq fixed 
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number given to the Cmwn and to the traverser, would go fnrtlier 
to removing all real objections to the constitution of a jury than 
any other that has been proposed. 

The enormity of the offences in Mitchel’s and such cases, has 
been so great as to provoke sober men into calling for martial law 
—a course not unreasonable when the object of Govemnient 
is to interrupt avowed preparations for civil war, and in all 
jvspects better than any violation of tho existing forms of 
the administration of justice—any management in the selec¬ 
tion of juries further than guarding against accused men 
being tried by accomplices—or any overstraining the ordinary 
law for the purpose of punishing particular delinquents. For 
martial law there is as yet no necessity. With respect to 
juries tliere can be little doubt of their doing their duty when a 
clear case of crime is established—of any warping of tlie law for 
the purpose of making cases of constructive crime, tliere can be 
no fear whatever. Our afiprehension is in tlie other way. Our 
fear is that men guilty of felony under the late Act may be in¬ 
dicted but for sedition—as to proceed under the late Act for 
felony, committed by spoken words, requires informations to b(5 
sworn within a certain time—six days—after such speech; and 
that jiersons guilty of actual treason may be but indicted for 
felony. In cases where the indictment is for sedition, an<l where 
the evidence establishes the higher crime of felony or treason, in 
wliich the lesser one, according to the principles of tlie law of 
Kngland merges, the grand jury may throw out the bills, or the 

I ietit jury be instructed to acquit.* We cannot but remember 
iord Eldon’s vindication of liis own course, in indicting tho 
mombevs of political societies in 1794 for High Treason :— 

As Attorney-General and public prosecutor, I did not think my¬ 
self at liberty to let down the character of the oflence. The mass of 
evidence, in my judgment, wjis such ns ought to go to the jury for 
their opinion, whether they were guilty or not guilty of treason, 
TFnlcss the whole evidence was laid before the jury, it would have 
been impossible that the country could ever have been made fully 
ncquttiuted with the danger to which it was exposed, if tltese persons 
and the societies to which they belonged, liad actually met in that 
national coni-enlion, which the papers seized proved that tliey were 
about to hold, and which was to have superseded parliament itself; 
and it api>eared to me more essential to securing tlie public safety . 
that the whole of these transactions should be published than that 
any of these individuals should be convicted. They too, who were 
lawyers and judges, having stated their opinion that these were cases 
of Ifigb Treason, 1 could not but bo aware what blame would have 
been wrown on the law officers of the Crown, if they had been indicted 

^ Act giuifPdM agninst the danger such AVony, as is created by the Act 
ia but makes no provision as to 
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fur misdemeanour, and tiie evidence bad proved a ease of Iligli 
Treason, which, proved, would have entitled them to an acfpattal lor 
the misdemeanour.”* 

Tiie inconvenience of this principle of law' is so great that we 
doubt whether legislation should not he directed against the 
principle itself—wliicli can scarce even assist in the furtherance 
of justice—rather than against its application in a particular case. 
In an able work of Mr. Hudson’sf it is strongly urged on the Le¬ 
gislature to get rid of some of the old maxims which—arising in 
u different state of society, are now often only known by conse¬ 
quences Avhich can never be perfectly avoided, so long as the 
maxim is recognised as law. At present it w'ould appear that tt 
seditiom disturber of the peace has no bad chance of cscajw, if ho 
can j)rove that his oftence amounts to treason —“and then,” in 
Lord Eldon’s words, “ the country would not tolerate, and 
ought nut to tolerate, that tlieir lives sliould be put in jeopardy 
by another indictment for High Treason.” 

Ireland—to judge of it by some of its newspapers, and to ex¬ 
clude all other evidence—presents the most daring detormina- 
tion that has ever been expressed to declare actual war against 
tile very thouglit of society itself. The theory of the present 
agitators is this, that no existing laws are hindiug Ireland, 
llepeal of the Union is not wliat is now wanted—that is tlescribi’d 
to have been a mere humbug—a trick worthy of O’Connell 
and tlic nuu'al-force impostors of days tliat are with the yeai's be¬ 
fore the flood. English dominion was at all times an usurpation. 
No laws that it has enacted, or could enact, had any binding 
force on conscience. The Irish ]>arliament of 1782, or any 
other period, w'as no better than it ought to be :— 

‘‘ Ilttpcal in its vulgar meaning,” says one of these genticincii, I 
look upon as inipracticablu by any nic^c of action winitever. and the 
constitution of as absurd, worthless, and worse than worthless* 'J1iu 
English Government will never concede or surrender it to any H 
of moral force whatever, and the country peasantry will never arm aiul 
light for it, neither will I.” 

Li language of great power the writer describe^i his nur]K)se 
to be to unite W'ith the question of llcpcal, which lie admits to 
have some interest for the town population^ another which is 
likely to act on the rural peasantry:— 

“ I want to ally the town and country. Kepeal is the question of 
the town population; the land-tenure question is that of the country 
peasantry. Both combined, taking each in its full extent and cflicacyt 
ibnu the question for Ireland—the question for IttUle-day, * ^ 

- Ill — .>1. .« -» . I ^ I, .... 

* Twmh's Life of Lord Kldbn,** vot 1. a. 384* 
t Hodsuu’tt ** Laadlofd ^ , '* 
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You may tliink it a pity to crush and abolish the pixisent noble ]*ace 
of landowners. * ♦ * What! is your sympathy for a 

class so gi'cat and your sympathy for a whole people so small ? * * 
It is a mere question between a people and a class—between a people 
of eight millions and a class of eight thousand* * * The rights 

of property may be pleaded. No one has a higher respect for the 
rights of pro{>crty than 1 havey but I do not class among them the 
robber’s right, by which the lands of this country are holdcn in fee of 
the British Crown.”* 

In another Number of the same journal from which our quota¬ 
tion is mude, tlie same writer says— 

We hold the present existing Govemmoiit of this island, and all 
existing rights of properly in our soil, to be mere usurpation and 
tyranny, and to he null and void as of moral effect, and our purpose 
is to abolish thorn utterly, or lose our lives in the attempt. The riglit 
founded oil con(|ucstj and olHrmed by laws made by the conquerors 
thomselvas, we regui-d as no other than tlie right of the robber on a 
larger scale.” 

And ill a paper entitled the “ Faith of a Felon,” by the same 
writer, there is a further development i»f the plan hy which he 
would cany his theories into practical effect:— 

Here,” says be, “ is the Confes‘<ion and Faith of a Felon. 

Veni*s ago I perceived that the English conquest consisted of two 
parts combined into one whole: the conquest of our liberties—the 
conquest of our lands. 

1 saw clearly that the rGconc^ucst of our llbcrtich would be in¬ 
complete and worthless without the rccoiiqucst of our lands—would not 
necessarily involve or ]»roduco that of our lands, and could not, on 
its own means, be possibly achie^ed; while the reconqiicst of our 
lands would involve the other—would at least be complete in itself, 
and adequate to its own puqmses, and could (lossibly, if not easily, be 
achieved. 

** Tlie lands were oivned by the conquering race, or by traitors of 
the conquered race. They were occupied by the native people, or by 
settlers who liad mingled and merged. 

1 selected as the mode of reconquest to refuse payment of rent 
and resist process of ejectment. 

** In that mode I determined to effect the reconquest, and staked 
on it all my hopes here atni Asreq/br—my bepes of an effective life and 
an eternal epitafA. * * Hie opinions then stated, and which 

I yet stand firm to, are these, ‘ that the occupying tenants of the soil 
of Ireland ought, m principle, to roibce alt rent to the present usurp¬ 
ing pre^etors, until the people, the true proprietors, (or lords pora*' 
mount in leggl parlani^) have, in Kationd Congress or Convention, 
decided wAot rents tiiey are to pay, and to wham they are to pay tliem. 
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And that the people, on grounds of policy and economy, ought to 
decide (as a general rule admitting of reservations) that those rents 
shall be paid to themelves —the people, for public purposes, and for 
the behoof of thom^ the entire geiier^ people,”* 

hi the Nationo£ July 1 , 1848 , is a paper entitled “ The Value 
of an Irish Harvest,” from which we quote a few sentences- 

There is growing to-day on Irish soil £80,000,000 worth of pro¬ 
duce, by the reckoning of the best accountants. * * To our 

minds if these £80,000,000 worth were boldly taken advantage of, 
a new foundation for life might be laid in Ireland, us suppose 
the thing to bo tried—let us suppose a thousand chibs of 300 men 
f^pread over Ireland ; their club-rooma over against every barrack 
in town and country—their scouts spying through every pass—their 
thousands battalioned in every city—their Irish l^cague a Council of 
300 honest men—clear-beaded and brave, what great purj>osc» might 
not ai*egcneiiition-fund of £80,000,000 be turned to? Less than one- 
half of it would feed the pco])Ie till another harvest had found its way 
into tlio light, * * Upon the appropriation of this first part 

tliero conid be no quibble, and should bo tolerated no argiinieiii. 
If any man said nay, and put forth his hand upon the peoplc*B food, 
their answer should be the pike-point or the bullet. The uses of the 
surplus 38 a legitimate subject for deliberation. To direct the nxpen^ 
diture of £40,000,000 of money to an Irish (Joverament just roino 
to power must be a task of great complexity and anxiety. England, 
Italy, France, and Prussia, have had their pcasanl-inMirrcctions, their 
wars for the possession of the soil. Ireland’s is at last at hand.** 

In another paragraph of the same date, the Nation^ sjieuking 
of the “ Protestant Repeal Association,” says— 

Let them calculate for their fellow-Protcsfonts the value and uses 
of one Irish harvest, and place against it all the iniscmblc subsidies 
and stijjcnds England gives or can give—the w'calth this soil grows, 
and the resources hidden under it; let them coUato for them the laws 
of the laud and the laws of nature, and ask them 10 decide whclher 
they prefer retaining a tithe of the jwoducc for their Church, or the 
whole of it for themselves, their Church, their children, and their 
neighbours.” 

In the Tribune^ (another Dublin paper,) of the same date, 
the same doctrine is advocated. A writer of considerable ta)ent| 
and zeal worthy of a better cause than that to which he has 
given himself, complains of the apathy of the members of tlie 
Clubs:— 

Why is it that you are idle when industry would be most 
tive ?” /—Bui the next sentence exhUnta what ** indueUy” 

means.]—The long lalked-of han^esi is approeehing, mA 1 you, 
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arc you preparing to reap it? * ♦ In summer we say, wait for autumn; 
tfUce lieed lest in iiuturini we say, wait for spring—when is an op¬ 
portunity of use?—when you are prepai'cd to avail yourselves of it. 
You, or at all events your leaders, call this coming harvest ' an op- 
Ijortunity’—* 11*0 they prepared to lead, and are you prepared to fol¬ 
low ? Let them think well on it, for the sin of murder will be on their 
souls if tliey shrink; let ym think of it, for if you falter, the Lord, in 
his justice, will appoint you the suicide’s hell. Better to die on 
your focinen’s bayonets in the cause of freedom, than to live another 
year like tlic last in a rotting Province. * * What yye want most 
ill Irolund is will. ^ * The people wish but they do not wiiL The 
men who go to a public meeting, and cheer every sentiment which 
jdoiises them, may continue their attendance at meetings until their 
hair is grizzled, and no good come of it. But the men who go out on 
a hill-side, or get behind a strong barricade, and remain in silent de- 
terniinution to take that which would not bo given, must find that 
tlieir will is synonymous with triumph. * * When this luuch-talked- 
of harvest is come, are you prepared to rcaj) it?” Kopcal,” we 
quote from another article in the same paper, “ Bepcal is useless, 
unless it be preceded by a great social revolution. If the land¬ 
lord class lias been previously routed, and if the land returns into the 
hands of (ho rightful owners, then repeal may possibly be of some 
advantage. It may be the first step towards complete independence.” 


tliiiik there is more to alarm those who are anxious for 
the preservation of society in this plot of seizing the crojis tlian 
in any other, or in all the others suggested, because that sumc- 
. thing of the kind is practicable has been already experienced in 
Ireland in the tithe-disputes some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
The possession of the land and the property in the existing crops 
is, of course, the farmer’s, and that lie should retain Loth w ithout 
paying anything till extorted hy legal process, is no doubt easily 
])ossible—that the coinitry may be kept in such a state us to ren¬ 
der the execution of any legal process dangerous to the subor¬ 
dinate ministers of the Jaw, niicl to the agents and stewards of 
the landed proprietoi's, is too certainly feasible. The Dublin 
agitatoi*8 are little likely to get one shilling of what the closer 
fisted farmer may w ithhold from his landloi^, either on the pre¬ 
tence of a payment into the national troasury or any oilier; but 
we have some fear of their playing some such game on their own 
account, and imjiossible as is its ultimate success, yet if a sturdy 
resistaiKM} to rent were continued even for a few montlis, the in¬ 
terest on the debts of the landed proprietors being unpaid, there 
would bo immediate law-proceedings for the sale of the lands, 
and in this way an extensive change of property would be ac¬ 
complished. We fear not for Uie success of any contemplated 
}dan of revolution; but for what seems to us u very piobable 
constHjucnce, not distiucUy ooutempiated by these workers ol^ 
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mischief, and wliich, if we know anything of tlic ix>lations of 
Irish society, must be ruinous to all. 

We (lisi’egard what the Kepublic^un journals call their war-de- 

i r» . . <* • • 1 ► 1 t * 


^spised, nor will they of course by tliose uliose duty 
watch ibr the peace of society; but even suppose some outbreak 
and an effort to react the scenes of Paris, we do not think tlie 
actual evil of this so ^reat as the pollution uf the public mind by 
fainiliari/ang it witli tlie atrocities dwelt on with iiisiuie delight in 
these publications. A strect-riot, an hour of pillage and of mas¬ 
sacre, is as iiotliiiig coinpare4l {a the evil flone in a different way. 
These newspapers arc the cJiief literature, we hair, that circulatei* 
among a large class of society, and even the extracts ue have 
given, though selectc^d fur a different purpose, prove that tho 
journals are written with a degree of power that cannot hut work 
on the minds of their readers. The earlier voliunes of the 
Xatioii, and indeetl all but the very latt'st were cfunparatively 
free from the faults which now taint il, in common ysiih the 
other journals ffom which our extracts are taken. Tlieso writings 
are likely to debase the imagination, hy bringing before it ror 
ever s(*enes uf ferpeity, familiari/.ing it with evil, and thus de¬ 
priving us of the best if not tlie only means of educating a |>copIe 
into a sense of tlieir proper humanity.' In some countries evciy 
wonl of the language is degraded by some vile asA(H*iution of 
ideas, so that truth eanuot be connniinicated without the sug¬ 
gestion of falsehood, and thus th<* most efficient instmineiit of 
civilisation is a weapon in the linncls of its mast dangerou* 
enemies. 


“ You taught me language,'* says Caliban, “ and my profit on *t 
Is, 1 know how to cui'se.’* 

A more extensive change than vvoiild effect is now 

acknowledged hy the leaders of the agitation, and the li*aiuiig of* 
moflt seems to be for a llcpublic. \Ve believe that a dream uf 
actual occupation in the business of a l^nivisional (lovernuient 
has aeized on the niitfds uf some of these men ; that with a 
view of hurrying things to some such issue was the ofganiaattou 
of the countiy by uioaiis of hx^al clulis devised, and with this 
\-iew does it appear to ns that the purpose of seizing on ptt^wty 
has boen recently announced. A repw of the Union, such as 
was preached for a few years, met with many adviicates; and thdr 
numW was not diminished among men of property, fnm the 
notion that the relations of Irish society were not understood in 
England, and that property would be better pressed iff the 
Ii^u gentry managing their oira affairs. This edass has been 
now tau^t that the vident seizure of property is amemg the 
YOU IX. no. xvin. 2 P 
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objects of the revolutionistu. To the revolutionists it would not 
answer to have in the new Irish Parliament the same order of 
men that formed the Irish Parliaments of the days of old. “ A 
mightier passion nerves Ireland to-day than that of merely re¬ 
pealing the Act of Union. Not the constitution that Tone died 
to abolish, but the constitution that Tone died to obtain, * * 

the soil of Ireland for the people of Ireland.” We do not think 
it fair to argue from the language of any one of the agitators as 
to the opinions of the others—still less as to the existence of anv 
consistent plan of the constitution of the future (rovernment of 
Ireland—but that all landed property shall be taken from the 

E resent pro])rictors has for the last month jiast—not before— 
een preached in every one of the revolutionary journals; and 
this must have the effect of separating from the cause of Kepeal 
that section of land-owners who every now and then, when pro¬ 
voked by the course of legislation on the Poor Laws, expressed 
an opinion that a Parliament in Dublin would ha\e sa\ed the 
country from measures which they in vain deprecated. 

The organization of Clubs through the country is one w hich 
at the moment creates great alarm. It will nut, however, succeed. 
We do not so much rely on the jiower of the legislature to put 
down these mischievous assemblies as a common nuisance, or on 
the clergy effectually discouraging them—for it will not be easy 
for legislation to draw a lin& of distinction between assemblies that 
ought not to be interfered wdth and these clubs, and there is a 
jealous spirit of resistance often in the Homan Catholic laity to 
the clergy’s intermeddling in business purely secular—as on the 
fact that they must be soon felt to be for the most p^rt assemblies 
of blackguards, with whom no decent person would associate. 
The strongest temptation to these places is vanity; and when 
the first excitement is over, vanity will lead persons to stay from 
them. Motle\ will for a while be the only wear. There will be 
field-days and exhibition displays. The l*resident will wear his 
Tara cap and his dress of green and gold, but they will fade away 
and not bo renewed. The whole thing will seem as foolisli as 
his freemasonry does to a man of ffffy. No enthusiasm will 
ketm the fever alive, if the people have anything to do. In 
O'Connell’s time great part of the county was organized in 
much the same manner as is now 
then placed umler Inspectors, Rei 


proposed. Each parish was 
sal-Wardens, and Collectors. 


niacea umier injectors, uepcaJ 

The duties of these officers were defined, and one of them was to 
take care that newspapers were bought in every locality. This 
was a principal, or Ae principal object of the arrangement, and 
when toe uews^per-people found other means of creating and 
Maying a demand for dieir wi^ the machine^ of repeaL 
waraw and coilectors was disconttnned, and the Dublin Asso- 
jAfaitionf tibe staff of which was sni^wrted by what remained afUn* 
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paying fur the newspapers, was closed for want of funds. The 
dabs are no doubt mischievous, but we cannot attach any great 
importance to them in their present state. So far from uij^ing 
the persons who lead the agitation, we have no doubt they will 
lead to discord and dissension. Wolfe Tone tells the history of 
one of his political clubs. He attributes to its members agree¬ 
ment in pditical opinions on essential points, information, tiueiits 
and integrity. “ z et, I know not how it was, wc did not draw 
well together; our meetings degenerated into downright-oyster- 
suppers ; we became a mere ovster-clnh.” Then came misun¬ 
derstanding or rather rooted dislike between the men of more 
ambitious talent—“ the Cae-sar and Pompey” of their little em¬ 
pire. Members dropped off one by one, and “ after three or four 
months of sickly existence, our club departed this life.’* Mr. 
Mitchel, the victim of this insane agitation, describes himself as 
compelled to act for himself alone, not being able to find any of 
his associates to agree with him. From this has arisen the num¬ 
ber of journals, and from this the phantom of a treason larger 
than any curresponding reality—for as the sale of these Journals 
is an object, eacli seeks to outvie the other. The scene in Limer¬ 
ick, where a mob sought to buim the house in which some of the 
patriots were assembled at a soiree, is not more remarkable for 
the fact of the whole set being assailed by the Limerick popu¬ 
lace, than for the other more significant one of the dissension 
between the invited guests. 

“ We went,” says a writer in Mr. Mitchel's paper, “ to rouse the 
national spirit of our countiymen against an alien Government, and 
while we did so, bad to be protected by the soldiers of that alien 
Government against our countrymen."* 

In the same paper is printed a letter from Mitchel to the 
Committee of the Irish Confederation :— 

“ Differences • • between Mr. Smith O’Brien and my¬ 

self have at length come to that point which makes it necessary in 
Mr. O'Brien's opinion, that one or otiter of us should leave the Irish 
Confederation.” 

We do not think that concord will reign long among these 
clubs, however constituted, and w’e cannot feel all the alarm on 
the subject that is expressed. Where drilling or training tu 
military exercises is used in any club, it might be well to Hav4 . 
the locality in whicli it occurs proclaimed under the lute A.ct}t 
and to allow no jicrson to have arms unless licensed. SonM. 

• Vmitsd Irishman, Btsy «, ie4». * 1 owns to smsaelisua you,” lud IhijOr 

Birisa.ataOsthoUe diaaerhi KiUwnuy, «aad jioastirff wyAot.” A..' 

+ foo« the above was written, and white we aM tiaaaetUtiag dik ■ 

a MosfaunaUOB bat been issued, praelaining Oubfe, Walern^ P)rs|||i||^|i^. 
Oeifc— loeahtiee ia whicii a good moiijr of thm riubs wn« plaatea,. ^ ^ 
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summary jurisdiction should be given to the police ina^strates, 
to puniw by fine or imprisoninent all persons guilty of drilling 
or training witliout authority. There are old acts of parliament 
punishing such offences, not too severely ; but the delay—often 
many months—which must intervene between the oflience and 
the trial, is fatal to the best effects of penal justice, and plainly in¬ 
sufficient where the crime is directed against the very being of 
society itself. The captains and colonels may be allow'ea to 
“ wear Jaurel crowns, and take what names they please,” so that 
proper care is taken to keep dangerous weapons out of their 
bands. Some e^est young men, connected with the news¬ 
papers, are the planners of this organization, and while they tell 
of numbers everywhere enrolling themselves, they acknowledge 
in tlie same breath that all the stimulants they can apply to 
rouse the universal country are in vain, addressed to any parti¬ 
cular part of it;— 

“ The clubs,” it is saitl, “ would rejoice if’ liberty were won for 
them by others, but they have no intention of risking their safety to 
obtain it themselves, and each locality strives to palliate its inactivity 
by declaring, that though it be apatlietic, the rest of the country is 
up and stirring, and on that account there is less necessity for its own 
immediate action. If the men are unarmed, they satisfy themselves 
by thinking that there is elsewhere more exertion. Distance lends 
enchantment. Cork looks to Dublin, and Dublin to Cork. The 
Limerick man points to Belfast, and the Belfast man to Limerick. 
Everybody thinks everybody but himself is doing wonders, and the 
result is, that nothing is done.”* 




If this be a true account of the state of the clubs, it is plain 
that as yet they present nothing very formidable. 

We have avoided, as far as we could, saying one word calcu¬ 
lated to affect in any way the trials of the persons who have 
et to answer to their country for what its laws call a crime. 
7e have avoided as far as we could, even in our mind, forming 
an opinion of the guilt or innocence of individuals. Indeed, the 
greater part of what we have said has been written before the 
late movements of tho Irish Govemiueiit. In selecting our 
extracts from the Nation and Felon papers, we have been in part 
influenced by our admiration of the talents of, we believe, very 
young writers, whom we would sacrifice much to be able to re- 
c^l mm what wc r^rd as a course utterly hopeless, and wbicli 
if they so regarded it, would, w’e have no doubt, be felt as cri- 
minaL We have not said one word of the state of the countiy, 
W ive feel that its miseries, whatever excuse they may furnish 
for distress making itself firit in the form of crimes agwnst pru- 


trkk July stb. 
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|i«rt.y, are no justification in the case we are examining, and are 
in truth wholly unconnected with the influencing motives of the 
agitation. \Ve in truth feel* more than we can express for many 
of the young persons wliu write in these journals, and who, as 
far as we can judge by their writings, seem to us to have bmn 
deluded by no ungenerous ambition. Many of them are mere 
boys—some absolute children.* Would that there could be 
any mode of saving them! The people will be taken out of their 
hands—indeed, we believe that they are not in them. The 
rural population in the north have no syimiathies with them, 
and they find.no access whatever to the mindsthe peasantry 
in the south, “ As the present Chief Uaron of England said, 
when he saw his children patting a tortoise, you might as well 
pat the dome of St. Paul’s to jdoase the Dean and CTiapt(>r.” 

We wonld be inclined to address some of these men—as the 
author of the “ Claims of Labour” would have the Chartist ad¬ 
dressed. “ Tell liiin, and you will not bo exaggerating, that tbei\j 
are people in the higher classes wliom ho curses as aristocrats, 
tlie be.st energies of whose minds have been given for many a 
year to thouglit and endeavour for him. If he begin with his 
‘ liberty, equality, and fraternity,’ tell him that Uiere is here nei¬ 
ther time nor space for such things. * * * If time and space were 
unlimited we might say to him, be directed hy no one, do not 
suffer yourself to work in the grooves of any state of society or 
under any constitution. There is no such thing as hoarded wis¬ 
dom, there shall he no such thing as hoaixleJ labour. You shall 
knock at famine’s door yourself, and get your own answer, * * 
And had w’e all to begin in this way, and each generation to re- 
con.stitute society, ana were there spiice and time ior so doing, 
it might be an admirable mode of education. It certainly would 
he a most severe one.” 

‘‘ Then as to equality, what doe.s it mean 1 Civil equality! we 
we have got it. Social equality! which of us ever met his equal 1 
Indeed, to the some man in the same day I am lord and servant; now 
instructm*, now pupil. Life is an interchange of dependencies. 
Folly, which lives in crude abstractions, never found such a home os 
in this word ‘ equality’ "f 

In the reconstruction of society in Ireland we anticipate more 
from the effects of education than from any other cause. There 
is no uneducated or half-educated man who is nut the slave tiS 
some theory or prejudice. Let a man hut learn any thing tho¬ 
roughly ; 

“ setting himself to wrestle with nature, trying to master some oiM 


* One of ttil ortielM p ro ea ea ted $m felony U wM in tile to be by n bUM 
of "if** yenm oid. 

t JUtUr ftm d LtmeUm JSpedai (p. 14.} LondoD^ 1846. 
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braaoh of art, be may learn a humility which he will never acquire 
while be ia fabricating fancy constitutions.”* 

Through the countiy efforts hare been made to instruct the peo¬ 
ple in practical agriculture. This wise measure—Lord Claren¬ 
don’s own we believe—has done much. In most educational estab¬ 
lishments of a public kind agricultural instruction is now given. 
Model farms are about to be attached to the poor-houses, and 
thus some compensation given for whatever may be reasonably 
complained of in the principle of these laws. From the pro¬ 
vincial colleges^ which must soon come into operation, much may 
be expected. The history of the past, too, will be read in a dif- 
Feient spirit from that in which it is now studied, and men will 
tind that it has another value than furnishing weapons of party 
aggi'ession. It delights us to be able to quote from the pages of 
Mitchel—a man who, though deeply criminal, seems, towards the 
close of his career, to have been almost insane with enthusiasm, 
and to have proceeded t(» lengths which he could not have ori¬ 
ginally contemplated—a passa^ written in no unkindly or un- 
candid spirit to the Churcti of England. With it, as more likely 
to have effect with the class of readers whom we have been last 
addressing, we conclude:— 

“ Atnuiig thfl national institutions, among the existing forces, that 
make up what we call an Irish nation, the Church, so far as it is a 
spiritual teacher, must be reckoned. Its altars, for generations, Inne 
been served by a devoted body of clergy: its sanctuaries thronged by 
our countrymen : its prelates have been among the most learned and 
pious oniaroeuta of tlie Christian Church. Their stories are twiiiud 
with our history; their dust is Irish earth : and their memories ai'e 
Ireland's for ever. In the little church of Dromore, hard by the mur¬ 
muring TiSgan, lie buried the bones of Jeremy Taylor: Would Ire¬ 
land be richer without that grave? In any gallery of illustrious 
Irishmen, Ussher and Swift shall not be forgotten; Derry and Ciuyne 
will not soon let the name of Berkely die; and the lonely tower of 
Clough Oughter is hardly more interesting to an Irishman as the 
place where Owen Boe breathed his last sigh, than by the imprison¬ 
ment within its walls of the mild and excellent Bishop of Kilmore. 
Sit mea anima cum BedeUo I 

** When Irishmen consent to let the past liecome indeed history, not 
party politics, and begin to learn from it the lessons of mutual respect 
and tolerance, instead of endless bitterness and enmitj', then, at last, 
this distracted land shall see the dawn of hope and peace, and begin to 
renew her youth and rear her head among the proudest of t^ na- 

tioiia.’’t 


* LetUr Arum a London JS^eeint ConHabU, p. SI. 
t <md fUm '^Aoik By Jouu Mitetwi, PfWfiuc^ Pfi, xi., xii. 
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Ccmvict shiiis, frighlfnl >tato of, before the 
reformatum Sffeeted by Mrs. Fry, 264. 

Criminal Code, Bir T. F Buxum’s efforts to ' 

amend, 878. 

Critleism, modem, cxaniinatiun uf, 46. 

Crowe, Catherine, authoress of tl^ Night-1 
side of Nature, 411. 

D ; 

INdutie poetry, what k itt 328. 

Bnebsss of Murihoroogh, libelled by Pope j 
under the ueme of Atoesk, 318. I 

pBpent de F|^,aMotmt of, 87. 

Xkjrtts {a Bneiueii aeoauiit of tiw, 438. 

B 


F 

Financial Befonn, 269—Balance Slnet of 
the United Kingdom, to 5th April 181B 
—the butlget, 271—naticmal ex(K*iidi' 
ture, 272.. modes of reducing tlie Na¬ 
tional Debt, 273—anny e'^tinmtos, 275— 
navy eKtimates, 276 ordiiunm de|iart* 
ment, 277- miscellaneous intimates, 277 
—national ineunic ' dimet and indirect 
taxes, 278—incoiiic-tax,279—Lord John 
KuhscII’k projiosal, 279—its effect, 281— 
extreme case under thi' iucunie-tax, 282— 
tlie country geiitleniau and the merchant, 
284—mode of collection, 286—proposed 
remedy for the iiietiiialiriwi of the tax, 
287—&rdWy e view of the whole subject, 
289—Sir Robert Boers celebrated finan¬ 
cial statement, 2.91— present flnaiieiat voo- 
dition, 292—ifxceptifnial items, 295—re¬ 
ports of the three committeea, 297. 

Fkkum Foaa cataract of, 101. 

Forbes, Professor £., hk contribotioiia to 
Johnston's Phyrinal Atiac, 861,863. 

Formation of the earth, priiBUty^scemidury, 
and oretaoeoua, 147, i49. 

Fccster^Lifeof Gddsmitii. AssOddemUh* 

Pom PooIi wQd ■pei’t to,} 13. 

Foato, hk odMK^ aid dHUMotdP 
BburintiMi w MiMi ry of» 384«^dnMk> dir 
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on the French, 240. ^ Social Philo- 
Bophy, 

French RevokUon of 1848, I—state of 
Parr, at tlie commenceinont of the year, 
1-^istruBt of tile king^ French peonlia* 
rities, 8—oauHc of, the Revolution, 4— 
the banquets— the king’s spet^li^ 5—pro- 
ces8i(»n of the 'ilat—government prepara¬ 
tions, 7—Tnenday mornings walk up the 
Champa K!;^aecs», from the Wos- 

teni Terrace of the Tuiloriefl, 11—the 
people get irritated—nature of the differ¬ 
ent forces employed in Paris before tlio 
KevoUition, 14—discuhsioiib in the Chani> 
bers, Fi^h-iimrket, 17—more se¬ 

rious aspect of affairs, 18—all concesbion 
too late and unavailing, 21—ipaaaacre on 
tbo Boulevard, 22—circnnistanccs which 
led to this tViigtsly, and its consoquenccs, 
24—tactics of the governnient, 26—vari* 
ouH ueapons of tlie insurgents, 27—gal¬ 
lantry and rocklesh daring, 29—massacre 
at the Chateau d’Kau, HO—dopartuie oi 
the ro 3 'al family, 32— Louis NapuhHiD and 
M. Marrant, 3.5 -M. Dupont do rKure, 
37—Alphonse Prat or Ijaniartiuc, 3B— 
M. Arugo, 39~-M. Crcinieux, >1. Matie, 
M. Gamier Pagfis, 40—M Ledni Rollin, 
Marrast, Flocon, AUiert, Blanc, 41—spe- 
citic character oi the Uevolution, 248. 

French .Social Philo 80 ]>li}, 213. 

Fry, Mrs., life and laboura of, 2.52—her 
p(«rboD and portraiture, 2.53—state of the 
criminal iodc and midition of ]u isou dis- 
cijilitie tliirtv ^cars ago, 2o3—(‘ducution 
at Patrlliam Hull Otted her for her under¬ 
taking, 2.55—religious iinpressiuuH, 25C 
—visit to London, 267—her marriage— 
first visit to Newgate, 259—her school 
system, 260—her courage, 261—co-ope¬ 
ration priiicipleH, 262—efforts to reform 
the transportation system, 264—and to 
diminish the number of capital puniah- 
ments, 265-.her appearance in aristo¬ 
cratic society, 266—‘^r death, 267—her 
character, 268. 

Future, the, 472—contrary impulses jiro- 
duoetl by the events of last February, 
caution and impatience in penetrating tlie 
future, 472—opposite viens of three great 
divisions of tho Cludstiau world, 474— 
contrasted predictions, 476—the Papacy 
and Romauiam, 487—immediate effect of 
catastrophes, 48d_4iew eaeitcniente, 491 
—religions liberty, 492—three develop¬ 
ments of the Go^l have bad place 
within a century, 494 — the Methodist 
movement—the missiona^ movement, 
495....Ae era of justice, 497. 

Q 

Geographical disteibution of plants and 
animals, 867. 

Geography, political and natural, emtuM 
143* 

Geological and pabeoiitologiflal maps , 861. 
G^yimof ledasd, 167* 
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Ghosts and Ghost-seera, 398— inquiry to be 
conducted on the inductive principii)^ 893 
—the facta of the case, 394~ physmegy 
of inorganiaation, 397—the rival then* 
ries, 399—second-seeing sensibitit^, <Q0 
—wraiths, 408—coiiicideiioo an import 
taut nmttur in Uie discusHion, 394—the 
popular liyMtliesis—Dr. IlushV tliecvy 
of body, soul, and spirit, 405—ghosts, so^ 
lid, liquid, or gasiform! 406>-<uo |>Uee 
left fur the |K>or ghost, 409*.thc 4Sf*cr««i 
of Prevorst, 411—the night tude of Ka* 
tore, 411— Art'aneit df fa I'w FWere 
lUroUi'Hf 412—Lord Bocun’s suggestion, 
41S_pon'cr6iuus of native human senal* 
hilitics, 415. 

Gold niinra lu Bomoo, 456. 

GoldHinith, Oliver, life and advrnturcs of, • 
187—lights and shachms of his social po-’ 
bition, 187--piiblHlung, patronage, and 
hubMcriptiun, 191—cxjninMon ol tho read¬ 
ing public, 19.3—Ins mind p«*cu]iurly wilt¬ 
ed to his period, 195 —cmIh moro easily 
detected than nmioM'd, 1.97 niiii*t>-iiiiie 
,>oarH’ lease of Mr. hniart. \i\ a luildiaiMT, 
198—G»ldhniit]i\ bargain niih Mra. (inf- 
fitha, 1.99- the Advantages ol heiiig Iwg- 
riddrn, 201 literatni*<', the Miprenm of 
the Fine ArN, 203 . the highest llteraturo 
universal, not iiutloiiul, 204--htciajy ea- 
timntion in France and tieniian,>, 207~ 
Goldsmilb’s merits deprcriatul hy false- 
hoods, 209-trimiiphaut vintliealion by 
Mr. Forster, 210 
Glaciers of the Alps, 1.51 
Griffiths, GoldsmitliV liargsin nifli the, 199, 
Guizot, M., his part in tho threi du^s, 13. 

H 

Hamilton, Dr., extract from his ** Vlone 
Vindiciw Sabbat icRj,” 136. 

Harris Island, sen ti’<tut of, 107. noU. 
Jiead-huntiiig in Borneo, distcrihed, 489, 

Hot BbihtR on the Alps 153—on the An¬ 
des*, 161. 

Human Family, prospects of, 182. 

Humboldt, Huron von, first snggisited the 
construction of an Atlas, exhiintiug the 
geographical diatributUin of the nriiiuipal 
plicnomeua of rhyslcal Giografiuy, 359. 
Hydrographical maps, 863. 

Hypocrisy, Pope’s, 313. 

I 

Iceland, physical geography of, 167. 

Income Tax, 279. 

Ireland, State Trials in, 541, f 
Isaac, Mr. bis favonrsble evidmee In ra* 
gaiti to the temporal advaotegea of the 
Sa bb a t h, 12$» 


JobnstoD’s Ffay^ietl Atiaa, tncrlte oL 86i. 

^ Fhjraiiial Atlas. 

Jarifau, Mr.,«laiumef»rcf 
hath ObaomaiBS^ t88. 

Sq 
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Jurivs ra Ireland. See State Trials. | 

K 

Kelley, Waller K., his narrative <»f the . 
French lluvolutioii of IiUtt, 1-42. ^ 

Kenier, JustiiiiiH, author irf the “ Set'n^sH of | 
rrevorsi/* 4J J. 

L ' 

Labuari, poi'-«>iious (reeh of, 4Rl- oecupa- 
tirm of, hy the Kiif^linh, 4(i7. 

Lftnmrtitie, short (teeouut of, i^ll. 

Loclairo, M.,his experiim iit of the eo openv- 
iion priiieiple in liuniuess, 212. 

Lioiiiftin, (»iie of the di'haM*iii(‘UtH of the 
nfio,-JtKJ. 

Limited enlistment. »SVe Army Keform. 

•UU'» •ary Ihwly, condition of, in its hard- i 
wtirUiii^ seelioii at tiie time when (lold- 1 
Miiith 111 loiij^eil lo it, 19U —fomlilioii ol j 
that hodv in Kurland, as eonijured with j 
that of the eon'es|Mmdnii; hody in Krunce, • 
*J(M. ! 

Litei’atun*, deftnilion of, I'»tlJ--lias two si*- 
parate olUees, to teih'/i ntnl to «e*rc', .‘tOl— 
tiu’ former is i-u[jer‘'eded and piishea 
away, the latter woiks hy tar deeper 
a^eiieies, and is more pennaneiit, ti04. 

JiOgical (;om»U‘iit)ir> on N*ripiure, heanti- 
'msw of iveent eontrihnUoiiH tu, how to be 
aeeomited for. XM, \ 

Lorinier, i'\lr„hiseontrasl lietweenlhc Pro- • 
teMaiit and Popi^^li Salibalh, Kki ^ 

Loiiih Philippe, his depurUire from J*ari'*, t 
32. 

M 

Mainpo, cave of, de-.eril>ed, 44.'). 

Met(*on)lo^ieal niaph, 3(i(>. 

Mexieo, ph^Mcal ^eo|;ra|>hy of, l<»3. 

Militav) punibhiuents, A20. 

N 

Nnmseiu Ktlmon of the, .02- inoiie of aiiR- 
linp in, J)4, 102 fii'st sij;ht of, .06*- first 
east ill, 00---liesi Hies for, 110—givale.st 
take in, 114. 

Now^te, descrijitiou of, thirty years ap). 
250. 

Nicliol, Professor, hin contributions lo the 
Cieolo,iieu) department of JohiiHtonV IMiy- 
Riral Atlas, 3til- 

** Nlfiht Side of Nutun\'’ hy Catherine 
Orowe, character of, 411. 

Norway, two Numiiieiw in, 73—hceuory of, 
115. 

Norwegian Riveris tiaiurt' of, 96. See 
Namsen. 

O 

Oceania doscriptinn of the Atlontic^ Pacific, 
and German, 174. 

<PC<mncU, Daniel, nature and object of hU 
Illation in Ireland, 542. 

OiduanMi eaiipnlaa, 277> 

Ogjifflhndlofcdl wowp* Social mtiio- 

' ‘ 
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Papacy a modification of Paganism, 427. 

Parr, variouH bpocii*s of, 87. 

Peel, (.Sir R.,) hU*^ celebraU^d Financial 
statement, 291. 

Plialaiix syMeni of Fourier, 2*50. 

Phywieal AtlaH by A, K. JohuHton, 3.‘j9— 
the coUHtruetioii of inuprt exhibiting tlio 
geographical dibirihutioii of the jirincipal 
phennnicim of plj^bical geography, first 
SMggeHUsl by ilmnboldt, 359—i*rofe«sor 
liergliaus first undertook iho task of 
couhtrueting a ph;i steal atlas, 35.9 -value 
of such u work, 3(i0 geological and 
palaeontological niajts, 361 h)di'ogiM])hy 
—line and Mteani-packct navigation, 363 
—htcam iiavigutirm to India, 364 —chart 
of the Pacific, 365—iiieteorolcigv, ,366— 
polarisation of the sk;i -Sir David Itrew- 
stor’s olhservutiuns at St. AiidrcwH, 367 
—natural histitrv iiiajis—etlniogniphic 
inap'^, 367- advantages of graphic repre- 
heiitatioiiM of naliirc, 36.0. 

Physical Geegrapli), hy Mrs. Sonn'i’ville, 
141 conirast Itetwirn jiolitical and phy* 
Hiciil gcogiaphy, 143—pre«>ent condition 
and past history of the caiMli, M.5 pri¬ 
mary and Hocon(lai;> foi'iiiatioiiK of the 
earth, 147—Haurian reptiles, cretaceous 
fornialion, 14.0 sixe of continents, gieat 
contineiii, 151 —glaeicrs, Hritish moun- 
t.lin^, !.5.’)_Huid siiml, iMotiiit Sinai, 
Mount heh.inon, 1.5.5 Africa, great de¬ 
sert of Sah.irsi, 157 American continent, 
15H—tahh'-lands of the Amies, 15!) — 
mountain (mssi s of (he Andes hot blasth, 
farth-light. 161—gt'ology of South Am¬ 
erica, 162—central America. West Ju¬ 
dies, Mexico, 163.. Pockv Moiiiitniiih, 164 
.».5tn<^ricuii Porestb, Arctic Uegiuim, 16.5 
— Iceland, 166—the (fevsem, or uijueona 
cniptioiis, 167—Mack nuid vulcniio, 169 - 
Spit/.bergeii, Australia, New Zealand, 171 
—voleanic islands in the Pacitie and in 
Japan. 173—tiie Pacific, Ailarittc, and 
(lernmn Deean.s, 174— hot B]iring», 177— 
river stems and lake.s, J7B—the Air, 
dibtrihiitien of plants and AninialH. 131- 
prospeetK of the huiiinn family, 132—an* 
ticipatioii of future change, IH5. 

Pope, Alexander, the works of, 2.99—every 
great oluMbic it) onr nation aliould from 
time to time be revii^wed anew, 299— 
literature defined — tlio literature of 
knowledge, and the literature of jmwer, 
301—the former is HuperHedod and paa* 
BOS away, the latter is inoi*e permanent 
and works by far di^cper agoneica, 304— 
two popular errora affecting the intel¬ 
lectual ][M)aitinn of Pope, .306—literature's 
major ami minor key, 307—Po|*e’h pre* 
tensiona to correetDom, 307—his syntax, 
308—Dr. Johnson's erroneotu opinion of 
fikikapwe's grammar, 308, Eloms 

to Ab^ardj” 810-«liia S*tim and Aforal 
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Eputlps, 312—hypocrmy an a RatiriHt, 
313—WarburtiiirH I'unnuMoii with the 
SatircH, 313—gallery of female portraiU, 
515—hin Katiric nketches of womeu out' 
rago trutii ami connuoii aunm*, 315— 
Silia^ 317 — Nairl'isii, 313- Navcihsa. 
Ati»ssa, 310—Atiieus, JlHi-Pope and 
tile Duehe^M of Jllarlhoroiigh, 321/ 
8]iul!owih'M4 of )»hiluso])hy, 321~ 

the iuwuid life, tho iiiihersitl pra,Nei% 
323--the Uoinaii ^est:ll, tin* ('hnhtian 
Kiolsa, 323—cliaraeter of his “ Es^ay cm 
Alan,” 32(1—a hat w Didnetie piH'try < 
323 .the ehniieiit of iii^truetion dtH*K not 
enter at all into didactic ptHdry. 330 
ilhiHlratitm of rliiR idea fnmi the dchcrip' , 
tioii of a gauie at cards, in the ** Hape 
of the l^)ck,”331> Mr. Uoscou'nedition, { 

332. 

Pope Pius IX., Miiccre and earnest, *120— i 
attempting iiiipoHsihditieN, 42H. ' 

Pirai'} on the coast of lloriieo, 443, 457, 
4fi7. t 

Population, infliK'ttcc of slavers on, 337. 

“ l*iiiicess, the,” critieiHin of, ti3. 

PriHin diseijiline, Male of, thirty jeiirs ago, 
2>3 Sir T P. H()\Lon\ uoik on, 377. ' 

Provisional lioteriimcnt of I'lanee, aceouiit i 
of the Moniliei'H of, 37- 

\i 

KnjnliV eiitertaiiimeiit, aeconiit of a, 41) 
ilt*ei luting in I'iigland, a Mstcin of delii* 

siiiii, .'ll 1 

Reiigiiiii and art, essential h.'irinon) of, 4H. 
Utver Systems m the Old and yv World, > 
17H. " _ , 

Koeliat, M., IiIh \iev\s of S.ihliath kei])ing. 


—legislative interference, l3l.^.Siiaday 
^luty of the puhlic, 133 - literature 
of the Sabhath qucHtion, 13.'i |auiiphlet8 
of Sir Andrew Agnow and Mr. llndgee, 
134_Ke]K>rt of the (\>inmoim* roiniuit* 
tec, 135 A!r. LurimeiViHintrast between 
the Prutestniit and Popisli Sahhath, 135 
—the works of M. Uoehat and Mr. Jor* 
dan, 13.5 Dr. Jluiinitou'H** IJorn* et Vin- . 
diciie Suhhaliciu,” 136 the Sahbatti 
Alhaiice, 13H the Sabbath qucrttion Uio 
eause of ihu working man, 139. 

Sahara, great lU'siil of. 157. 

Saint .Siiiiuii ami .^aint^Siinoiiiauinni. Ncc 
Social Philosophy. 

Sahiiou, breeding of, 7 - «Mr. Stoddart’a 
views, 73--Mr. Shaw*H experimentH, 7A 
-.Sioihhiit r<S)mw, 77 the Sfinw'kft 
bridge olM*ryntioii, 7!(—the pairing of 
KuUnon, 30— M r. Stoddai t*M erruneona 
yiiWh, 31—parr leinain two umth in the 
river, 33 the I'dirielt SIk pherd'n ex- 
peetation an to purr, 0i—vaiiotih hpicum 
of purr, 37— laptd grorth o( gnlhe, }t‘L. 
(S)iiyei’sioii of gruse into sfilnioii, 'HI ul* 
liin.ite siift' fij ^.illnou, Ml. note regard' 
ing Tweed ^.iliimii, 92 sjilmou of tho 
N«tni’»(‘n, inode of angling in the 
Xaiiein, M.i, 102 iiatuie ot Noiwegiati 
ri\ei*s, M(» pH,It tioiii of J.ake WeiiMU, 

03 ]dagn< ol fins, i(3) e.iMraet of Fia* 
kiiin I'o'^", lOl s)M)(»tiiig tile nipidM, 104 
_ iiiinouMiei li,y siaK 10.5 PtiHstaiid 
pm 107 SI .( ttout ot till I hind of 
Hams, |o7, i fff’ HCeoml stiiuiuer iu 
Nonva.y, l 0 'i_ndi kilhif, tIJ - 
wi]>i sport III tl.e 1 o<«s fOiol, 112 great* 
oM tik( in tie ^ani'iii, 111 naltBon 


J35. 

Uolhn.M. liiMlru. his cliaraeter, 41. 

Uome : Its ])i<‘sent state and prosp4 ets, 417 
.^eimuhliiig iiuilding }tn sen(s it-eif to tin 
View of the INipeoii asc(‘lidiiig the tlu'tnie, 
dungt r of ivpair, 410 - gc neinl as)M et on 
crohsing tile froptier, 421 leal condition 
of Home- filthy asjicct of the Mreets luid 
con*es|MHMling apjK*ui*aiiee of the people, 
423—moral, giivermnental, ri*ligiouH cor¬ 
ruption, 42t iclic wor^lii|i. pa]iacy a 
modification of paganism, 427 .defieiciiey 
of plivsival piogresH, 427 the Pope at- 
teinptiiig impOnsiliiliticH, 129—the lutnie, 

431. 

Ros(*oe, M , iiients* of hii (slilioii of tlie 
works of Alexander Pojic, 333 

RuNtell, Ijord John, hiH proposal to raihc 
Uiu hicoinu-tax, 279—itb n suit, 2U1. 

S 

Sabbath observance, 121—ti*nifioral advan¬ 
tage 4tf the Sabbath, 121—the blessed in* 
fluciicc of Sabbath cxcrciscH. 124—Sab¬ 
bath keeping not only tho command but 
the gift of (iod, 126-*t]ie Sabbath is the 
wealtli of nations,'127*fiiyourable ovk* 
donee of Mr. IsaacianisNUigeat JeWflSI 


I rolling li gi-l.iiien, ) H<. 
haiignin.li> liws, h.id HVicts nf, 330 pro* 
«lucf a siu^inn.u^ peopli, 2i.A-. .the rea* 

' s(ni of tills, 333 * 

Supo, wall rf.ill of, 4 f2. 

Siiruwuk. Nr Pro kc \ Jouriml. 

Satiiss iiTid moral epihth's of Po)m*, charao* 
fi n/ed, 312. 

^niii'.'iii reptiles of the oolitic pepod, 149. 

.‘s.iM iw, \V liliuin, eHc<*t of his preaching oil 
till leiiid of Mrs I*ry, 2.53, 253 
N'otiisti religion, frmhfional bpiiit of, 389, 
“N'tnssdf Pirvorht,” hy J Ktrner, cha* 
meter of, f 11. 

ShakHpei’i*'- gi-ammar, Dr. Jolinson*M 
^ msins opfiiioij ri gaining, 303, Ufifi', 
t Shaw, Mr., hi« yiewa regaiding the braod* 

I ing of Salmon, 75. 

) Slayer) qncMtion, hiKtory of. in PtM’lkunen^ 

I :{31—iofliicnco of slavery oil pnpulatloii, 

1 337—appronticeship question, 3ftn. 

; Smith the iniflSionaryscsoocifinixrfor^ 
the slavf^ry' question, 384. 

Social ^ilosophy (fiocent Pmidb), 
Claude-Henri, Gomto de 8atoi4Na^^ 
I SI5-^ metbod of sttiNa^ro |tt4 itiM^ 
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jlAliefttiffTi, 219—hispukipUeton Ffeneh | 
221—his small success, 223—his ; 
Christiimity, 22^ftummftrj of his* 
224—hIs death, 326—Foundation 
« the fSaint-Simonian hcIiooI, 226—its 

K sd, 227—Saint-^monianmni and the 
voUtiou of July, 229—disruption 


1833--challenge to the array, 556— 
jurors likely to he injured, 657—view 
of tl>e right of property in Ireland, 667 
—the coming harvest, 669—pollution of 
the public* mind by Irish Journals, 671 
—state of the chibs, 574 --prospect from 
educaliut) and tlic CImrch, 676. 


4 UQong the Saint-Siinoniams 230—the : St John, Percy I)., his account of the three 
inning Woman”—Enfantin and his days of Fehraary 1048, 1-42. 

‘ adherents, 231—dispersion of the sect, Stoddart, Mr., his views regarding the 
232—Fourier, his rharncter and educa-1 breeding of salmon considered, 73. 
itOD, 232—summary of Fourierism, 234 { ip 

—the phalanx system, 236-tho first. ^ ^^ 

disciples of Fonricr, 240—CoiiHidtont, ! 

.240-offecte of Saint-SinioniaTiism and i’eimysou’s Poems, 43 - diviMion of Mr. 


fooriertsm on the French, 240—The Co- 
saperativo principle, LccUiro’s Expe- 
^jHuDent, 243—political effi'cLs of the spe- 
oulatious of ^lint-Sinion and b'uurier, 

244 —views of M, Claviiignac and Carrel, 

245 —viowB of M. Louis Blanc, hfR*ial 
workshops, 247—specIAc character of the 
late Rovotution, 248. 

ioldier, condition of the British, 610 
lomervillc, Mm. Piiysieal (ieography. 
Spirits in Prison,” l)r. Brown’s view of, 
^ 6 . 

Spitsbergen, Dr. Scorcsby’s deseription of, 
170. 

itate Trials in Ireland, 511-.-O'Cenncll’s 
powor over Irish assemblages, 542—his 
kuowledgeofthe Irish people,644—urged 
on to lte|)cal by the younger men of liis 
party, 545—exalted in EngUsh esteem by 
nis trial, 548—muit'se of agitation after 
hia death, 560—Irish juries, 662—law of 


Tennyson’s productions into thrive classes, 

43_thu hidden meaning under a poetic 

veil, 45—examinatioii of modern criti¬ 
cism, 46—esbciitial Jiaruiony of religion 
and art, 48—various aspects of poetry to 
various ininds, 61—instinctive subjection 
to fixed 1 ’uh‘s, 53“8imiles not a pwt- 
ical “ liwinse” but a “ newHSity,” 65— 
analogy of imturo and true art, 57—in- 
juHtiee of the world’s judgment, 68—the 
hopeful spirit of tile prewMit time, 61 — 
** The l^rincesH,” 63—tlie J’rologue, 65— 
the next gi'cat poem, 67—Our oncmios 
have fallen,” 69—faults of the poem, 71. 

U 

“ Universal Prayer,” the shallow ness of 
Pope’s philosophy exhibited in, 323. 

W 

Warburton’fi connexion with Popt;, 313. 

West Indies, physical geography of, 136. 
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